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Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen, I would like to ask the committee mem- 
bers that we adhere to the regular order in this hearing and let the 
chairman complete his line of interrogation. I have some definite 
points I would like to or after which the witness will be passed 
to Mr. Marshall and Mr. Natcher and to Mr. Andersen, Mr. Horan, and 
Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Secretary, I think that the committee has concluded that, since 
nothing is more important right now to agriculture than the overall 
policies of the Department and the activities in the Congress in connec- 
tion with farm income and things of that sort, that we should have a 
special hearing on this phase of the Department’s program at this 
time, rather than wait for your regular appearance on the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I believe everybody has been handed a 
copy of a statement which is an attempt to cover the items which I 
understood that you wanted us to discuss particularly, soil bank, the 
price support levels, which we have set, and the relationships between 
the two. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Those are the major things that we should have in 
mind. I believe that we might delay the presentation of your state- 
ment briefly, so that I might develop some things that might not have 
had your detailed attention in it. 
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Mr. Secretary, it is no great secret that I have differed with your 
views in agriculture, as good Americans can, and that some members 
of this committee from both parties have seriously questioned the 
correctness of some of the views which you and your administration 
have had with regard to price supports. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE SUPPORTS 


Now, what really led us to request that you appear at this time was 
your recent anouncement making reductions in price supports for 
several commodities. What were those commodities and how much 
was the reduction in 1957 as compared to 1956, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Benson. That is all covered in this statement, taken up com- 
modity by commodity, Mr. Chairman. I wonder—— 

Mr. Wurirren. Could you give us that information at. this time? 

Mr. Benson. I have a table in here, page 9, under the caption of 
“Price Supports,” which shows the 1957 supports, the support level 
in dollars and cents and in percentage of parity, and the average price 
received by farmers as of January 1957. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have a table included in the record 
at this point showing changes in price supports announced in the elec- 
tion year of 1956 and those announced this year. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Announced Price Supports 


oe 








1956 1957 
Commodity : 
Percent of Price Percent of Price 
parity parity 
Co isscs -cendbeieciadedebiceapanstook Be bushels 84 | = $1.50 17 $1.36 
Tl. nnviiebknnsseqnnadmtattinedaicoudirnanah do. 82. 6 2. 00 82. 5 2.00 
CG eben kdb lbh. cncctddnisbateblelbssdsends und 82.5 . 2984 77 . 2815 
a lant Mae hundredweight 82.5 4. 57 80 4. 43 
Behe éctthnkncecscobeccdsecenchpeongne shels 76 1. 02 70 94 
Grain Sorghums--...-.....--...-..--- hundred weight 76 1.97 70 1.88 
Gie..2s<- edncngepoccinpgmbsdscesesspeeapoordy she 76 . 65 70 60 
OS Ss SEAT cab cc dadcnob saint hniebsnnecrised 0.- 76 1.27 70 1.15 
SEEDS iciinadtrihompangponeisestasasnchouagenl ton 70 48. 60 65 46. 20 
BO ne bushels 7 3. 09 65 2.92 
POOR... ow ss oe sn coe nem ns nnn geen nteocenan do... 75 2.15 70 2. 09 





PRICE SUPPORT CORRELATED TO FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Secretary, in going over a review of your De- 

artment in the years that you have been Secretary, I notice that you 
Save reduced price supports on cotton by 12 percent. You have re- 
duced price support on cotton from 32 cents to approximately 28 
cents. You have reduced price support on corn - 20 percent, 
on barley by 26 percent, on cottonseed by 33 percent, flaxseed by 
25 percent, oats by 25 percent, rye by 21 percent, sorghum by 20 per- 
cent, soybeans by 21 percent, butterfat by 19 percent, and milk by 19 
pre That is the reduction that you have made in price-support 
evels during your tenure in office. During that same period, farm 
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income has gone down something in excess of 20 percent. These fig- 
ures are evidence of the soundness of myself and other members of the 
committee in the belief that the price received by the farmer is a 
very key factor in farm income. A comparison between the reduc- 
tion in farm income from 1952 to 1957 and the reductions you have 
made in price-support levels during this period, certainly bear out 
such a conclusion. 

In your advocacy of reduced price supports, you have always taken 
the view that to reduce supports would increase consumption. What 
evidence do you have that there has been any increase in consumption 
in these commoditiess that you have reduced ¢ 


RECOGNITION OF FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, you have raised several questions: 
First of all, in adjusting the price supports—there have been cases 
where we have also shown some increases—we try to look at each com- 
modity and do what we think is best for that commodity, particularly 
in the long run. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you mean that you consider what is best for the 
middlemen or do you mean the farmers who are engaged in producing 
the commodity ? 

Mr. Benson. Our concern is for the farmer. Our major concern is 
for the farmer ; Lam sure you know that. 

We recognize that one of the most serious depressing effects on farm 
income—in the last couple of years, particularly—has been the very 
heavy accumulations of surplus commodities in Government ware- 
houses. Our career economists estimate that our surpluses have 
brought about a reduction of some 20 percent in the total farm income 
or about $2 billion. To pile up surpluses in Government warehouses, 
which in turn depress farm prices, 1s not helping agriculture. 

So, we tried to set the supports at levels that would permit these 
commodities to flow into consumption. Then we put our emphasis on 
marketing, for which you have been very strong, Mr. Chairman. We 
put our emphasis on markets, the expansion of markets at home and 
abroad. We want to move these supplies into use rather than into 
Government warehouses, which are not a market. Once it gets there, 
only three things can happen to it; eventually it will have to move out 
into domestic markets or into foreign markets, or just stay there and 
accumulate storage charges until it spoils. So we have tried to set 
these rere at a level that will tend to promote orderly marketing 
and tend to permit these commodities to move into consumption. 


SALE OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, I could buy that a little easier if the 
record did not show that for 3 separate years you had unlimited 
authority to sell these commodities in worldwide markets, that there 
were no restrictions whatsoever. Such statements will be found on 
page 99 of the CCC hearings in the 84th Congress, in 1956. Further 
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evidence will be found on page 49 of the 1955 hearings, second session, 
in which you listed all the various commodities that you had responsi- 
bility for but flatly refused to offer in world trade on competitive basis. 

I realize you took the view that other countries didn’t have the 
money with which to buy our products. We had to correct that by 
showing that the foreign countries did have dollars. 

The next argument that you made, as I recall it, was that the trade 
was opposed to these competitive sales. So we in turn had to have 
an investigation as to where the trade stood on this matter. Also, I 
believe there was some other argument as to the policies of the State 
Department. So we had the State Department before us. As I recall 
it, they testified that they had never opposed competitive sales, though 
they kept their hands in the Public Law 480 disposals. 

Finally in 1956, for the first time, we got you to offer this cotton, 
because of the supply on hand. Yet for 5 straight years I was trying 
to get you to do the very logical thing of offering it for sale at com- 
petitive prices. It is my understanding from your reports that, once 
we got you to move, you sold about 6 or 7 million bales in 1956. If 
you had been offering that cotton for sale in 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
what is your judgment as to how much cotton you would have 
moved ¢ at is your view as to how much of this 35 percent cut in 
cotton acreage that you visited on the cotton farmer could have been 
avoided? By your own survey, you showed that in 1955, 55,000 farm 
families were put off the farms in the South under the acreage reduc- 
tion for cotton in that year. If you had offered this cotton, as you 
are authorized under law, for sale competitively during those 5 years, 
how much of this terrible situation would have been prevented ? 

Mr. Benson. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be diffi- 
cult to show that these people who have left the farm have done so 
because of our sales policy. 

Mr. Warrren. It is not sales policy. It is lack of sales policy and 
your own survey said they were put off farms as a direct result of 
acreage cuts. 

Mr. Benson. Call it what you will, I am sure it is not due to policy 
or lack of policy, as you want to call it. In the case of cotton, there 
are a number of factors in the situation, as you well appreciate, I am 
sure. It is part of the trend that has been going on for many years 
in agriculture. The number of farmers has been declining. The 
greatest declines took place before this administration came into 
office, not due to Government policy but due to the play of economic 
forces. The great demand for labor in the cities at high wages, mech- 
anization of agriculture, and many other factors have played a very 
important part in that trend. The trend is still going on, in a limited 
way. 

EFFECT OF ACREAGE REDUCTION IN 1955 
Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, in connection with that, I would like 


to include in the record at this time the report of your own survey 
as to the effect of your acreage reduction in 1955 for cotton. 





= 


(The report is as follows :) 


Number of counties with 1,000 or more acres of cotton and number of counties 














reporting 
Number of Number of 
counties Number counties Number 
State having of coun- || State | having of coun- 
1,000 or ties | 1,000 or ties 
| more acres | reporting | more acres | reporting 
of cotton of cotton 
PEEL odessa es- _| 67 67 || DEE enn sccnses 77 80 
Arisenal .Ji5. cL... td 7 7 || New Mexico. ______-- 11 | 10 
Arkansas. ...--...- Shied 63 | 54 North Carolina __---_..- 55 | 64 
Cierieeet 5. 6 Lous esse | 8 | 9 || Oklahoma eiearee i Relecnale 59 | 74 
I kent qtnse mins 11 | 27 || South Carolina _._... | 46 | 44 
Georgia todeddidgiaiatio’ 138 139 || Tennessce__-- ES eee 35 44 
Siens. O03. i.e 0 8 |} Texas_..._..--. b dihdal 205 | 212 
Reneuys + aE Ton 2) 2 || Virginia_........- dine 6 14 
ouisiana._._. . 46 29 —-- — ——-—|--— 
Missouri 8 ~ i Total wea 7) 844 887 
| 














Summary of answers from 887 counties to the following question: 

“How many renter families (tenants and sharecroppers) have been or will be 
forced off farms due to 1955 reduction in cotton allotments? The question is 
concerned only with the number of renters (as defined above) forced off farms 
due to the 1955 reduction in cotton acreage allotments and not for other causes 
such as mechanization, drought, etc.” 


Renter families Renter families 
Minbota ck Jost) Lies 7, 554 | Mississippi_____ ander wathodideket dduteles 11, 981 
PNG tela nee brdicneeeeewelc 1370 Ot MORIO0 obi ccece cee necmnm 137 
Pea cchigihtithcciistteatinanmiinans 4, 246 | North Carolina________________ 2, 783 
Ca eecsace ae OT CI i ee 1,477 
Pieris 22.0 So ey i ek 279 South Carolina. —__....__.-_ 4,147 
Qeoreieeo sis es Sets Beh Cal S) 207: | Tetneeeee@iiiiea sk ek 3, O75 
Th citric th Rediincs. OD FN its Bis Sticentnins scysmeng 5, 580 
TD irc Bicdindcich isis ecidibotin yO I ii wi cette lta 108 
CRIN oon ee ae 3, 395 -a a 
Wier Ee ee 2, 202 Tere! 10.2 Mi Se ed 55, 348 


Summary of answers from 887 counties to the following question : 

“How many small cotton farmers (i. e. those with 5 acres or less of cotton 
allotted in 1954) will have net income for the farm reduced by $100 or more due 
to the 1955 cotton acreage reduction? Do not include in this estimate the number 
who may have income reduced due to not planting full allotments. The value 
of crops produced on acres diverted from cotton should be considered in arriving 
at the net income loss.” 


MI accent: we acoreacaen Soa 17, Gee | eee 34, 414 
ya ROMER TARA ROE ETS ARETE SG} New Merce. sll 64 
Aan it a Sar 1, 496 | North Carolina___.___._______ 17, 397 
Qi I aed isc ot pike cs tits ig dietie nhats Oi OI a ete eds ies snd gn ins 378 
Te ctiacniasiiicictnningcediiaaan Sei citaee 2, 348, South Carolina___..._____.___ 10, 400 
Is sarscin eset etcekisaasn scmpirnencourvenes 19; OEE Oe ee 14, 944 
Perrmene. 38 id oe eee ae 7 wre 2 a 6, 129 
MOR CROR sii i asl SOG Witeifisl si ioewe cei cc) 1, 682 
RIG ADRicistadcicininiect en iacicmetnge 6, 649 ———__ 
TN i A ae 1, 881 tn ae 130, 603 


Mr. Benson. Of course, when you say our acreage reduction, Mr. 
Chairman, you must realize that the acreage reduction was caused by 
the formula in the law. We followed that. I know you maintain we 
ought to have been selling more cotton competitively. There are a 
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number of factors in that situation—you have mentioned some of 
them—and I think there was a Jimitation on dollars. Nobody knows 
exactly what that limitation was. We were anxious, too, to get some 
flexibility into our support mechanism. Otherwise, it Seale simply 
mean that the Government would receive all the cotton at one figure 
and then sell it out at some other re. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which is what the law contemplates, isn’t it? 

Mr. Benson. I am not sure that the law contemplates that. We 
have the authority to do it, that is true, but certainly -—— 

Mr. Wurrren. If the law authorizes you to support prices, and sets 
the basis on which you support, and then provides for sales in world 
trade competitively, would it not seem that Congress had intended 
that or would not have written it into law? 

Mr. Benson. May I answer it in this way: I am sure that the Con- 
gress did not intend that we become the sole marketer of cotton and 
have all the cotton flow into Government hands. In time this would 
ary up our private marketing machinery. 

fr. Wurrren. Your action was taken because of the middleman? 

Mr. Benson. No, it was not. We think it is in the interest of the 

farmer to preserve our marketing machinery. 


COMPETITIVE SALE OF COTTON IN WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to ask you again, if the Congress wrote 
into law price supports and provided for sales in world trade on com- 
petitive basis, wouldn’t you think that Congress intended that? 

Mr. Benson. I think Congress intended that we use that author- 
ity, with wisdom, of course. We felt that the course we pursued was 
the wise course and of course you mentioned that there was some oppo- 
sition from other departments. We did have a problem of getting 
support for the sale of cotton abroad, You know that. We first ob- 
tained approval for the sale of 1 million bales of the lower quality 
cotton and many people thought then that we would not be able 
to move the million bales. 

Mr. Wurrrten. Was that approval from the White House level ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, and from other departments of Government. 
And then there—— 

Mr. Wuitren. May I keep the record straight, Mr. Secretary? At 
the time we had this cotton problem, this committee had finally per- 
suaded you to offer all 19 other commodities in world trade on com- 
petitive basis. Were you not, when you were having trouble getting 
clearance for cotton, offering all other commodities ? 

Mr. Benson. I am not sure whether we were offering them all but 
Dr. Butz could answer that, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. At the time we finally received clearance to move 
cotton on a competitive basis you were offering all other commodities 
in world trade on a competitive basis, were you not ? 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benson. I think we did supply a statement on that—Dr. 
Paarlberg reminds me. 


ACREAGE FORMULA 


Mr. Wuirren. Your own survey showed that, in addition to all the 
farmers that were being squeezed out economically, acreage reductions 
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put 55,000 farm families off the farm. In doing that, you said you 
were following the formula. I agree with that, but that formula also 
provides that you shall add expected exports, expected domestic con- 
sumption, plus 30 percent, in fixing the acreage. ; 

Now, by holding this cotton off world markets for 3 straight years, 
though the law authorized competitive sales and I think contem- 

lated it, your exports were down so that cut the farmers’ acreage. 
Baouias your exports were going down, you had that extra cotton on 
hand. So when you figured that into your acreage allotments, you 
hit the farmer again. 

So, I am saying that this policy of holding our cotton off world 
markets competitively, ulna! many American cotton farmers. 

Now, I don’t mean to belabor the record, Mr. Secretary, but I would 
point out again, the law provides and has provided that, notwith- 
standing the formula, in time of an emergency you had authority to 
increase acreage with regard to any commodity. As I pointed out at 
that time, and I would like to have the record show here the pertinent 
parts of Proclamation No. 2914, on December 16, 1950, the President 
of the United States declared that a state of national emergency 
existed. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


PROCLAIMING THE EXISTENCE OF A NATIONAL EMERGENCY BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas recent events in Korea and elsewhere constitute a grave threat to 
the peace of the world and imperil the efforts of this country and those of the 
United Nations to prevent aggression and armed conflict ; and 

Whereas if the goal of Communist imperialism were to be achieved, the people 
of this country would no longer enjoy the full and rich life they have with God’s 
help built for themselves and their children * * *, 

I summon our farmers, our workers in industry, and our businessmen to make 
a mighty production effort to meet the defense requirements of this Nation * * *, 

Mr. Wuirren. So here we had the emergency declared, and here 
was the law that gave you the right to increase acreage in time of 
emergency, and here were 55,000 farm families, according to your 
own survey without a thing to do. I have always differed with you 
about your failure to use that power under the law. You will recall 
that, before you became aware of having that authority under the 
law, you had made the speech to the southern governors in Virginia, 
in which you stated that the situation was so serious, if it were within 
your power, you would do something to relieve the situation of these 
farm families put out on the roads. Then I called your attention to 
the fact that in time of emergency you had a right to relieve it, as the 
President had declared an emergency. But, as I recall it, you said 
that you had gone over it and your conscience would not let you 
reach the proper determination. 

Mr. Benson. There was no emergency insofar as the supply of cot- 
ton was concerned. 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is correct. But the law doesn’t say an emer- 
gency insofar as the supply of cotton. It says im time of emergency. 

Mr. Benson. Just because there was a military emergency, it did 
not mean that we go to extremes on any commodity program. 

I would like to say again that the fact that people have left farms 
in the South and elsewhere has not been due to any particular agricul- 
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tural policy. In my judgment, it has been due to a whole series of 
factors, most important of which, I think, has been the demand for 
labor in the cities, high wages offered, mechanization of agriculture, 
the increased efficiency of our farmers. Those have been the major 
factors. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can’t agree with you fully. I don’t mean to say 
that some of those things don’t enter into it. I realize that you place 
great emphasis on economic units. Well, the farmer is an economic 
unit. When you cut the price of a farmer’s bale of cotton by $9 last 
year and $6 this year, and when you cut his cotton acreage 35 percent, 
you have made a lot of economic units uneconomic by action of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


PRICE SUPPORTS DO NOT AFFECT THE WORLD MARKET 


Mr. Benson. Of course, had we continued the high rigid support 
program, which would tend to dry up markets both at home and 
abroad 

Mr. Wuirrten. I want to take issue with you right there. Why 
would it dry them up abroad ? 

Mr. Benson. Because our cotton was not priced competitively—— 

Mr. Wurrrten. All right. You set the price in world trade. 

Mr. Benson. And at home. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I would like to ask you to answer my question. You 
said that the high support level dried up our markets abroad. You 
just agreed that you had authority to sell abroad competitively, re- 
gardless of support level. Y ou agree to that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, I think the authority is in the CCC Charter. 

Mr. Waurrren. Whatever the support level was, you had the author- 
ity to sell competitively. If foreign markets were being dried up, it 
was your own refusal to offer competitively. Would you not agree 
that, — your reasons for not doing it might be, that was the 
cause 

Mr. Benson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I come back again 
to the point I made earlier, that I am sure it was not the intent of Con- 
gress that the CCC be the sole marketing agency in this country. We 
do not want Government monopoly in the handling of-— 

Mr. Wuirren. Why treat cotton differently from the other 19 com- 
modities you were already selling competitively prior to 1956. 

Mr. Benson. I do not know that we are treating it differently. We 
started on some earlier than others. 

Mr. Wurrren. You just heard your own folks say that on January 
1, 1956 you.were offering and had been for some time all 19 commodi- 
ties except cotton. 

Mr. Benson. Certainly there was no disposition on the part of any 
of us to discriminate against any commodity. Of course, cotton is a 
world commodity. It is a very sensitive commodity, in some areas. 
You have the question of our relations with other countries to consider, 
which you don’t have to the same degree in many of the other commodi- 
ties which we sold. 

Mr. Wurtren. You mean that cotton, with the biggest reduction of 
any of them and the only commodity taking 2 straight years’ reduction, 
is the only commodity that these international commitments and as- 
surances and all that kind of thing tie into? 
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Mr. Benson. It is not the only one, Mr. Chairman. It is one of the 
very important ones. ; 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Secretary, I feel so strongly about this, I hope 
you will accept my apologies in advance for seeming to be very much 
wrought up about it. But I would appreciate your answering my 
questions and I will give you any time you wish to qualify, modify or 
expand on pom answers. But, may I again repeat the question: When 
you said that high support levels would in any way affect foreign 
sales, you were mistaken, unless you yourself withheld that commodity 
from foreign markets, because there was no limit on your ability to 
offer it in world trade competitively. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Benson. High supports? 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not answering. ; 

Mr. Benson. Yes, I will answer it. High supports, Mr. Chairman, 
would have the effect of pricing our cotton above world markets and to 
that extent would tend to dry up world markets, which has happened. 

Mr. Wuirten. I can’t let that answer stand because it is a flat con- 
tradiction of the truth. 

Mr. Benson. Let me finish my answer. We could, however, under 
the charter of CCC, as I understand it, have stepped in as a govern- 
ment, and taken the commodity in and sold out at a much lower figure 
on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Wurrten. As authorized by the law? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, it was authorized by law. 

Mr. Wuirren. As you are now doing it? 

Mr. Benson. As we are now doing it. 

Mr. Wuirtren. So, the support level would not have a thing in the 
world to do with your ability to offer these commodities competitively 
in world trade under any circumstances ? 

Mr. Benson. It would unless we disregarded entirely the relation- 
ship of price supports to the whole operation and unless we eliminated 
from our thinking the possibility that the Government would become 
the only market for cotton and take over the whole operation. This 
would tend to dry up our own private marketing machinery which 
I think is not good for agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think these 55,000 farm families were put out 
because you were giving attention to middlemen as against the farmer. 

Mr. Benson. There again, Mr. Chairman, we don’t agree. I think 
that was not the major factor at all. The major factors are the ones 
I have mentioned. 


FARMERS’ COST 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, I think you will agree that farmers’ income 
is price times volume less cost. What has happened to farm costs 
during the 4 years that you have been in office, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Benson. Well, farm costs have remained high, in many cases 
have risen substantially. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Farm income is down 20 percent or more, and costs 
are staying stable at the best and actually climbing a little bit. If 
you want to help the farmer’s income, you have to do it one of two 
ways, don’t you? Pricewise or volumewise. Price or volume is all 
that is left, since cost is constant or rising. 

Mr. Benson. I don’t say there isn’t anything we can do on the cost 
side; as you know, we are putting a lot of emphasis, in our research 
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program, on reducing costs, making our farmers even more efficient. 
I think that some of these wage sebilobaaints have had an adverse effect 
on agriculture. I have spoken out, I presume at some risk, on that 
issue also. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you asked industry and labor unions to hold 
themselves in check, to help the situation. “Then you do more damage 
to farm incomes by reducing price supports, than perhaps they are 
doing with their constant increases. 

You have had a 62- -percent increase in research. I know there have 
been some findings, but I would like for you to agree if it is true, 
that notwithstanding 62-percent increase in funds in your own De- 
partment for research, in spite of all the benefits that you thought 
would come from that, costs have still gone up during your tenure, 
haven’t they ? 

Mr. Benson. I think they have gone up, but that is not evidence that 
research is ineffective. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not arguing that. 

Mr. Benson. Research is never dramatic, It is always slow but it 
is effective over the long pull. I think most of the progress we have 
made in agriculture in the last 50 years has been due to research and 
education which has resulted in reduced costs, more e efficiency on the 
= of our farmers. Then I think the freedom that the farmers have 

ad to operate has been another important factor. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now we get back to what I wanted to develop. If 
costs, notwithstanding all your efforts, have gone up and farm income 
is down 20 percent, : and you want to help that farm income, you have 
got to increase the number of units he has to sell, or you have got to 
increase the price that he sells it for, haven't you? That is your only 
way in the world to increase his net income, isn’t it ? 


EFFECT OF REFUSAL TO SELL IN WORLD MARKET ON FARM INCOME 


Mr. Benson. Of course one of the big factors that depresses farm 
income has been this overhanging supply of surpluses as you know. 
We do want to increase acreage and I think we are mov ing in the diree- 
tion where we can give increased ac reage. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us get to the other factors and see about that. 

You say that the drop in farm income is all due to this big supply 
overhanging his markets. W hy was it in 1953 you would not sell these 
commodities in world trade competitively so as to get them off his 
neck? Why was it in 1954 you would not offer these commodities in 
world trade competitively? Why was it in 1955 that you finally got 
around to offering many of them, but you still would not sell cotton ? 

Now, you are very proud, and the President is proud, and I am prond 
of you for being proud of what you did sell in 1956. But if you had 
not stuck to your policy of holding these commodities—and many 
folks thought you held them so you c ould get your way about lowering 
prices 





Mr. Benson. That is not true, of course. 

Mr. Wurrren. I say, many folks thought that. If you had not stuck 
to your determination, from your friends’ standpoint, and your stub- 
bornness, as your critics w ould view it, how much of that would have 
helped farm income if you had been following the policy of selling 
competitively in 1953, 1954, 1955, that you did follow in 1956? 
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Mr. Benson. I presume no one knows, Mr. Chairman, but there are 
other things we had to do. We had to get broad authority for the 
movement of these surpluses, in addition to pricing some of them com- 
petitively on world markets. 

Mr. Wurrren. I cannot agree with you there. When the charter 
gives you unlimited authority to sell through normal channels for 
dollars without restrictions, I do not see where you would have to have 
any additional authority. f 

Mr. Benson. We wanted a program that would not keep the Gov- 
ernment permanently in business handling farm commodities. 

Mr. Wuirren. You were willing to let farm income drop 20 per- 
cent; you were willing for 55,000 farm families to be forced off farms 
in the South alone, just to have the kind of a program you wanted. 

Mr. Benson. That was not the cause; that was not the cause. 

Mr. Wuirtren. What is the cause? 

Mr. Benson. We were trying to get a well-balanced program and 
have been moving, I think, in that direction. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me return to this: You will agree, won’t you, 
that if you want to help farm income, you have got to increase the 
units to sell, or the price per unit ? 

Mr. Benson. Or reduce his costs. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have seen costs going up in spite of all your re- 
search. So if his costs are stable, the farmer will be lucky, won’t he? 


FARMERS FACE RISING COST 


Mr. Benson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I think, that most 
of the decline in farm income has been due to rising costs. I think the 
records will show that. About four-fifths of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You say it has been rising; the costs. 

As amateur economists, we travel with fear and trepidation when 
we talk to you experts in the field. But farm income has been price 
times volume less cost—always. And the Secretary says that the drop 
in farm income, that this reduction you have given him in price, and 
this 35 percent cut you have given him in acreage, which cut his vol- 
ume, have not caused the drop in farm income. He says it is the 
increase in cost. Doctor, you do not believe that yourself, do you? 

Mr. Paarvperc. I would like to explain it this way, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not believe that yourself. 

Mr. Paartperc. Since 1947, if you want to consider that the begin- 
ning point, it was the high point in farm income, since that time vol- 
ume of farm production has gone up sharply. 

Mr. Wuirren. Per acre. 

Mr, PaarrBerc. Gross volume, total agricultural volume, has gone 
up sharply. The prices received have gone down. When you multiply 
the larger volume times the somewhat lower price, the gross income of 
agriculture is not much changed since 1947. Since 1947 the costs of 
farm production have increased markedly, a consequence largely of 
increased quantities of purchased items, and some increase in per unit 
costs. So that of these three elements you suggest, the big responsi- 
bility for the farmer’s reduced net income attaches to his rising pro- 
duction costs. 
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Mr. Wutrren. Of course that increase clearly shows your reduction 
in price supports did not cut production. Now, let me give you the 
other factor. You are figuring the farmers that are left on the farm, 
and you are not including the 55,000 who were put off cotton farms 
in 1955, according to your own survey. 

Mr. Paartserc. If you wanted to figure this on a per capita basis, 
Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Wurtrren. Per farmer or per capita? 

Mr. Paartperc. Per farmer. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you include the farmer who has been squeezed 
off, it would make your picture somewhat different; would it not? 

Mr. Paarveerc. It would indicate a greater increase in production 
on a per farm basis than has been the case on an aggregate basis. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could we have in the record at this point the produc- 
tion of cotton for the years 1947 down to date? 

Mr. Paartperc. We can supply that. 

(The information sequential is as follows :) 


Production of cotton, United States 


Year: Thousand bales 
Ahn canc eit india tndca tens a ada tae ates inteadaainenontionechonas teas sor emaee 11, 860 
BE seceeenigatnersicighis te vatican hckangpaiy-ednee aaa Mees beet ile Rstleahass ad a oaiedes 14, 877 
WU Was te Ue Ce ie ee eee ee i ai 16, 128 
iat ce ela lctniceesttinsn eaetnnrdvalindieesigisthmiente 10, 014 
ite dell lee dahld ila enensinindoentnen-cndipmmnensiooe 15, 
a a a ai i nicresineschnemepengpaimesinentt 15, 139 
age  k cia RS S Wie ey es wpemnasnelibraabscn ab enccdvanaivou 16, 465 
chided Rach sta hing hakdaehp at  h eS  d 13, 696 
Ea eb a TI he eet slahiedilale 14, 721 
UT Bin cnecinibiinaa cathe isiisadid eee lain tthe ha iutathaineieina thimatiatntil xpeieiatts etna 18, 


ACREAGE CONTROL HAS NOT REDUCED PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirten. One of the arguments, Mr. Secretary, that you made 
about reducing price supports was that it would decrease production. 
Dr. Paarlberg makes you out as being mistaken about that. Now 
nee explain wherein the error was. Dr. Paarlberg says we have 
1ad_ an increasing production under your theory. 

Mr. Benson. That is right, as we cut back the acreage allotments 
on our farmers, they have tended to intensify their operations on the 
remaining acres. You know what has happened to the yield per acre 
in the case of cotton. In 1950 it was 269 pounds; in 1956 it was 408 
pounds. In other words, acreage control is not effective in reducing 
total overall production. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, that is a very good statement. I 
would give you credit for originality if I had not made that same 
statement to you in 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. On each occasion I 

inted out to you that every time you reduce the farmer’s price per 
bale of cotton he will try to make up the difference by having more 
bales, 

Mr. Benson. When you cut acreage he intensifies his operations 
on the remaining acres. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your records prove that it is true. The other state- 
ment that you have made was that this would increase consumption. 
When you reduced the selling price by the farmer—and you reduced 
him $9 a bale last year, that is about $100 million in farm income to 
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the cotton farmer, as I recall—your argument was that that would 
increase consumption. Was that not one of your arguments for it? 

Mr. Benson. I think consumption is related to price, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. When you announced this recent reduction 

Mr. Benson. As a matter of fact, the cotton industry, like any other 
industry, must be competitive, pricewise, and qualitywise, and think 
promotionwise. I think those are three important factors. Now, if 
you are going to do that all by government, that is one thing; or if 
you are going to gradually get in a position where that industry will 
compete freely in the world, that is something else. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, the law gives the right to compete freely in 
the world, if they can get the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I thought we had agreed earlier that you just could not get agree- 
ment—I realize you had problems at the White House and at other 
levels, 

Mr. Benson. It is a question of whether you are going to have a 
Government operation as a long-time proposition. If the Govern- 
ment is going to be in the cotton business eternally, that is the way 
out. But I do not believe that that is the course that we need to follow 
or should follow. I think the Government is in too darn much 
business now in competition with its own taxpaying citizens. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you that you feel that way. And if 
you had it within your power to reduce wages, if you had it within 
your power to control bargaining contracts of labor unions, if you had 
it in your power to prevent United States Steel from raising its prices 
which reflect in raising everything else, if you had it within your 
power to prevent these 14 freight-rate increases since 1946, if all of 
that was in your power so you could treat all these segments like you 
did agriculture, we might not be so well off but we would be in a 
common pot, But unfortunately, we are saddled with your views in 
agriculture and these other folks do not have those views controlling 
their interests; that is the tragedy of this situation. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am not asking for any more power. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I doubt whether any of these groups you 
talk about, as much as they might like you personally, would invite 
you to take over in these other fields. 

Mr. Benson. It would not do them any good if they did. 

Mr, Wurrren. My attention has been called to the fact that the 
Secretary of Labor was just in and asked for increases for labor, 
which is a little different viewpoint. 

Mr. Benson. He has asked that the minimum wage be extended 
to additional people. I am not opposed to high wages, to good 
wages. When those wage increases go beyond increased productivity, 
in the case of labor, then I think it is something that agriculture needs 
to take note of. 

Mr. Wuirten. I #m not finding too much fault with your growling 
about these other segments of the population. I do a little of it my- 
self. But you are in shape to make it come about in agriculture, while 
you can just criticize and talk about the others. But you are making 
your views stick where the farmer is concerned. That is what makes 
this wide disparity come about, 

Now, let us put in the record since 1946 the consumption of cotton 
to see whether reduced price results in increased consumption. 

I think Mr. Wells could answer that. Is he here today? 
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Mr. Benson. I think not. Mr. Beach is here. He can respond to 
that, 


REDUCED SUPPORT LEVEL CORRELATED TO RETAIL PRICES 


Mr, Wurrren. You cut the farmer’s price; you cut the support level 
of cotton last year by $9 a bale. That cost the cotton farmer a tremen- 
dous amount of income at a time when he dropped down to a very 
low point. Where did the $9 go, Mr. Secretary? We went into it 
with Mr. Wells, and we cannot find where it showed up in any reduc- 
tion in retail sales price of cotton products, So I am just wondering 
who got, it. 

Mr, Benson. Mr, Chairman, I think it is obvious that the reduction 
in cotton greatly increased our exports. 

Mr, Wurrren. Wait a minute, Mr. Secretary. We just covered 
that point. Whatever the price-support level, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had authority to sell competitively in world trade. If price 
supports had been 5 percent. of world price, he had a right to sell 
competitively; and, if it had been 40 percent of parity, he had the 
authority. So the price-support level has nothing in the world to 
do with the authority to sell competitively in world trade, Let us 
get that final. 

Mr, Benson. It has nothing to do with it if you want the Govern- 
ment to become the sole handler of cotton. It is just that simple. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are using that authority ? 

Mr. Benson. I am using it, yes; temporarily. 

Mr. Wurrren. Temporarily? Do t understand you are going to 
stop it? 

Mr. Benson. I am anxious to get our agriculture in balance. T am 
perfectly willing to use emergency measures—the soil bank is an 
emergency measure; 480 is an emergency measure; this sale that we 
are making now in great volume, and I think successfully, and which 
you have been urging, is an emergency measure, 


NEED FOR MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION IN WORLD TRADE ON A 
COMPETITIVE BASIS 


Mr. Wutrren. You do not mean that we should not require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consistently, in the years to come, keep 
American production moving in world trade on a competitive basis? 
You believe that is unsound ? 

Mr. Benson. I want American production to continue to move in 
world trade. I do. I certainly do not suppose anyone ever put more 
emphasis on marketing than we have done. 

Mr. Wurrten. Competitively ? 

Mr. Benson. It will have to be competitively. 

Mr. Wurrren. I take it from your statement that you mean, though, 
that, when this temporary situation is over, the American farmer 
ought to take a low enough price to compete with the 50-cents-a-day 
labor in Mexico and all these other countries that grow cotton. Is 
that your position ¢ 

Mr. Benson. I think an efficient farmer could do that. 

Mr. Wurrren. You believe that he should do that ? 

Mr. Benson. I am not saying what he should do; but I am saying 
that we want to get our program in operation so that we can compete 
without the Government taking over the commodity and being the 
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marketer. If we are not going to do that, then probably we ought 
to set up a system and be open and abov eboard with it and say we 
are going to pay one price on the domestic market and we are going 
to have another price for the part that moves in world trade. 

Mr. Warrren. Is that not what the law says under the charter of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? It provides for support levels. 
It provides for sales on a domestic market at investment plus reason- 
able carrying charges, usually figured at 105. 

That same law, which has been the law from the day you took over, 
also provides for selling that commodity in world tr: ade at a competi- 
tive level so we can retain our fair share of world trade and keep our 
farmers in business. That has been the law from the day you came ‘in. 
So it is in the law and it has been open and above board. We just 
could not get you to use that part of it which called for competitive 
sales abroad. 

But let me point out what you just said, Mr. Secretary. Yoursaid 
that your sales policy as of now is a temporary measure, and that 
you wanted to let the price go down in the United States to the point 
that. we would compete with “foreign markets without any differential. 

Mr. Benson. No. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is that the reason you cut it to 77 percent ¢ 

Mr. Benson. That is not the reason. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is your purpose, then / 

Mr. Benson. Our purpose is to try and get a support level that will 
permit more of this commodity to move mm the trade and eventually 
get some increased acreage; we want to get a greater volume moving, 
and we want to get more of that volume moving in private trade 
rather than through Government hands. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your records show your price reduction did not 
increase domestic consumption and you had the right to sell at re- 
duced prices in world trade anyway. Now, when you support ‘this 
cotton, you sell it to the private trade on a competitive basis and it is 
handled by the private trade. 

Mr. Benson. But it is handled by the Government, comes into 
Government hands; the Government sells it. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you ever have any price-support programs un- 
der present law, it is going to come into Government hands and out 
of the Government’s hands. If you are opposed to having it done 
that way, you are opposed to any price supports; are you not? 


SOYBEANS 


Mr. Benson. No, I am not, Mr. Chairman; I think that is not 
a fair assumption at all. In the first place, let me take the example 
of soybeans, a newer crop, a crop that started in without any market. 
They have consistently asked that their support level be at a point that, 
would permit them to expand their markets, which they have done 
at home and abroad. As a result, their commodity has moved into 
consumption ; their market has greatly i increased ; they have gone from 
1 million bushels up to over 400 million bushels; and they “have met 
the competition at home and abroad. 
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COTTONSEED 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to go into that a little further. I have 
read your speeches on it, and like many things, that is just chapter I. 
A person also has to read chapter II. The two commodities are com- 
petitive all across the board. The meal is competitive; the byproducts 
are competitive; their oils are competitive: soybean and cottonseed. 
And because you handled cottonseed in such a way as to give the break 
to soybeans, the picture is just as you described it. But you should 
diseuss the two commodities together and that is the only way you can 
give a fair picture. 

Mr. Benson. That is what we tried to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your speeches on soybean, those that I have read, 
and I get all your speeches and I read them 

Mr. Benson. I am complimented that you read them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I certainly do, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Benson. I have tried to make a fair analysis. I would be 
glad to have Dr. Paarlberg comment on that point. He has studied 
the marketing of those two commodities. 

Mr. Paartperc. One of the important factors about cottonseed is 
that its production is linked, of course, to the production of cotton. 
It does not respond independently to price because it is a small share 
of the total returns from the cotton crop. So that it reflects the ex- 
perience of the control program on cotton. You have that difficulty 
in comparing cottonseed and soybeans. 

Mr. Wutrren. When you cut any competitor 35 percent in acre- 
age, it naturally leaves a void there which is very helpful to the soy- 
bean. So that is quite a factor in your fine experience with soy- 
beans. 

Mr. Paarteerc. This is true but soybeans have expanded far be- 
yond whatever market came to them as a windfall as a consequence of 
the cotton program. 





COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN SHOULD BE CONSIDERED TOGETHER 


Mr. Wuirren. Haven’t there been years in which you made a dif- 
ferentiation between the support levels of the soybeans and cottonseed, 
so there was a sufficiently wide differential to where the soybeans 
moved into the regular market and you ended up holding the other 
supplies in your hands? That is the key to this thing. 

Mr. PaartperG. This has not been true the past 3 years. 

Mr. Wurirren. There was a period in which that differential was 
sufficient to make one move into the hands of the Government, and you 
would not sell it competitively, while the other took up the slack. 

Mr. Paartperc. This has been rectified in recent years. 

a Benson. Mr. McLain can comment on the relative support 
evels. 

Mr. Warrren. I think at the moment you are perhaps curing it, but 
I am bringing out the history of this matter. 

Mr. McLain. There is no problem at the present time on this score 
at all, Congressman. 
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PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. Wuirren. We have gone pretty far afield so I want to get 
back to my original question. Your order reduced price support for 
cotton last year, when the President raised the price for everything 
else in sight, I cannot help but repeat again that cotton was the last 
one considered. 

Mr. Benson. The President did not do that. 

Mr. Wuirtten. In his veto message he called on you to fix a high 
level price support on these commodities. 

Mr. Benson. The feed grains were raised by act of Congress. That 
was in the legislation. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe they did, but for the other basic com- 
modities he called on you to raise them in his veto message. I have 
complimented him for being a good politician. In the first part of 
his veto message he condemned high level supports. He said that 
it was just ruining this country and the press eulogized and praised 
him. In the second half of his message he fixed high price levels, 
and the papers praised him all over again. We admire that adroit- 
ness down in my section. But notwithstanding that, he reduced price 
supports on cotton $9 a bale. 

Again I ask the question, can you show me any reduction in the 
retail price of cotton products? We have been unable to find it. 
Mr. Wells has been unable to show it. Now, if you reduced the price 
to the cotton farmer by one hundred or more million dollars, and if 
the consumer paid the same price, you gave that money to somebody 
between the farmer and the consumer. Now who? 

Mr. Benson. Dr. Butz, will you comment on that? 

Mr. Burz. I think you have raised 2 or 3 questions here, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the first place, the price-support level on cotton was reduced 
by some $9 a bale, as you point out. It is difficult to trace where that 
$9 went. I think for the record we ought to make clear that a year 
ago this reduction had the support of substantial groups, including 
the National Cotton Council, for example, and some of the Southern 
State farm bureaus for the simple reason 

Mr. Wuirren. I think I should speak up and agree that that is 
right. I would not want to show that you folks were the only ones 
that were wrong in this thing. They were, too. 





LOSS OF COTTON DOMESTIC MARKET TO SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Mr. Butz. I think there was logic back of it in the interest of the 
cotton producer himself, because he had been losing his domestic 
market to synthetic fibers. It was hoped that if there were a modest 
adjustment made in the price-support level, we would stop this rapid 
shift to synthetic fibers and hasten the day when we could increase the 
acreage allotment for our cotton producers. 

That also ties in, I should think, with the export problem. You 
very properly pointed out that the Secretary has authority under the 
charter of the CCC to sell cotton at whatever price he desires to meet 
the world competitive price. In the last year, as you know, we have 
been selling cotton abroad at a subsidy of something like 8 cents a 
pound. A partial consequence of that has been very heavy competi- 
tion by foreign mills against our domestic mills. As you know, we 
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have had to enter into a voluntary agreement with the Japanese to 
restrict their shipments of cotton textile products to this country. 


WORLD PRICE TO DOMESTIC MILLS FOR EXPORT 


Mr, Wuzrren. In that connection, I have recommended and have 
urged on the Department and others, that we provide for sale to the 
domestic mills of an amount of cotton at world competitive lévels 
equivalent to their foreign exports. It is my understanding that in 
this way the allowance of stocks to a large degree would meet that 
same need. 

Mr. Burz. I think it has so far as the exports of our domestic mills 
are concerned. But much of their problem during the last year came 
from increased imports from foreign mills that acquired their raw 
cotton at a price substantially below that which, under the law, our 
domestic mills could acquire cotton for domestic sales. 

From the standpoint of the good of the cotton farmer in the South, 
we have been quite concerned in the Department of Agriculture about 
this because Japan, for example, constitutes a very important sales 
outlet for our raw cotton. And we have been quite fearful of retalia- 
tory actions in Japan where this voluntary limitation was not appre- 
ciated—they have their domestic political problems, too. We have 
been quite fearful that retaliatory measures might result in diminu- 
tion of our export outlet for cotton in Japan as well as in other im- 
portant textile manufacuring countries. Therefore, I think it im- 
portant to point out that even though the Secretary has the authority 
to sell cotton at whatever price he desires, if, through our action, we 
drive the world price of cotton unduly below our domestic price, we 
increase competitive advantage that foreign mills have over our own 
mills. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would not be true if you would just provide 
that the domestic mills could buy an amount of cotton at world price 
equivalent to exports. I would point out that the President has au- 
thority now to limit imports. 

Mr. Burz. The principal outlet for domestic mills is the domestic 
market. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are trying to make your argument on the basis 
that we give an unfair position to foreign competitors. If your prime 
problem is the competition of foreign mills, I am right to recommend 
the foreign exports of our mills be on world-priced cotton. 

Mr. Burz. It is broader than that, Mr. Chairman. You are quite 
right in your point that we could give the domestic mills the same 
competitive advantage in the export market and we are doing that— 
as a matter of fact, we subsidize the cotton content of cotton fabrics 
for export in the same equivalent amount as we subsidize raw cotton 
for export. Therefore, the domestic mills, insofar as we are able to 
get an equitable subsidy arrangement, have the same advantage in 
the export market as do the sellers of raw cotton in this country. 

Mr, Wuirren. We have ruled out that one. Let us move on to the 
next, one. 

Mr. Butz. The real problem, however, comes in the competitive 
advantage that you give the foreign mills in our own market. 

Mr. Wurrten. Let us carry that a little further. Section 22 gives 


the President of the United States authority to fix quotas of imports 
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and levy taxes up to 50 percent of the total value, if that imported 
commodity endangers any price-support program. So you have ample 
authority to protect what you are talking about. 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS SUBSTITUTED FOR ACTION UNDER SECTION 22 


Mr. Butz. You are quite right. But what we have been doing in 
the past year is, in the absence of instituting section 22 action by the 
Tariff Commission route, we have negotiated a voluntary agreement 
with the Japanese under which they will limit their exports of certain 
cotton goods to this country, notably velveteens and ginghams and 
certain manufactured items like sheets and pillowcases and blouses. 
We have entered into this voluntary limitation agreement with the 
Japanese. But now what we fear is that if we push that too far, or 
if, through compulsory section 22 limitation, we restrict their access to 
this market, they will turn elsewhere for their purchase of raw cotton 
and they have in recent years been our No. 1 market for cotton exports. 
That is a market we in Agriculture want to protect if we can. 

Mr. Wurrren. I realize you have a number of problems. I have 
personally never argued against your meeting those problems and 
seeing them and dealing with them. I might differ with your final 
conclusion. But don’t tell me that you haven’t got the authority. 

Mr. Burz. Nobody is telling you we do not have the authority. 
What we are arguing is that if we exercise the authority to the fullest 
extent the Secretary has it, that we may impair our ability to export 
raw cotton. 

Mr. Wuirten. What the Secretary always talks about is, if you 
broke world markets, what the effect would be. If you recall, I have 
been always quite willing to see us regain our normal share of mar- 
kets—referring to the time when we had some 6 or 7 million bales 
moving. I think we should. But when we are getting no more than 
has been our normal share, certainly nobody can rightly question pur 
actions. 


PRICE SUPPORT REDUCTION NOT REFLECTED AT RETAIL LEVEL 


To offset the arguments that you folks were advancing, we made 
a survey to show that every other country in the world, friendly 
country or otherwise, was moving what it did not need by some means 
or other into world trade to sik it competitive. So if we follow a 
course of making the commodities competitive, that is no more nor 
less than every other nation in the world is doing. 

But I want to get back to my original question: If you cut the 
cotton farmer $9 a bale and reduced his already depressed income 
that much further, and if it did not show up at the retail level, who 
got it? 

_ Mr. Butz. That is difficult to answer. I do not have the answer. 

Mr. Wutrren. We have Mr. Wells and he is getting many millions 
of dollars a year for such research. We want that answer from the 
Department. 

Mr. Burz. He can get it; and he is instituting an investigation of 
this. But it involves a breaking down of the margins in the whole 
cotton industry, as you understand. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, if that reduction to the farmer does not show 
up in reduction of price to the consumer, you have not helped the 
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consumer any. All these folks buy cotton or rayon to sell to the con- 
sumer; the consumer is the final yardstick. If the consumers are hav- 
ing to pay the same price for the cotton, and if there is no change at 
the retail level, how can you argue that it affects to any substantial 
extent the ability of the cotton farmer to compete with Dupont? 

Mr. Burz. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the figures at hand, but 
T am informed that there has been some change in relative costs of 
cotton and synthetic products in the wholesale markets. 

One of our primary objectives is to recapture the domestic market 
for cotton fabric, or at least to stop the rapid shift that has been 
taking place to synthetics. I am informed that the rate of change has 
slowed down in the past year, if indeed it has not reversed. I do not 
have the figures here. That is one of our primary objectives within 
the domestic market. 

Mr. Wurrtren. Dr. Butz, you are an expert in the field of econom- 
ies—— 

Mr. Butz. Thank you, sir, for the compliment. 

Mr. Warrren. I mean that. But I do think that applied economics 
is another matter. Is it your view that the American cotton farmer 
who has to apply the economics could produce at any price which 
would have any substantial effect on Dupont and all these big people 
who are in the synthetic field? Don’t you think the farmer would 
go broke and be out in the road long before he could reduce his price 
to the point where it would have any sizable effect on Dupont’s opera- 
tions? I use Dupont because he is probably the biggest in the field. 

Mr. Butz. Mr. Chairman, what you say might possibly come true 
no more rapidly if we continue to reduce his price than if we insist 
on maintaining the price where it was and the domestic market con- 
tinued to deteriorate and we squeezed him back on production allot- 
ments he would go broke faster than ever. 


ACREAGE RESERVE FRIGHTENS WORLD TRADE 


Mr. Waurrten. Mr. Secretary, pursuing another thing, I hope you 
will have occasion to read our report on our visit with the trades peo- 
ple in Europe, last summer. Everywhere we went, there was a dis- 
turbance—and not because you were selling competitively. They were 
disturbed because, with your views, and with the soil bank, it appeared 
that in future years we would not be the producers of cotton and 
other agricultural commodities to the point of being a consistent 
supplier to those countries. That was the main worry that they had. 
And if they read your testimony here, they are going to be scared 
to death that the United States will not produce and offer competitively 
in world markets to the point that they can count on it. It is very, 
very disturbing to me to have you say that competitively sales in world 
trade—and you have got to sell competitively if you want to sell—is 
a temporary program. It scares me to death, Mr. Secretary. I would 
like to insert that portion of our report in the record at this point: 

(The report is as follows :) 


Part ITV—MEETINGS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


This portion of the trip, which included visits to Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Geneva, and Barcelona, was a followup on the trip made 2 years ago relative to 
sales of United States commodities in world trade at competitive prices. In each 
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of these cities, discussions were held with groups of business people and im- 
porters concerning the effect of recent decisions of the United States to enter 
world markets at competitive prices, and the possibility of increasing Huropean 
markets for United States agricultural commodities in the future. 

It is our feeling that these meetings were successful and productive. The 
opinions obtained and information gathered fully support the position taken by 
this committee during the past several years in insisting that the United States 
offer its agricultural commodities in world trade channels on a competitive basis. 
They also indicate that future actions to dispose of United States surpluses in an 
orderly manner and efforts to recapture our normal share of world markets will 
have general acceptance throughout Europe. 


AMSTERDAM MEETING 


In Amsterdam, we met with 2 groups of Dutch businessmen, 1 group consisting 
of the keymen in the cotton industry, and the other group consisting of impor- 
tant dealers in fats and oils. The representatives of the cotton industry were: 
Mr. W. Kats, secretary of the Federation of Societies on Cotton, Rayon, and 
Linen Industry; Dr. W. T. Kroese, director of the N. V. Ten Cate & Co.; Mr. 
H. C. Rommelaar, director of the Bureau of the Netherlands Society of Cotton 
Spinners; Prof. Dr. J. Wisselink, director of the Economic Institute for the Tex- 
tile Industry; and Mr. A. J. Blijdenstein, president of the Association of Cotton 
Spinners. 

The group representing the fats-and-oils industry included: Mr. G. J. van 
Waveren, director, Van Waveren’s Koninklijke Graanhandel N. V.; Mr. J. EB. 
Th. M. Randag, director, Unilever Grondstoffen Mij.: Mr. S. Hoek, secretary, Oil 
Crushers Society; Mr. M. Wijler, director, N. V. Granaria; and Mr. J. Verhage, 
director, International Controle Mij. Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, 
United States agricultural attachés to the Netherlands and Belgium, were also 
present. 

HAMBURG INTERVIEWS 


Our schedule at Hamburg included interviews with German officials represent- 
ing organizations which import large quantities of United States agricultural 
commodities. Interviews were held with the following persons: Mr. Mueller, 
Swift & Co. (meat and livestock) ; Mr. Hoekfelt, Bunge G. M. B. H. (oilseeds) ; 
Mr. Alfred Toepfer (grains) : Mr. Karl-Heinz Lange, member of board, and Dr. 
D. J. Schottelius, executive director, Bremen Cotton Exchange; Mr. Drechsel, 
F.. H. Schaefer & Co. (cotton importers) ; and Mr. Schlenker, Reemtsma Tobacco 
Co. Messrs Schwartz and Rehling, assistant United States agricultural attachés 
at Bonn and Mrs. M. W. Thoreson and Mr. M. A. Falzone of the Hamburg and 
Bremen consulates accompanied the group. 

These interviews were followed by a luncheon meeting with many of these same 
individuals. The guest list also included Regierungsdirektor Jess, member of 
German Senate; Mr. A. Muenchmeyer, president of Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce; and officials of the United States consulate at Hamburg. 


MEETINGS IN GENEVA AND BARCELONA 


In Barcelona we met with various officials of the Spanish cotton industry at 

a luncheon meeting which included the following guests: Senor Pedro Marques, 
agent for Sternberg Martin Co., and director, National Cotton Center (which 
purchases all cotton imported by Spain); Senor Luis Jover, agent for Volkart 
3ros.; Senor Juan Masso and Ramon Perez-Cabrero, agents for Anderson 
Clayton & Co.: and Senors Manuel Bertrand Mata, Manuel Ortinez Murt, and 
Juilo Munoz Ramoneda, leading spinners and weavers. Also in attendance 
were Mr. Max H. Klein, president, American Chamber of Commerce; Senor 
Manuel Caragol, secretary, American Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Arthur O’Neil, 
Lykes Lines Inec.; Mr. James Clark, American Export Lines; Mr. John Burgess, 
agricultural attaché, Madrid; and Messrs. Milton K. Wells and Charles K. 
Ludewig, Barcelona consulate. 

At Geneva, we met with two representatives of the cotton-importing interests 
of Belgium. Since our itinerary did not include Brussels, these men made the 
trip to Geneva to exchange viewpoints on sales of United States cotton in world 
markets on a competitive basis. 
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LOSS OF UNITED STATES MARKETS IN EUROPE 


We found a general concern among these people about the loss of United 
States markets in Burope since World War II. The men from Belgium pointed 
out that American exports of cotton to their country have decreased from 60 
percent of total imports before the war to 8 percent at the present time. Others 
pointed out a similar situation in most countries of Europe. We found that 
United States products are preferred at comparable or slightly higher prices 
because of better quality and more dependable deliveries, but that in recent 
years, United States prices have been held too high to compete in world mar- 
kets despite the natural preference for United States products. 

According to our information, the loss of United States markets in Europe 
is due to: (1) Refusal by the United States until recently to sell competitively ; 
(2) The improved transportation and communications with all parts of the world 
since the last war, making trade with the Near East, Africa, and South American 
easier; and (3) the increased quantity and improved quality of products from 
other countries. 


NEED FOR UNITED STATES TO REENTER WORLD MARKETS 


In all cases, the business representatives contacted were realistic and prac- 
tical and very adept at presenting their own points of view. At the same time, 
we found them fully aware of the United States problems and pleased with 
United States efforts to get back into world trade on a competitive basis. It 
was generally agreed that world trade will never return to normal as long as 
large amounts of United States surpluses are hanging over the market. It was 
pointed out that the general practice in recent years has been to buy in small 
amounts and to keep consumer inventories at a minimum. This has had the 
undesirable effect of putting importers and fabricators on a hand-to-mouth basis 
of operation. Normal long-range purchasing practices have been virtually dis- 
continued. 

During these meetings, it was found that foreign traders in cotton are most 
anxious that the United States give the world assurances that it will continue 
to produce and offer in world markets not less than 5 to 514 million bales annu- 
ally. They want to know that the United States will be a firm source of supply. 
At present, they are afraid this country is cutting acreage back so far it won't 
have the cotton to sell. They are especially fearful that the new soil-bank plan 
will lead to further cuts in United States acreage. If our Government will 
recognize this, it will mean additional cotton acreage for United States farmers. 
This is highly essential to United States farmers and to the world cotton trade 
as well. 

We were told that the world has a real interest in American production for 
export because American varieties are much more Consistent and the world 
is glad to deal with American exporters and American people. They know 
the average American export firm is solvent, that if commitments are made 
delivery will be made. On the other hand, all world traders are skeptical of 
having to import supplies from other sections, because those engaged in export 
trade from other countries are not always solvent and dependable, and the 
quality of the product may vary greatly. 


Should announce annual export quotas 


It was also found that trade groups feel that the United States should accept 
the best competitive bids at whatever price received. They feel that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should announce at the beginning of each year the approxi- 
mat quantity of each commodity which the United States plans to offer during 
the year for export at competitive prices. They pointed out that the two fac- 
tors which every dealer must know are quantity available and potential demand. 

In recent years, the quantity element has been very uncertain in all world 
markets because of United States policies. They feel that annual announcements 
of United States exports would provide considerable stability to world markets. 
They also feel that such plan would result in higher returns to the United States 
for commodities sold than would efforts to control prices directly. 

It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture should announce that it 
intends to produce and offer in world markets on a competitive basis from 5 
to 5% or 6 million bales of cotton annually. Under this plan, purchasers would 
regulate the price through the amount of their bids and the United States 
would avoid much international criticism. This action might also result in 
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higher returns for United States cotton. We are of the opinion, further, that 
this same approach should be considered with regard to other farm commodities. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA AND SATELLITES 


Another policy question which was raised during these meetings was the mat- 
ter of sales of United States agricultural commodities to Russia and the satel- 
lite countries. On this point, there was unanimous agreement among all the 
individuals contacted that the present United States restrictions on trade with 
Iron Curtain countries are unrealistic. It was pointed out that many of our 
western allies are trading with those countries and are picking up sales which 
the United States refuses to make. 

All of these people complained about the requirement that they must certify 
that United States commodities which they purchase will not be resold to Iron 
Curtain countries. In their opinion, this restriction serves no useful purpose 
and creates artificial conditions in world markets. They claimed that such 
a restriction places them at a distinct disadvantage in handling United States 
commodities, particularly where other western countries sell such products to 
Russia and the satellites. 

As a result of these meetings, and based on discussions in Russia and the 
satellite countries, it is apparent that our failure to sell farm commodities 
behind the Iron Curtain is open to serious question. Our refusal to offer cotton 
in that area on a competitive basis has caused Russia to increase payments to 
collective farms producing cotton by about 45 percent. This has enabled Rus- 
sia to become more self-sufficient and less dependent on the American cotton 
farmer. Our refusal to sell cotton on competitive basis enabled Egypt to get 
2 much higher price from Russia for Egyptian cotton, and thereby much mijore 
war material than would have been possible otherwise. Our refusal to sell corn 
to Russia, and at the same time to sell 5,000 tons of hybrid seed so that Rus- 
sia can become more self-sufficient in corn, appears very shortsighted. While it 
may be sound for the whole group of western allies to refuse to do business 
with the Soviet bloc, it doesn’t make sense for the United States to follow a dif- 
ferent course from our allies in this regard. 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON TOBACCO 


Information gathered at these meetings also raises a serious question about 
the present United States policy of offering tobacco in world trade channels 
at 90 percent of parity levels. It indicates that tobacco may be going down the 
same road as cotton. While immediate effects may not be noticeable in the near 
future, this policy will eventually place the United States tobacco grower in the 
same disadvantageous position as the American cotton farmer. 

Over any length of time, the United States cannot sell tobacco in world trade 
at above competitive levels. Increased production in other countries plus pro- 
tection of a United States “price umbrella” will eventually allow our foreign 
competitors to take over world tobacco markets. The tobacco representative in 
Hamburg stated that very little United States tobacco is being purchased in 
Germany this year because of price differentials. 


Mr. Benson. We are going to be in there selling and the American 
farmer is going to be in there competing. I think we are going to 
hold the markets that we have regained since 1951-52 and I hope ex- 
pand them still further. 


EFFECT OF SOIL BANK UPON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, you endorsed the soil bank, Mr. Secretary as 
a means of reducing production. How much reduction are you going 
to have from the soil bank in your judgment with regard to all these 
commodities ? 

Mr. Benson. I have it in my statement here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that table put in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Although the progress toward the goals is not uniform we are hopeful from 
present indications that wheat and cotton producers will put enough land into 


the acreage reserve so that participation will be within the range of our goals. 
In that event we anticipate a reduction under what would otherwise be expected 
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of from 175 million to 200 million bushels of wheat and from 2.25 to 2.5 million 
bales of cotton. 

The probable final signup for rice, tobacco, and corn is uncertain at this time. 
Farmers in most high yielding heavy producing corn areas have been slow to put 
their corn acreage into the reserve under the present allotment program. 

The closing date for signing cotton and tobacco acreage reserve agreements 
is March 1. For spring wheat, corn, and rice the date is March 8. Because of 
the heavy workload, the signup deadline for th: conservation reserve contracts 
to become effective in 1957 was extended from Marc: 15 to April 15. 

Our latest reports show that 17,424 conservation reserve contracts have been 
signed, to be effective beginning in 1956. These contracts cover 1,596,454 acres. 

Contracts to become effective in 1957 numbered 14,400 and include 1,242,823 
acres. The signup is just well under way, and the current figure is not indicative 
of the final total. 

Thus far farmers in the Southwestern and Southeastern States have shown the 
greatest interest in the conservation reserve. 


Mr. Wuirtren. I would like to have the information in the record 
with regard to reduced price supports for corn, barley, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, oats, rye, sorghum, soybeans, butterfat, milk. Also I wish 
to have in the record figures showing the production and domestic 
consumption in those fields since 1952. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Reductions in Federal price supports 























Change from 1952 through 1956 
1952 | 1957 | Reduction _——— et ee Te es ml 
| Production Domestic consumption 

| Percent 
Cotton. ....- $0.32 | $0. 28 12 | —1.8 million bales... ......-- | —461.0 thousand bales. 
GOP... duals? 1. 66 1. 36 20 | +159.0 million bushels. .__..| +178.0 million bushels. 
Barley......| 1.26 . 94 26 | +144.3 million bushels. __...| +83.8 million bushels. 
Cottonseed._| 69.03 | 46.00 33 | —695 thousand tons__.......| —751.0 thousand tons. 
Flaxseed....| 3.90 2. 92 25 | +18.5 million bushels____...| +4.8 million bushels. 
Oats.......- | .»8l -60 | 25 | —64.7 million bushels_ -.-. —39.1 million bushels. 
Oe sendanc-t ee. 17, lee 21 | +5.5 million bushels. ----_- | +4.0 million bushels. 
Sorghum....} 2.46 | 1.83 26 | +114.4 million bushels. .....| +37.1 million bushels. 
Soybeans....| 2.65 | 2.09 21 | +158.6 million bushels. .....| +95.7 million bushels. 
Butterfat....| .716 | .586 18 | +137.0 million pounds__....| +120.0 million pounds. 
a 3. 98 3. 25 18 | +10,627.0 million pounds_...| +-9,986.0 million pounds. 








_ Nore.—During this period, Farm Price Index went down from 288 to 236, a decrease of 22 percent. This 
is about the average of the percentage reductions for the various commodities set forth above. 











Crop production and support levels 






































CORN 
an a 
Production Support Percent of 
levels parity 
| 
BO tReet cited te tenn dnedeneibhitiaanbtacididelnd | a dal a 2 $1. 60 90 
BONUS cw tebe ecb eee c eed dbantiiedal nbs bhdpothdbdelestiaade | 1 3, 210, 000, 000 21.50 90 
tiie. .0t on Ol. owed tetiataghulndbtieemedeeennsenbiiesonall | 1 3, 058, 000, 000 21. 62 90 
SNttisoacdiinientnin dena aaemaiedakaeadinmeaoat cambeksmnneiaieh aaa 1 3, 230, 000, 000 21.58 87 
WRAL 6 Sab Seok suedbakéachdewdcdudéaddunkoneabankeeate 1 3, 451, 000, 000 21.50 84 
1 Billions of bushels. 
2 Per bushel. 
WHEAT 
7 4 
Bs, eine l Sn De cttedhckncesdehi nied a ee ee | 1 1, 306, 000, 000 2 $2. 20 90 
Se det/inaiiesaves bp ERA yt noes ‘ Janet 1 1, 173, 000, 000 22.21 91 
MOOR Sc os is wo dsb nt andi hho dhig Lblckac tdi meee dia} 3 984, 000, 000 22.24 90 
ea ceili asia snot eateied minnittiahenrn'espinepiaimenem dina 3 935, 000, 000 22.08 82.5 
SOU d ss eed doc deebe cn tebandedabhi li Us ntnedbcbodsade 3 997, 000, 000 | 22.00 82.6 
COTTON LINT 
baeaa ae aes eae a nami roger 
MR rks wb id Kiceishimn ses bib chi igdadiebt. «ue ed Sl. dil cea 415, 139, 000 5 $0. 3091 90 
ee ee 416, 465, 000 5 3080 90 
ROE Te EE aa 3 JL bia RE eae 5 3158 90 
NRE ied owns boone nnnnepwiieniniqeakonnign-vetntertirsenh </tsAeue—n 5.3170 | 90 
ee cosas ecad andutiadie Racedee ‘ node tuettiadaa # 13, 303, 000 | 5, 2034 | 82.5 
3 Millions of bushels. 
‘ Bales. 
5 Per pound. 
TOBACCO 
ai i al ie tetas He te Ral 6 2, 256, 000, 000 5 $0. 495. | 91 
Ro on, elo act tink an eee aaa ce ae __| § 2, 059, 000, 000 5. 466 | 91 
1904: . cob it ees iué usd ei) ; _..---------| © 2, 243, 000, 000 | 464 91 
ek ie Sc cctnccni te Nteid tinea aeeaae re \¢ 2, 193, 000, 000 | 5. 462 | 91 
RR a BE aT 53. Mabcbseste nda 2, 145, 000, 000 | 5. 481 | 90 
j | 
PEANUTS 
esti, sulted 2 ah et bali adaleas fe | 6 1, 356, 000, 000 6 $0. 120 | 90 
i a TE hee eth nthe ee | 6 1, 574, 000, 000 | 5.119 90 
BR di deol é el sddadititencchicdesdld (io ee | ® 1, 008, 000, 000 | 5.122 90 
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ma. wapAS aw AELAY, F: MMII R A RR ef 8.114 | 86 
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6 Billions of pounds. 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, the third argument that the Secretary offered 
in support of his flexible supports was competition in world markets. 
The Secretary and everybody here agrees that he already had author- 
ity to sell competitively in world markets. So it leaves the chief argu- 
ment for reduction in price supports increased consumption. And I 
want figures as to what the consumption has been since 1946, and what 
the production is with regard to these other commodities. 

Mr. Paarteerc. Would you like reference also to the fact that these 
are crops on which acreage has increased as a consequence of the 
diverted acres problem ? 

Mr. Wurrten. I believe it would be well to put that in there, because 
it supports my contention that as you reduce the farmer’s price he 
tries to make it up by increased volume. Therefore as you reduced his 
price, he has tried to make it up by having more to sell. It has been 
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my argument from the first. It is completely opposite to the Secre- 
tary’s views. 
PRICE SUPPORT AND FARM INCOME 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think the attempt to associate the 
20-percent reduction in farm income with 23-percent reduction in — 
supports does not hold very well when you consider that only about 
25 percent of farm income is from the supported income. You recog- 
nize that. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true, Mr. Secretary. But I would go a little 
further. If you let the price on basic commodities go down to where 
they quit that and go into these other commodities, you would find it 
would have a sizable effect. That is one of the things that you have 
been preaching that I differed with. I think that the fellow who 
produces agricultural commodities that are nonbasic has a very deep 
interest in the support levels for basic commodities. In my country, 
if you will not let us grow cotton we will grow cattle. If in these other 
sections you have not got a sound program for wheat, they will get 
in the market for something else. I have not believed in a closed 
shop, but I can clearly see, if you have a labor union which is fixing 
the prices that it does have an umbrella effect over those nonunion 
members who work in the same field. So I think you are completely 
unsound when you say that those who do not produce basic commodi- 
ties do not have a real interest in the income of those engaged in 
producing-basic commodities. It has an umbrella effect. 

Mr. Benson. I have never said that they do not have an interest, 
Mr. Chairman. I pointed out that some would attempt to solve the 
whole problem by continuing high rigid supports on the basics. In 
some States, less than 1 percent of the income is from the basics. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would say that, because of the basics, those in the 
other fields have probably a better situation than they would have had 
if you had not had some stabilizing price support on your basic 
commodities. 

Mr. Benson. That is subject to debate, of course. In the case of 
corn, we are simply spreading the commercial corn area; we added 
54 new counties last year. Some of them are in the Southern States, 
as you know. 


PRODUCTION NOT SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED BY PRICE REDUCTIONS AND 
ACREAGE CONTROLS 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, we turn to the point that Dr. Paarlberg made, 
which is that many of these commodities are in the nonacreage control 
category. That clearly shows that in the basic commodities, if you 
had not had acreage control, you would have had a great increase 
with your reduced price, would you not? 

Mr. Paarrpere. Would you repeat the question? I am sorry. 

Mr. Wurrten. I said, your experience in these noncontrolled com- 
modities, where you do not contro] the acreage or the production, is 
that production has expanded. In the basic commodities, where you 
have reduced price supports, in the absence of acreage controls, you 
so have had an even greater increase in production; would you 
no 

Mr. Paartpera. I think not, Mr. Chairman. I think the reason that 
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oats and barley and sorghum grains increased in acreage was not due 
to lowering of price supports. It was due to the fact that the farmers 
had acres available for these crops. They had reduced their wheat 
and their cotton. They simply put these diverted acres into these 
crops. Mr. Chairman, if we believe that—— 

Mr. Wurrren. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Paar.eerc. Yes; I want to get to the basic premise of your 
question. 

Mr. Wuirten. Answer my question and we will go from there. My 
question was that in the basic commodities, with reduced prices, in 
the absence of acreage controls you would have had a tremendously 
increased production in basic commodities. 

Mr. Paarueera. My answer would be, “No,” Mr. Chairman, a frank 
no. 
Mr. Wurrren. The cotton farmer in the South would not have had 
a tremendously larger growth of cotton if you had not had acreage 
control ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. No. That is not your question. 

Mr. Wnrrren. I know that section. If you are as uninformed 
about the rest of the country as you are about the cotton farmer, when 
you tell me that if you had not had acreage controls you would not 
have had an increased production, you do not know what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Paartperc. I did not say that. That was not my understand- 
ing of the question. 

Mr. Wuirten. May I repeat the question? With this reduced price 
support for cotton, if you had not had acreage controls, you would have 
had a tremendously greater increase in production; would you not? 

Mr. Paarteera. I think, Mr. Chairman, that at the present level of 
lowered price supports for cotton you still have an inducement price— 
had you no controls, your production would indeed have been greater 
than with controls. That is the answer to your question, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Wutrren. Production would have increased greatly as the 
farmer tried to make up in bales what he lost in price. 

Mr. Paartperc. Your acres would be greater than they now are 
with controls. 

Mr. Benson. But the overall production was his point, Mr. Chair- 
man. If overall production would not be reduced by that action, total 
agricultural production 

Mr. Wuitren. You just passed the problem on to someone else. 
The farm income would have been greatly down, then. 

Mr. Paartprre. It depends on whether you are thinking about the 
immediate year or whether you are thinking about building markets 
over a period. 

Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Paarlberg, we can argue about our economic 
views. Suffice it to say that we have been following yours and the 
Secretary’s views for 4 long years and farm income is down 20 percent 
and everything else is up about 50 percent. The proof of the cake is 
in the eating, whether you agree with my views or I agree with your 
views. We have all these farmers forced off the farms in the South. 

We had your Farmers’ Home Administration up here a few days ago. 
They were talking about economic units and had lost track of the fact 
that they .are supposed to help the farmer that has no other place to 
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turn. We have had your views, and the facts you cannot contest. It 
ought to be some evidence that there might be something wrong about 
your views when we look and see farm income down about 20 percent 
or more, when you have reduced price supports about 20 percent or 
more on most of the commodities. Any layman would figure that 
there might be some connection between the two. But you do not 
seem to see any tie at all. 

Mr. Paaruperc. He might go back to the period from whence this 
decline began and he might discover that the majority of the decline 
began before the program of flexible supports was inaugurated. 


HISTORY OF FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wuirren. I have a table here in which, to try to be fair about 
it, I have included the year 1946. That was after World War II and 
prior to Korea when the demand started up again. At that time, cash 
receipts of farmers was $28.4 million. In 1952, cash receipts was 
$32.5 billion, up 31 percent. By 1956, cash receipts had gone down 
30 percent. But production expense had gone up 56 percent since 
1946. Net farm income had gone down from $15 billion in 1946 to 
$11.8 billion in 1956, which would be a drop of almost 30 percent if 
you figure it in terms of a 1946 dollar. 

Now, farm income per farm shows that today the farmer is getting 
less than half the income of other folks in our economy. It shows 
that the return of the farmer is down from 82.8 cents to 70 cents an 
hour, while income in all other fields has gone up tremendously and 
average much more than twice that of the farmer. 

At the same time, while we have been arguing about reducing the 
rice the farmer gets for his commodities, the consumers get more 
oaves of bread and other foods for his work hour than ever before. 

I believe I will put this table in the record at this point. I would 
be glad to have any comment that you might wish to make on that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, we have here the official figures from 
the Department showing prices received by farmers from 1946 on, 
the parity index, farm output, and net income of farm operators. I 
think that ought to be made a part of the record, too. 

(The tables and data referred to are as follows :) 


A. The situation on the farm 
1. FARM INCOME DOWN 


























{In billions] 
Cash receipts Production expenses Net income 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
BONS side cay. Shi SM O92. in | MOs foi soe. | SISO. 22s 
Od sn bs Mi eresnnet } 32.5 +31 | 22.5 +57 14.3 —4.7 
1956 __. 30.0 +21 22.1 +56 111.8 —21.3 





1 Only $10.4 billion based on 1947-49 dollars. 








2, FARM INCOME PER FARM DOWN 




















snp etieinitiliint neni ini mame “ pee eae 
Produc- | Invest- | Percent | Number of 
Gross tion Net | ment | return farms 
| expense | 
ee eee oe ar woos eek se Cre 
WR ites. obo ddiiiiden <p «cds $4, 947 $2, 416 2, 531 | $14, 223 | 198 5, 927, 000 
Cl I ee eee | 6, 853 4, 193 2, 660 | 22, 836 | 133 5, 360, 000 
Pini sc Mpinkenchtn bdubehetinn 6, 934 | 4, 519 12,415 | 26, 327 | 107 4, 900, 000 
a i os | i lhe aa aaa I Te. | 
3. RETURN PER HOUR TO FARMER DOWN 
[ ‘ P saa 7 ‘ ‘ $0. 828 
Bevecdcnddsdbabcés weigtawb tarbk hints Kw aiciee<nitdinieaelaiee ae ; 2 tn 
Wid doa cetidhncn -oonctthdGh state ‘ iid eed Gk tes ta oe ar -70 
Manufacturing. $1.98 ‘Telephone $1. 86 
Coal mining — vo SFP ~ Se ne ic datcscctddctiddladeucuscaead 2. 01 
CG Isa viens therein . $ 2.79 Retail trade . 87 
TER ORGB aise weiciigmincncnssdewnuno ce ow 2.11 Laundries. -.-- 1.05 
1 Only $2,117 based on 1947-49 dollars. 
B. Conditions in other segments of the economy 
1. CONSUMER INCOMES UP 
obi a Doteund od —— iad * = 
Total personal income Per persen 
aren an a 7 annals 
Amount | Percent | Amount Percent 
stilted tice caitaedihiterla ade iectasisnatabantle sematanieth sos sida eae catiaiaiiaiadsata ta sneathcaligtttomninncec de Scalia oils 
| Billion 
ES aR Papeete ee 5 oh” RA Re, es, A 1 | $1, 294 
Mth ds cinta pe cantante Rae CE 271.8 +53 1, 833 +42 
a a i i a la Sk siemné eainiiniediote 306. 0 +-70) 2, 010 +55 
2. WHAT 1 HOUR OF FACTORY LABOR WILL BUY INCREASING 
Increase 
1939 1956 —- euiacipiiieatin 
| Amount Percent 
Bread (loaves) aa 4 ‘5 | 8.0 11.0 3.0 37 
Steak (pounds) indo Gh dba staat pine’ 1.8 2.2 4 22 
Milk (pints) - June ailidanweb a 10. 4 16.4 | 6.0 58 
Butter (pounds) - - se eieae ai es 1.9 2.7 8 42 
p SS eee ees : Res 2.0 3.5 | 1.5 75 
Ne Re. ce Sis cow ecb ladné ea duede teedin 2.0 | 3.3 | 1.3 | 45 
Oranges (dozen) edt sivawcie 2.2 3.4 | 1.2 55 
a ere a i ee a I 
3. PERCENTAGE OF CONSUMER INCOME SPENT FOR FOOD DOWN 
‘ 5 cent : ani ; i on se 
Food Housing | Transporta- 


} 


tion 





| 
} 
| 
| 


34.4 11.7 


| 
ON ie Ecce Re ee ee err 35.6 9.3 
ee 32.1 12.0 
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C. Causes of farm problem 
1. FARM PRICES DOWN (1910-14=100) 





Prices received | Prices sin fa Parity ratio 
un wanes —__—_ |____ mr ———— 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount ne Percent 





Oa Ii: a “ oe ae et et ae | Re 
1 Mt Bbecdsdogssost 107 }. 3 
286 | +38 | 83 | 





Percent 
la nnwndshisie 53 
saci tear emi 47 


SR aqeedneesecnea=sitiss davebebells EEE fh cen oo nc 
BE cnnivs odinicnene eae ante ancien dnnateatiehistn Shin = dierhie nn anand 
Phen cthnecteennenn hsp teh d Grancenins 


Freight rates up 83.7 percent (14 increases since 1946); wages in marketing firms up 60 percent; other expenses 
up 50 percent or more. 


3. INVESTMENT PER FARM UP 
aa edp rene ten dhsdidusecttenenetygasdsiteelnesdns saneese eertsnrntentcsse Siiletnketsa6bekite ip ie 
Fe ibiinintwetvompentieyylagatnendetamennpepminndig tr tettCat~rentEeteneseereusteeerernnan cee - 26,327 


4. FARM DEBT UP Billion 
1946..... bedi sqhSa datas cap See ean aa coos: LaEh cqccdgnncinniety nesgechen ENE Laban nnn ook Te 
Dkethite b4dcblibncgl- nd dhgliienattsdbherendidbsadssdaddbabishblevddedubwnshbtnoetsacdnascecdhenedes 14.8 
Sse siberednndass+<in~dinasemmegetindedededcheghesbbtepevacnnenesenice wibdeedeqesachhnsccedetc OO 
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Mr. Benson. When we start talking about decline in farm income, 
we need to go back, of course, to when that started. The major part 
of it took place before this administration ever came into office, as 
you know. A very large proportion of it took place under rigid 
supports. There are all sorts of predictions made that when we 
went to the flexibles that farm income was going to drop drastically. 

There has been 2 years since 1947 when farm income has shown 
some rise. One was 1951 at the peak of the Korean war. The other 

was last year. The increase was modest but it was an improvement. 

So I do not think you can relate all this to price supports as such 
or to Government policy as such. 

There has been very serious decline in farm prices. We all regret 
it. But you cannot, I think, point that it is due to this policy or that 
policy. There have been many factors in the situation. Exports 
were declining very rapidly when we came into office. Surpluses 
were piling up. This transition from war to peace is a difficult tran- 
sition : we all recognize that. 


INVESTMENT OF CCC IN COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, I want to show in the record the supply of 
CCC commodities that the Government had on hand when you came 
in and since that time. I want to show the supply on hand January 
1, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Then I want to show by respective years how much of these com- 
modities you offered in world trade competitively, and what year, 
and how much of them were sold during those respective years. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CCC investment in price support commodities, Jan. 1, 1953-57 











Year: Million s 
SOE Ee ic dadtdhe sa Loner eee eew ls Se8 co clnw aan nabeebbbod oo cen $2, 452 
190642 5... .- Sa ic ol tetas onset es a Sie 5, 665 
Oe ea i ee eg iemm wd as didlo 7,171 
cilia ai 8, 666 
ST Eee a see dk doh Gdn oy EUSURS SUES RL see swe tidecneceanodincceh 8, 211 

Commodities offered for export sale on a competitirve-bid basis during calendar 

anna 1953 
sie ——— a ieniciontaaelts cee icin Shea 
| Offered Sold 
. pepe eee Pt emrr ~ ; + — 
Commodity Bs: Estimated | Percent | 
Quantity cost, largest | ‘Quantity | Estimated | Estimated 
largest offer to cost proceeds 
offer coe 

a en nnn nr 

Pea beans... _.... pounds} 58, 045, 700 | $4, 875, 838 | 41 | 58,045,700 | $4,875,838 | $1, 528, 329 

Austrian winter peas.....do 40, 335,700 | 2, 218, 464 | 25 Fekete 

Honey -- -. a ee 98, 185 10, 398 2 98, 185 10, 398 9, 098 





ee et ah oe cape kaene | 7, 104, 700 |. ae ..| 4,886,236 | 1, 537, 427 
1 1 | 








NotE.—Wheat is sold for export under the International Wheat Agreement and outside the agreement 
at less than domestic prices but is excluded from this statement since none was sold for export on a com- 
potitive-bid basis. 
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Mr. Benson. And production. 

Mr. Wurrren. And the production. 

In that presentation, I think we will see that holding these com- 
modities off world trade, where you had the authority to sell them 
competitively, quite definitely was a major factor in depressing farm 
— at home. As I say, it really ruined farm income, Mr. Secretary. 

do not care if the National Cotton Council or the National Churches 
of the District of Columbia recommended it to you, we in the Cotton 
South, in your tenure, have had a 35-percent reduction in cotton 
acreage. 

Then, contrary to nearly every other commodity in the United 
States, we had a $9 reduction per bale of cotton last year, and you 
gave us another $6 reduction this year. 

Taking into account the $9 a bale that you took away last year, the 
$6 which you took this year, and the 35 percent acreage reduction, if 
you had left it alone, and had sold this cotton in world trade, the 
southern cotton farmer would have been in good shape today. 

Now, not only do I want to make that point, but I want to show in 
the record a statement of the losses of the CCC for the 20 years before 
you took over and a comparison with the losses in the 4 years that 


INCREASE IN BORROWING AUTHORITY OF CCC 


I would like for the record to show, also, the increased borrowing 
authority of the CCC since we have been following your policies as 
against the total borrowing authority prior to your tenure. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Commodity Credit Corporation net loss on price-support operations 
[In millions] 


Be I vanes esses sect gh tes rd arene ean tee bts on egg one $1, 070. 0 
Se IY SI a aiscres ce cissiicinreccitpica tt achtchadintinitcaionss <cke nies edin tsa becitinsbiebensian 2, 720.9 
Borrowing authority 
I sca aesntasiecitnnesgieesiittecswes huldidbudheihidheaieitieiili inuktiidesils Bcidiegemiecteciunsientl $6, 750. 0 
I. ar liseli TT las scans inpasiedy 14, 500. 0 


Mr. Secretary, I just differ all across the board with your farm 
views. There is nothing personal about this, 

Mr. Benson. I understand. May I ask that my statement be in- 
serted in the record at this point because those several points you have 
raised are covered here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your statement covers answers to questions I had 
not asked and therefore I prefer to continue my questions. Your gen- 
eral statement will follow my questions and your oral answers. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Benson. There is one point we sometimes forget. During the 
time we have been in office, the large portion of our operations has 
been under the old laws; you know that. The new legislation—I think 
that none of its became effective until the 1955 crops; and then it 
became operative gradually on some of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are saying, are you that the Republican Con- 
gress in the first 2 years of your tenure was rather slow to give you 
the laws you wanted ? 
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Mr. Benson. There were laws on the books and they were com- 
mitted to by both parties. And we operated under those laws. 

Mr. Wuirren. the Republican Congress in the first 2 years was 
rather slow to buy your views? 

Mr. Benson. I think they did quite well. They gave us the 
broadest authority we have ever had for disposal of surpluses, and 
the 480 program. 

Mr. Wurrren. I thought that, with reference to the disposal of 
surplus stocks you already had unlimited authority to sell them in 
normal trade channels for dollars. Instead of using that, and you 
would not use it, Congress came along and let you give it away for 
foreign currencies. That was most unsound, the most unsound thing 
I ever heard of. Here is a Department that won’t sell for dollars 
with unlimited authority, but Congress gave it authority to give 
commodities away for foreign currency. 

Mr. Benson. We want to do both; we are doing both. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Wurrren. I have a report here from Mr. Garnett from the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. He discussed at great length Public 
Law 480, the giveaway program, and finally got down to a statement 
about sales made competitively. I told him that, if I were attached 
to his staff and got a report like that from my boss in Washington, 
I would think that he still wanted me to give preference to this 
giveaway. 

Mr. Benson. 63 percent of the commodities we have moved has been 
for dollars. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am proud of that. 

I don’t believe that you give me much credit, but then I live in a 
practical world and I wouldn’t expect you to. 

Mr. Benson. You can have all the credit you want. I do not care 
who gets the credit as long as we get the job done. 

Mr. Wurrten. I hope you are wrong about the temporary statement. 
I think it will have a serious effect. 

Mr. Benson. We are not going to lose the markets that we have 
regained. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Benson. We are going to fight for them and expand them 
further if we can. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF COTTON ESTIMATED SAME UNDER REDUCED PRICE 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, let’s get to cotton and see how you figured this 
formula for this year’s reductions in price supports. What figure did 
you use as to expected domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Benson. That is all in the statement at page 10. 

Mr. Wutrren. Could you read it at this point! 

Mr. Benson. Yes, I could. For domestic consumption estimated, 
8,850,000 bales. 

Mr. Wuirren. What was the consumption this year, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Benson. The consumption, domestic use? 

Mr. Wuirren. For 1956. 

Mr. Benson. It was the same. 
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Mr. Wurrren. This reduction, then, of $9 a bale last year, $6 a bale 
this year, according to your own estimate, has not increased consump- 
tion, then, has it, as you said it would? 

Mr. Benson. Not according to the estimate. 


EXPORT OF COTTON 


Mr. Wuirren., Not according to the figures you used to fix the cotton 
farmers’ price-support level and their acreage. What is the figure you 
use on expected exports? 

Mr. Benson. Exports, 4,500,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. You sold 7 million bales this year competitively. 

Mr. Benson. Six and a half. 

Mr. Wurrren. So now you are cutting that by 2 million bales. 
Isn’t that making it a little hard on the cotton farmer? Is it because 
you do not know how temporary the sales program will be? 


ESTIMATED COTTON EXPORT 


Mr, Benson, No; I think this is very realistic, Mr. Chairman. 

They are estimates, of course, and I know you understand that. And 
if it is shown later that those estimates were out of line, of course we 
reappraise the situation. 

Mr. Wurrren. You know, | hate for the farmer to have to rely on 
your estimates, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Benson. That is in the law; we have to make them. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know, but 1 am speaking of you as an individual. 
I am sorry they have to count on your estimates. 

Mr. Benson. I am sure they will be done as honestly and as ob- 
jectively as we can do them. 

Mr. Wurrren. I just want to show you why I say that. In 1955, you 
told the committee that you were going to offer this 1 million bales of 
cotton competitively in world trade and you hoped to sell them in 6 
months. You sold them in 2 months. You hoped to sell 3 te 4 million 
bales, and you sold 614. 

Now, your estimating was so far off in 1955 and 1956, as against 
what you actually did, that I just hate to buy your estimate for 1957 
if you are going to follow the law and sell competitively. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, this estimate was prepared by our own 
technicians who have been doing this estimating for years in the De- 
partment. It is not something that the Secretary has pulled out of 
thin air. 

Mr. Wurrren. But they are familiar with your general policy, 
which is to cut price supports every chance you have. 

Mr. Benson. They are also familiar with my policy which is to 
move as much cotton as we can. 

Of course, we had a situation last year, Mr. Chairman, which I 
think we all recognize, that the pipelines were partially empty in many 
countries of the world. There was a backlog of orders and we cannot 
expect that situation to prevail to the same extent this year. We know 
that inventory stocks in countries outside the United States dropped 
about 2 million bales between August 1, 1955, and August 1, 1956. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I could follow you a whole lot better if you had not 
written some estimates in 1955 and 1956 in which you said we would 
be lucky to sell 1 million bales in 6 months. 

Mr. Benson. There were people who felt we would not be able to 
sell any appreciable amount of cotton; they thought we would simply 
replace what would be sold for dollars through the private trade and 
you know what a struggle it was to get authority to sell a million 

es. I felt we could sell it. I didn’t know how soon we could sell 
a million bales, but I felt we ought to go and fight for the market and 
sell all we could. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want the record to show that I didn’t give you 
any corner on being wrong. I think you had several Senators and 
the cotton counsel with you on those estimates. 

Mr. Benson. A lot of them are with us, too, in trying to get cotton 
price supports on a flexible basis. That is so that we can do a better 
job. 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes, sir, and those folks, all of them, are dominated 
by the middleman. You cannot show me a farm group that backs 
your policies in the least on this, can you? 

Mr. Benson. I think so. 

Mr. Wutrrten. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Benson. I will be glad to provide it for you. 


FARM GROUPS 


Mr. Wuirren. When you get into an organization that writes in- 
surance, like the Farm Bureau or the National Cotton Council, most 
of which is anything but cotton farmers, of course you can find it, 
but I said you won’t find a farm group that is a producer group, with- 
out these diverse groups in it, that agrees with you. 

Mr, Benson: You wouldn’t say that one of our great general farm 
organizations does not represent farmers. 

Mr. Wurrren. I said that the leaders are dominated by those that 
are interested in other things. I said you won’t find strictly a producer 
group that subscribes to your views, that.I know of. 

Mr. Benson, These general farm organizations are strictly pro- 
ducer groups, 

Mr. Warren. I belong to the Farm Bureau and I am a lawyer 
and a Congressman. I know doctors and many others who are not 
farmers who are in it, because you have to join it to get the insurance. 

Mr. Benson. You probably have a farm, too. 

Mr, Wuirten. Well, it so happened that when I joined I didn’t. 
I do happen to have a little farm now. Incidentally, I rented it out 
because, while I have 300 acres of fine farmland, I cannot support 
aynthing on it, because you haven’t given me a 35-percent reduction in 
cotton acreage. I do not have any financial interest in it. It will 
come to me some day. I have to help look out after renting it, though 
I don’t own it. I don’t want it reflected that I have a personal interest 
in it, other than representing this area. 

Mr. Benson. I am sure you would agree that the few doctors or 
lawyers. who have memberships are not the ones who set the policy. 

Mr. Waurrten. If you are talking about the national level of the 
Farm Bureau, I would agree with you. I do not believe even lawyers 
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and doctors would fix some of their national sews If they came 
from farm areas, I don’t honestly believe they could do that. __ 

Mr. Benson. I have a very high regard for the farm organizations. 
I think their membership is essentially farmers and their policies are 
set by farmers. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have the highest regard for their leaders as people. 
Like you, I differ with their views in many ways. I am proud that 
I have done that, because when I started off differing with them, they 
opposed competitive sales. And now they are proud of a part in it. 

ey differed on a whole lot of things, and I am sure they have come 
around to my views to a large extent. 

So I have no apologies for differing with them, just as I have none 
for differing with you. In your 4 years, you have come around about 
60 percent to the views that some of us have kept trying to stress with 
you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Benson. I think that is somewhat of an exaggeration, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wauirrten. If you want the record to show that you differ with 
me 90 percent, I am glad for you to have that privilege. 

Mr. Benson. No, we are only doing what I am sure you are trying to 
do; we are trying to do the things that are best for the American 
farmer. We can differ, of course. We have differed. I assume we 
will in the future. 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF PRICE SUPPORT AND THE SOIL BANK ON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wurrten. Now, in fixing price supports and acreage allotments 
for this year, what allowance did you make for reductions that you will 
get through this soil bank ? 

Mr. Benson. Our estimate, of course we do not know definitely, was 
that there would be about 4 million acres which would go into the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank and so far as we have gone, that 
appears likely now. 

r. Wuirren. You are talking about acres. How much reduction 
in production do you estimate ? 

Mr. Benson. That would have to be related to yield. If acres of 
average productivity come into the program, the figure would be about 
400 pounds per acre. I have not figured it out, but it would be about 
4 mi ae acres times the assumed yield—isn’t that the way we arrived 
at it 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Wutrren. If you had a given allowance for that much produc- 
tion or acres cut out, wouldn’t you have ended up with an increase in 
cotton acreage for this year? If you had not estimated at the lowest 
possible level, and if you had not put at a minimum the expetced ex- 
ports, and if you had taken credit for the 4 million acres that you sa 
the soil bank will take out, the acreage might have been higher. Don’t 
you think you had better go down to the Department and give us about 
a 10-percent increase in cotton acreage ¢ 

Mr. Benson. There isno minimum. We do not set anything at the 
minimum. There is no minimum on domestic consumption; no min- 
imum on exports. Wemake an objective appraisal. 

Mr. Warren. In 1956, domestic consumption was 8,850,000 bales. 

Mr. Benson. That’s right. 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION IN 1957 


Mr. Wuirren. You reduced the price $9 a bale to the farmer on 
the theory that it would help increase domestic consumption. In 
1957 you estimate that it won’t improve the consumption one bale. I 
say that is an absolute minimum. 

r. Benson. We did not, Mr. Chairman, set this with the idea, or 
we were not motivated by the thought that we were going to get the 
greater consumption because price support had been lowered. We 
simply looked at the picture and estimated it as best we could in view 
of all the facts, what the domestic consumption would likely be. 

Mr. Wurirren. Dr. Butz, who is in your Department, said a while 
ago that the chief argument for reducing price supports to the farmer 
was this situation between cotton and synthetics. Presumably the onl 
reason you wanted to change the position would be so that cotton woul 
regain some of the markets that synthetics now have. 

Mr. Benson. Let me answer that by reading a paragraph from my 
statement: 


Our estimates for the 1957 crop are the best we can make at this time. But 
it is extremely difficult to make these estimates with accuracy. For example, 
for the 1955 crop we underestimated production by 4,695,000 bales. This is 
largely because we calculated yields in the manner prescribed by law for the 
purpose of determining acreage allotments. We overestimated exports by 
2,292,000 bales. Both these errors of estimation had the same directional effect 
on the level of price support, to boost it. 


Mr. Wuirtren. You overestimated for this year; is that it? 
Mr. Benson. This is for 1955. 


The supply percentage we announced, 92, resulted in a support level of 90 
percent of parity. Had we been able to estimate with complete accuracy, the 
supply percentage would have been 152, so great as to indicate a minimum 
support level not at the top but at the bottom of the flexible scale, 75 percent of 
parity. 

Now, in 1956 we did better, but only because of compensating errors. We un- 
derestimated production by 3,183,000 bales, which tended to boost the level of 
price support from where it would have been if our estimate had been correct. 

We underestimated exports by 2,300,000 bales, which had the effect of re- 
ducing supports below where they otherwise would have been. Our first 
supply estimate, made in April, indicated a level of support at 75 percent of 
parity. This was revised in August to 78. Had we been perfect in our esti- 
mates the indicated level would have been 80. 


And so it should be clear from what has been said that estimates 
made in advance of planting cannot be made with accuracy. The 
experience has been such as to suggest a reexamination of the whole 
formula approach to establishing support levels. 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that we do the best job in a 
preliminary way that we can. Then, before the beginning of the 
new marketing year we appraise the situation, we review it carefully. 
If there is justification for raising it, we do so. We cannot lower 
it, however, after we have once announced it, regardless of what the 
facts may be later on. 

So, it is only the part of wisdom that we be a bit conservative when 
we make our first announcement of the support level. 
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SOIL BANK 


Mr. Wutrten. Now we will go into another thing, Mr. Secretary, 
and that is this soil bank. 

' een believe the soil-bank acreage reserve program is headed 
in the wrong direction. It pays farmers not to farm. If continued 
it will have a bad effect on the business of every town and village in 
the country. 

If continued for years we could lose all our foreign markets. 

I fully believe that the same money expended in price supports, 
with all commodities surplus to domestic markets moving in world 
trade at competitive prices, as you have always had authority to do, 
and may I say as at the moment you are doing, would result in much 
more return to American farmers, would protect our towns and vil- 
lages and yes, our cities. And may I say the cost to the Government 
would be much less. 

We expect to recess this committee until along in April so that 
we can consider the report of our committee investigation of the soil 

I recently had occasion to meet a big farmer down in a county 
that adjoins mine. This man says he is going to rent 150 acres of land 
to the soil bank. He is going to take the money and put it in irriga- 
tion machinery and buy more fertilizer and grow more cotton on the 
land left. Unless the farmers keep up their production we are not 
going to have any foreign markets. We are going to dry up the 
domestic market. I think the soil bank, and I am saying it from 
my heart, as it is now administered, is the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to the American farmer. 

When you start giving the farmer dollars for nothing, he cannot 
ever live 1t down. 

For 12 years, here in Congress, every time we took a soil conserva- 
tion program to the floor, we met a determined opposition that the 
ACP was giving the farmer something for nothing. We just saved 
it by the skin of our teeth each year. The Farm Bureau was after it. 
Every other farm organization was after your regular conservation 
program. Now it shows that you have given the American farmer 
$1,250,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury. 

We will have the benefit of our investigators’ work who are in the 
field trying to get the real facts, and we will hear as much of the story 
of the soil bank as we can. I dare say that members of this commit- 
tee may differ among ourselves as to the soil bank, but we did feel 
that we should have as much information as.we could obtain for us 
to consider this matter. 

Mr. Benson. You will have our complete cooperation in that, Mr. 
Chairman; I hope you will find that our yer in the field will give 
you wholehearted cooperation. If they do not, I hope you will let 
us know. 

PUBLIC LAND BUYING FOR SOIL BANK 


Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. According to reports up to this time 
there are things which should be pointed out to you. The first is that 
in many sections of the United States, people who live in towns and 
others, nonfarmers, are going out and buying land and then renting 
it to you under the soil bank and paying for it with Federal money. 
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We have had that. I have had people in my office citing instance 
after instance. 

The other thing that has been reported to me today is that you have 
no control, over what Jand the farmer may put inthesoil bank. There- 
fore, he is putting in his thinnest, sorriest land. He takes the money 
and buys irrigation equipment, buys fertilizer, and increases his pro- 
duction on the remaining land. There could not be a greater disser- 
vice to the American farmer, in my judgment, because it weakens 
the farmers’ standing with the whole Congress and with the country. 

If you will recall last year, Mr. Secretary, this subcommittee recom- 
mended and the Appropriations Committee approved funds through 
the regular conservation laws that are already on the statute books, 
where we would have gotten something for this money. I think the 
records will show that the losses of CCC have greatly increased in 
the past few years. The cost of the farm program when you add 
to it the soil bank will show that your administration is spendimg more 
money out of the Treasury helping the farmer, while all the time the 
farmer’s income goes down, than was ever spent by your predecessors. 
That is one thing I think the record should show and the facts speak 
for themselves. 

I realize that it was your statement that this original announcement 
about the Department was by a Mr. Davis brought in here from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, who opposed all farm programs as part of 
the policies of his paper. The first statement that came out of your 
office, written by him without your knowledge, I think is the way it 
has been explained, and I accept that, was that you had inherited the 
most overgrown bureaucracy in Government, Now the record shows 
that where there were 2 Assistant Secretaries, you have 6 or 8. 

Mr. Benson. No; not 6 or 8. 

Mr. Wuirren. In your immediate office, high level jobs. It shows 
in this budget there are 16,252 more employees requested under your 
policy than you had when you came in, 

Mr. Benson. I would like to have Mr. McLain comment. on these 
specific cases you mentioned in connection with the soil bank. 

May I say that we went to the soil bank as one additional tool to 
try and help and get our agriculture in balance. Imbalance had been 
caused at least in a measure by unwise Government policy, and because 
of the emergency situation we felt justified in resorting to emergency 
measures. We felt that because the Government was partly respon- 
sible for inducing a great increase in production, that the Government 
also had an obligation in helping to get things in adjustment for a 
peacetime economy. 

So we look upon the soil bank as an emergency tool, the same as 
we look upon Public Law 480. We are trying now to liquidate a 
part of the accumulation of a good many years. 


REGULATIONS ON ACREAGE RESERVE 


Mr. Wuirren. What regulations do you have to see that the farmer 
who gets the money for certain acreage does not increase his production 
on the remaining acreage? What regulations do you have to see that 
he takes out the average acres rather than the thinnest acres? What 
regulations do you have to prevent a man from buying land and paying 
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for it with a Federal Treasury check, so that at the end of 10 years 
it will not cost him a dime. 

Mr. Benson, The program is voluntary. We insisted that it be 
voluntary. We set up safeguards in the administration of it. I 
believe the program is being administered fairly and honestly. I 
would like to have Mr. McLain comment on it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Fairly and honestly is not what I am talking about. 
I am trying to find out what regulations you have to see that it 
results in a reduction in production. 

Mr. McLarn. First, let me answer the one question specifically as 
to what land is being taken out. Obviously you, knowing agriculture 
as you do, Wr. Whitten, know that a farmer entering into these a 
ments is not going to take his prize land. We recognize that. He is 
probably going to take his poor land and, frankly, I think there is 
nothing wrong with that. if he is paid on the basis of what he takes 
out. These tracts of land are being looked at by the committees that 
establish the rates for payment. 

It is just not all taken at the same rate, you understand. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. McLain, I am not trying to say that there is 
anything illegal. I am just saying that, if your purpose was to reduce 
production, when you failed to give some attention to renting the 
average acres on his farm, you passed up a chance to reduce production. 

Mr. McLarty. If we pay him on the basis of acres he does give, I 
think it does the same thing; don’t you ? 

Mr. Wurrren. But you are going to figure on that farm’s average 
production per acre. 

Mr. McLarn. No, no. If the particular tract is not average, then 
his rate is less than the average. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your regulations in connec- 
tion with any of this. 

Mr. McLatn. Just one comment on the other statement that you 
made here, that this farmer ought to be deprived of using these dollars 
to irrigate. 

Mr. Wuirten. I asked you if your purpose is to reduce production. 
I asked you what you did to keep the farmer from putting the rows 
closer together, increasing fertilizer input, and the use of irrigation 
machinery and things of that sort. 

Mr. McLatn. There is nothing in these basic laws that prevents a 
farmer—even the marketing quota laws on cotton—from doing the 
very best job he can on his remaining acres. Many people have 
suggested that we have a quantity control, a poundage or bushel 
control. Congress has never seen fit to pass that type of legislation. 
I think it is something that ought to be looked at. 

Several of us in the Department happened to think that it might 
have some merit. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not trying to advocate that. I frankly think 
that acreage controls will never work. I frankly think that we ought 
to have a domestic allotment program. I think we ought to support 
a farmers’ share of the domestic market with regard to basic commodi- 
ties and let him get the world market on the balance. 

But I do think that, pending any such law as that, we should use 
the existing law which provides supports on the domestic market 
here,‘and on world trade at the competitive level to retain to the 
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farmer his share of world markets and retain to the farmer the right 
to farm. 

As I have said so many times, any farm program ought to start off 
with letting the farmer farm and work from that. 

But pending the law being changed, as I think it ought to be, the 
thing to do is to use the existing law. I am not recommending this 
with regard to soil bank. I am en athena that unless you, by regu- 
lations, control these things we are talking about you will pay out 
the billion and a quarter of a million dollars and still get no substantial 
reduction in production. 

Mr. McLain. We understand that. We are trying to set the regu- 
lations, Mr. Whitten, so that we do get maximum reduction. But you 
know we have 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me carry this a step further. I am glad you 
cannot cut production that way because, if you could, we would lose 
our world markets. 

Mr. McLain. Not as long as we have the supply that we currently 
have. 

Mr. Wuirten. Not next year, but if you continue to follow the 
policy you have, you will have us producing for the domestic market 
only. 

Mr. McLarn. The Secretary has consistently said that the soil bank 
is not a permanent thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. You scared me to death when you said that selling 
these commodities in world trade competitively is a temporary thing. 
[hope they do not die together. 

Mr. Benson. We are going to continue to have our markets abroad. 
I am sure of that. 

May I refer back to this matter you mentioned about the increase 
in personnel in Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 





PERSON NEL INCREASE 


Mr. Benson. I think the inference was left that that has been be- 
cause of the extravagance or poor management, but I think you know 
where that increase in personnel is. Part of it is the result of passage 
of legislation by the Congress, legislation which we supported. 
Didn’t Mr. Roberts put a table in the record when he was here show- 
ing that? If he didn’t, I would like to put one in indicating where 
that increase has been. 

Mr. Wurrten. I think you are entitled to it. 

With regard to many of these programs, this committee has sup- 
ported them. But it knocks into a cocked hat this original statement 
that it came out of the office. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary analysis showing by programs increases in average annual employment 
fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1952 





meramemomes Sreqeation ol 2. Sa sl ele +2, 408 
Wymouenes ( OUNPOMLC Gir ie er eles ali ao oh ci +1, 589 
ilar lire a a hi Sl i eed liom ertnbeeren +2, 265 
Price support activities—increased volume__._._....-.---.-..-....---- +2, 505 

Strengthened research program in crops, livestock, utilization, market- 
eee Gene” TORU ne Se) ee +2, 106 
Forest access roads and timber sales *__._-_-______-_..-_.--__--.-_-- +2, 308 
SCS technical assistance to ACP*___~...-J.-.---- 42+ s-e +1, 325 
Agricultural attaches and market development_.__----____..--------- +349 
Disease and pest control (including Mediterranean fly eradication) —__~ +344 
 ceeuhinpipouetiareiein ath uhedl +1, 064 
+16, 258 


1 Made possible an increase in timber sales receipts of $53,000,000. 
2 Increase results in part from substitution of SCS technicians who are Federal employees 
for employees of ASC county committees. 


It is also significant that approximately 1,900 of the 16,258 man-years results 
from expanded inspection and other services which are paid for through trust 
funds or reimbursements from producers, processors, timber purchasers, and 
other cooperators. 

Mr. Benson. You have already indicated, yourself, that I had noth- 
ing to do with that. I didn’t know about it. That ground has been 
plowed about 4 or 5 or 6 times in the past years. 

Mr, Wurrren. I just wanted to point out that these new policies 
you follow do not result in need for less personnel. I think that we 
are entitled to have that in the record. 

Mr. Benson. In the long run production will be in balance. The 
emergency programs should not become permanent programs and we 
do not expect them to become permanent, the soil bank and others. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Secretary, I think you are on my side on this: 
You paid farmers last fall under the law where you knew they were 
not going to produce a thing in the world, where the wheat didn’t 
come up, and where there was no chance in the world to produce. 

Mr. Benson. There were emergency features in the law last year. 
We carried out the law. 

Mr. Wurrren. IL agree with you. 

Mr. Benson. As a matter of fact, we opposed the passage of the 
legislation applicable to the 1956 crop when it became so late that it 
was evident that most of the crops were all in the ground 

Mr. Wurrren. I think you are entitled to say that. 

Mr. Benson. We are on record to that effect. 





LEGISLATION NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 


Mr. Wuirren. I think you are entitled to that view. I agree with 
that view. I just want to show you where this kind of thing leads. 

Today we have pending in the Senate—it passed the House—a bill 
where you pay rent to ranchers not to graze cattle on land that has 
no grass on it. 

Mr. Benson. We are opposed to it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Department opposed that. Now you have a bill 
pending in the House and Senate which would pay farmers out in this 
timber country to not graze their cattle on Government land. 

Mr. Benson. We have opposed that, also. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I just got a call from the Senate wanting the House 
to go along to buy cotton seed cakes to send out to disaster areas. 

Mr. Benson. We are opposed to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know your position is sound. But I am saying 
that in these emergency programs we are building up more and more 
the things that will break all farm programs. This is sincere on my 
part. 

Mr. Benson. I recognize the threat. I recognize the danger. That 
is why I have been emphasizing that these programs must be looked 
upon as temporary measures. 

Now, the conservation part of the soil bank will be of longer dura- 
tion, but the acreage reserve part and the Public Law 480 program, 
I think, must be looked upon as emergency measures. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do, too, and I hope you will put them behind the 
competitive sales program. 

The answer never was to get rid of surpluses. The answer is to get 
your market back. It is a lot more important how you get rid of your 
surpluses, than whether you get rid of them. If you burned your sur- 
pluses up tomorrow, the relief would be temporary. You have to keep 
the farmer farming; and to do that you have to keep your production 
on the counter, offered for sale in world trade competitively. Just 
getting rid of those commodities under 480 or by throwing them in 
the ocean doesn’t reach the cause. May I repeat it again, and it comes 
from the heart, the cause for our problem, by far the greater cause, 
is that for years we held the United States farmers’ production off 
world markets because we would not offer that production com- 
petitively. 

WORLD MARKET 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you and I are in agree- 
ment that there is no substitute for markets and there never will be. 
We have got to put our emphasis there. I am pleased, as you are, 
that our exports of today are the highest in history, and I am hopeful 
that many of these markets that we have regained, new ones that we 
have acquired, can be kept even after some of these emergency measures 
expire. 

POLICY REVIEW 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to ask you te go back and review your own 
arguments that reducing price to the farmer $9 a bale would increase 
domestic consumption. If you believe your own arguments, you will 
increase your estimate of domestic consumption for the current year. 
I want you to believe your own argument on the $6 per bale reduction. 

I don’t believe this argument, but they are yours. I want you to 
go back and review the fact that you sold 614 million bales when you 
thought you could sell a million, about 6 times more than you 
anticipated. 

Mr. Benson. We expect to review all of those. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want you to review the 70-percent support price, 
and when you analyze your price reduction for various commodities 
and match it against farm income which has gone down in direct 
proportion to your reduction in price supports—I hope you will in- 
crease the supports. As I have stated, it is your order which put 
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these 55,000 farm families out in the road. I have stressed cotton, 
but I would like to ask it with regard to each of these commodities. 

Mr. Benson. I would like to see the acreage increased. May I 
mention once more that a great majority of this price decline occurred 
before we adjusted price supports at all. The record shows that. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am in public office, myself; and my people would 
have little patience with my saying that it occurred before I went 
into office. It is my recollection that when you were running in 1952, 
and when you first appeared before us in 1953, that you were going 
to correct all these conditions. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t run in 1952. 

Mr. Wurrren. When your party was running; I will put it that 
way. 

Mr. Benson. Of course, our aim has been to do that which is best 
for agriculture, and we have had bipartisan help in the study which 
led to the recommendations we made to the Congress. A good many 
of the recommendations that we brought up here were recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan commission, as you know. That was after a 
very careful study made up of 9 Democrats and 9 Republicans. 


FARM POSITION 


Mr. Wurrren. May I say again, Mr. Secretary, at the conclusion 
of my part of this program, that I appreciate your appearance here. 
I know you are vitally interested in the subject, as we are. I have 
differed with you for the 4 years that you have been here, on your 
policies, by and large. I do believe that 4 years has tended to sub- 
stantiate my part of this argument. 

I think that those places where you have come around to the com- 
mittee’s views, including my own, have worked out very well. I there- 
fore thought it well to put in the record the places where I think your 
own experiences have clearly shown that you were wrong in your 
prior views. 

That does not prevent you from continuing them. But this situation 
is deadly serious. It is high time that we who are interested in agri- 
culture, work out a domestic allotment plan or some other plan that 
will let our farmers farm. 

You and Mr. Morse tell us that, the answer to the small farmers is 
to get a job somewhere else. If you came up with a bankers’ program 
and told them to get out of banking, and if you came up with a labor 
program in which the answer was for labor to go to the farm, they 
would Jaugh you out of the country. But you have been advocating 
that type of thing for the farmer. 

Mr. Benson. We have never advocated that any farmer leave his 
farm. We think that decision should be made by the farmer. Our 
economy should be kept fluid enough so that people are free to move 
in or out, whether it be agriculture or banking or anything else. The 
rural development program, is simply a program to aid the farmer in 
making the adjustment that is in his own best interest. That is all 
it is. He makes the decision as he must always do in my judgment. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you cut cotton acreage 35 percent in 3 years, 
and would not sell it abroad but could have sold it, and when you cut 
that farmer’s price $9 a bale last year and $6 a bale this year, and 
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your own statement shows that under 1 order in 1955 you put 55,000 
cotton farmers out of homes in the South, you have not recommended 
that they get off the farms, you have made them get off the farm. 

Mr. Benson. The acr eage allotments’ we have announced -are- based 
on laws passed by the Congress. There are many factors, as I have 
explained many times, that have contributed to any shift out of agri- 
culture. It has been going on for more than 50 years. 

Mr. Wurrten. It has, and your policies have greatly aggravated it. 
I spent hours trying to show you the problem in my section of the coun- 
try. You know that we have sharecroppers and renters and you 
know, as the acres on that farm are cut down, the tenants must leave. 
I did everything I could think of to get you to make the survey in 1955, 
but yon had your Extension Service make it. I put it in the record 
earlier and it will show. Your own survey from your own Extension 
Service, showed that 55,000 farm families in the cotton-growing South 
were left without homes. 

Now, that is in addition to the things that might come about due to 
economic pressures. 

Mr. Benson. It has been going on for a good many years, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you can speed it up, or you can give us time to 
adjust to it. You can speed it up by reducing price to the point that, 
with these constantly increasing costs, it aggravates the situation. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Benson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the Government price-fixing 
route, with a program to cut further and further back on our acreages, 
is not the answer. We are all trying to find the answer, and also we 
have provided a program aimed at meeting the needs of the low-income 
farmer. 

I think it is a constructive program, and I believe it is going to pay 
real dividends. It is not dramatic, but it is taking hold, and the 
reaction we are getting is very favorable. It is already accomplishing 
a great deal. 

Mr. Wuirren. I say it is nice, and it may add a little bit to homelife. 
But there again, it is just like Public Law 480 and these funny ways 
of getting rid of : agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Benson, I donot consider them funny. 

Mr. Wuirren. All the time you were overlooking the normal way 
which is to offer our commodities for sale through normal channels, for 
dollars, which has worked so well the last year. 

In the rural farm program, which was brought about because of 
no income, you are going all around the house and overlooking the 
way to help low income—and that is to raise it. If you want to “have 
something better than low income, you must provide for a little 
higher income, and that is the point. You are giving them a county 
agent, and an assistant agent, and a whole lot of infor mation. You 
send them a lot of pamphlets and a lot of research. 


THE ANSWER TO LOW FARM INCOME IS MORE INCOME 


But what the trouble to start with? Low income. There we are 
doing the same thing we did in the other business. If you want 
to help them, help the income. That is where the problem is. 
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Mr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, there is very complete 
agreement that price supports will meet the problem of the over 1 mil- 
lion farm families with comes of less than $1,000 per year. Most of 
what they produce, in many instances, is consumed at home. 

Second, there is a very large number of these farms that are not 
producing any price-supported commodities. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is where you picked the dairy farmer off. He 
is getting high-level price supports, but you changed him over from a 
general sort of farm program, on the ground that he wasn't a basic 
commodity producer. And milk production has increased. But get- 
ting back to the problem you mentioned, every farmer has an interest 
in the price-support: program for basics because, if it were not for 
that, his situation would go down still further. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I spoke in Oklahoma last fall and 
had brought together the statistics on 20 northeast counties of that 
State. If I remember the statistics correctly, the average cultivated 
acres in those 20 counties per farm was eight and a half acres. You 
know the level of productivity for that area. Farmers are producing 
feed for milk cows, and eggs and chickens on that eight and a half acres 
and little if any cotton; they are not growing tobacco. They are 
growing very little wheat on their eight and a half acres. You just 
cannot get at the problem of such farm families through price sup- 
ports. 

I hope we will have the opportunity to discuss the rural-development 
program. I know it has already been coming up in connection with 
your hearings. We would like very much to have the opportunity to 
get into it as fully as you like. It is going to make it possible for most 
of the farm people to continue to live on their small farms and have 
adequate incomes when located within driving distance of Tulsa, 
for instance, where there are job opportunities. The people are con- 
tinuing to live on farms and supplement the incomes from their smal] 
acreage with other income. That is a major objective of the rural- 
development program and it is considered sound. 

I have expressed the idea this way. A lot of people go to the city 
and prosper, and what do they often do? They go out in the country 
and get a place to live. They like to live in rural areas. That is 
where the low-income farm people live now, Why don’t we give them 
an opportunity to continue to live there and make the best use of their 
land, their agricultural opportunities, and in addition develop sup- 
plemental sources of income where they need such? 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you, Mr. Morse. 
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Mr. Secretary, may I say that Lappreciate your courtesy and your 
kindness in coming up here today. As you know, I feel very deeply 
about these things and I have been utterly sincere. I have always 
given you credit for the same thing, as you know. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock at which time the other members of the 
committee will interrogate you. 

Mr. Benson. I assume you want me in it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes, sir; we won't put the show on the road without 
the star, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Benson. I don’t know how much of a star I am, but I will be 
back at 2 o’clock. 

(Committee recess. ) 

Mr. Witten. Mr. Secretary, I would like to make the illustration 
that in my section of the country, and I am sure in many other sections 
of the country, a small farm of some 12 acres of cotton in the last 4 
years has had that 12 acres cut down to something like 7 acres by 
action of the Government. 

Then, the price on the cotton from the remaining 7 acres has been 
cut $9 per bale last year, and $6 per bale this year. That situation 
has largely caused the so-called rural-development program, but such 
programs are no substitute for farm income. 


FARM INCOME, COTTON-EXPORT PROGRAM, AND PRICE-SUPPORT LEVELS 


Reduced price supports have not increased consumption, de- 
creased production, nor been reflected in lower prices to the consumer. 
Such reductions have helped reduce farm income. 

Now, I have certain tables and information on farm income by 
States, the cotton-export program for 1957-1958, and price-support 
levels for various commodities which come from the Department’s 
statistics. I would like to include that information in the record at 
this pomt. May I say the points I have made here today with refer- 
ence to cotton price supports apply generally to other commodities. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Farm marketings: Cash receipts from major commodities and commodity groups, 
United States, 1949-56 



















































































{In millions) 
Commodity or group 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 ! 
Livestock and products... _- $15, 404 | $16,045 | $19,670 | $18,281 | $17,134 | $16, 271 $15,837 | $16, 207 
Meat animals_._.....__- 8,324} 9,248] 11,365| 10,109| 8,793] 8,868/ 8,171 8, 245 
fete and calves....| 4,848 | 5,678| 7,001| 6,206] 4,878| 5,088| 45,167 5, 258 
oi acamraers 3,125| 3,184] 3,902] 3,512] 3,598| 3,455] 2,688 2, 667 
Shoop and lambs.__- 352 386 462 391 317 325 316 319 
—_— | SSS EE ——SI|(_—  ——— 
Dairy products._..._.__- 3,748 | 3,719| 4,250] 4,567| 4,366) 4,114] 4,213 4, 491 
Poultry and eggs.._.____ 3,110| 2,814| 3,668| 3,331| 3,702| 3,013| 3,186 3, 220 
a e 1,857} 1,564] 2,093] 1,801 2,073 | 1,627| 1,746 1,771 
Farm chickens - .__.- 497 411 72 362 450 205 
nee 442 530 703 756 7 747 849 
Twhess..........-- 263 261 341 352 336 331 325 345 
Miscellaneous ee 222 264 387| 274 273| 276| 267| 251 
potas ke 100 129 231 123 129 129 101 94 
Crops.............-..-...--.| 12,460} 12,360] 13,239| 14,257] 14,035| 13,443| 13,427| 13,792 
Food grains__....._..__- ~ 929501 1,940 | 1,902| 2,534| 2423| 2312| 1,955 2, 027 
SS es 2, 061 1,737 | 1,7 2,220} 2,164} 2,031 1, 687 1, 742 
Sec eats 178 183 198 290 243 261 246 268 
Field crops...........--- 2472} 2104) 1,902} 2,123] 2205| 2323| 2323| 2,272 
Petes iit bis 1,405} 1,194! 1,051 1,192} 1,423| 1,384] 1,307 1, 387 
Other feed grains.__- 487 626 602 538 478 682 683 557 
Cotton..................| 2,686] 2434| 2,852| 2,978! 3,178| 2703| 2,562|. 2476 
Rit woctalt feces 2,387 | 2,144] 2,484] 2,584] 2,868| 2,391] 2,319 2, 216 
a cai Be ac 249 290 368 394 310 312 243 260 
LSS =_b_——_—— SES | = ee | ees | a | ————— 
Oil-bearing crops. ....._- 843 934 983 | 1,080 958 912} 1,136! 1,236 
Soybeans__._._..__- 492 596 701 811 655 636 819 | 939 
Peanuts.__......._.- 197 203 166 145 | 182 115 183 170 
Flaxseed ____.___._- 149 130 111 115 112 107 133 123 
Webel 5is sik 903 | 1,061 1, 191 1,090} 1,094] 1,161 1, 225 1, 151 
Vegetables - do 1,664] 1,501 1, 801 2,098 | 1,748| -1,624/] 1,761 1, 963 
Truck crops, fresh__ 821 788 931 1,039 944 896 971 994 
Truck aore, (proc- 
Ge i 2.253. 210 207 310 274 277 242 252} \ 315 
i REET 445 348 386 596 327 297 353 484 
Fruit and tree nuts..._...._- 1,013} 1,209] 1,209} 1,138] 1,240] 1,272) 1,287 1, 437 
Citrus ee 276 351 316 267 348 338 351 423 
Oranges... ............-- 187 245 231 189 250 254 267 325 
Deciduous fruit............-. 737 858 893 871 892 934 936 1,014 
4. wk 201 201 207 246 270 276 238 248 
NN 8. 5 sind han asian << 93 173 138 125 123 130 130 139 
PN crnccuncenucitt 85 90 116 114 112 116 108 131 
Total cash receipts ig ae 
from marketings.....| 27, = 28,405 | 32,909 32,538 | 31,169 | 29,714 | 29, 264 29, 999 
Government payments_-_-.._. 283 285 275 213 257 229 554 











Grand total............| 28,050 | 28, 688 "83, 194 | 82, 813 | 31,382 | “2071 | 29,493 | 30, 553 


1 Preliminary. 
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Realized net farm income, by States, 1949-56 





State and region 


edie wndiinntnpedsnans 


FONG hit 36h seatussnd 


Connecticut.-.............-. 
FOO BOs cc cedchitcdpsncwen 
PE NT oa co am aslnauee 
PUREE VOE~ coh as ocunesss 


North Atlantic region. 


NE ia wie et nian cme 
We len inicdécntucentne 


East north central 
TON i cinta dictated 


Minnesota............-.....- 
Iowa 
ON 5 ons deca atbsuadined 


West Virginia. .............. 
North Carolina. .......-.--.- 
South Carolina.............. 
nk uietinla 
Fe eration eneeane 


South Atlantic region. - 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama. 


I ic ctiile bs i4as- 
icnctibincRahdatanet 


TN iad is aetbit sacs 


Pacific region.......... 
United States__....._- 





1 Preliminary. 





{In millions] 








































































































1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 | 19561 
$71.8 | $64.3] $70.0| $95.7) $568] $29.4] $62.9 $82. 2 
18.4 16.7 21.6 19.8 23.7 18.9 20.3 18.0 
31.2 30.8 32.7 33.3 30. 6 28. 5 31.6 30.5 
64.9 59.3 75.5 58.7 64.8 41.4 41.1 40.6 
9.3 8.3 10.5 11.3 11.0 8.1 7.3 7.8 
58.2 49.8 63.4 61.1 66. 4 54.2 57.1 45.5 
317.9| 279.0] 325.4] 3870.6] 316.1 | 266.3] 266.6 280. 7 
99.7 94.8| 130.5] 111.4 | 122.5 82.2 75.7 93.7 
300.4 | 238.5} 299.1 | 287.7] 271.5] 213.5] 220.2 219.2 
971.8 | 841.6 | 1,028.7 | 1,049.7] 963.3} 742.3 | 818.2 
464.0| 300.2| 4948] 483.4] 4681| 429.7 415.5 
473.7| 422.9} 515.5 | 468.6.) 498.8| 417.7 383.9 
743.9 | 671.3] 779.7| 803.0] 804.2] 658.6 703.0 
311.4 | 282.0| 3467] 3326] 3221| 230.0 | 274.5 
433.9 | 424.1 | 548.5 | 530.4) 484.3] 409.8 426. 5 
2, 427.0 | 2,190.5 | 2,685.1 | 2,627.0 | 2,577.5 | 2,196.0 | 1,911.5 | 2,208.4 
== | —— —— = 2. = | = SS | SS OE 
559.5 | 5127] 544.3] 533.8] 568.1] 480.6] 491.8] 519.5 
956.0 | 898.3} 924.1| 817.8] 1,002.9] 872.0] 801.6| 805.7 
519.9 | 487.7 | 508.0] 481.0] 491.4] 437.7] 360.0| 419.6 
20.8 | 23.9] 2225] 217.7| 155.9] 1366) 171.3} 191.5 
271.4} 203.3) 240.9| 206.2| 190.2] 2248] 199.1} 155.2 
433.0] 374.8] 437.2| 411.0] 494.4] 347.1] 379.2| 347.2 
447.2} 420.1} 410.9| 498.9] 387.2| 347.2] 250.6 218.0 
8,427.7 | 3,100.9 | 3,377.9 | 3,166.4 | 3,380.0 | 2,855.6 | 2,662.4 | 2,656.8 
30.2} 25.4; 21| 21] 29) 22!) 191!) 266 
82. 5 70.0 80.8 80. 6 88.8 70.0} 56.1 64.9 
939.2} 249.1] 205.5] 275.1] 2325) 2125] 193.6 216.6 
87.2) 90.7 96.9 91.7 79.5 71.0| 641] 643 
508. 8 571.5 671.3 169.9 572.8 579.2 | 572.0 | 570.9 
178.7 | 171.9| 266.6) 2163] 217.9| 146.8} 176.0] 157.4 
265.7 | 315. 2 365. 9 345. 3 5. 2 254. 0 306. 8 281.6 
217.4 | 260.4] 233.9] 219.4] 267.5} 244.4 | 286.3} 340.3 
1, 609.8 | 1,744.2 | 2,039.0 | 1,873.2 | 1,829.3 | 1,599.2 | 1,673.6 | 1,722.7 
371.9 | 321.7 | 406.3] 3584/| 341.1] 330.7/ 3021] 3125 
306.6} 203.7 | 3524] 347.6) 3068] 2000) 2399) 27.1 
263.7| 249.3| 300.7| 235.3] 2505] 2138! 2620! 235.2 
355.6 | 318.2| 3421| 309.4] 411.7| 277.3] 312.7| 3140 
350.5} 302.1 | 319.2] 327.7] 2001 | 3025] 255.2) 3248 
232.4) 199.9} 230.8) 261.2] 226.7] 206.4) 185.2] 1922 
311.8 | 238.9] 255.8] 301.9] 2229] 1942] 137.7 161.0 
1,085.4 | 1,058.4 | 1,081.6] 9481] 750.2] 777.7] 6784] 596.6 
sooeiiimentieteegageliaiaminaeenans Eanes kiss 
3,227.8 | 2,982.2 | 3,247.9 | 3, 139.6 | 2,373. 
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Unrrep Stares DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, February 19, 1957. 


USDA ANNoUNCES CorTron AND CoTTton PRopucts Export ProGRAMS 
FoR 1957-58 SEASON 


A cotton-export program for Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of upland 
cotton to be shipped after August 15, 1957, was announced today by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Under this program, sales will be made 
periodically on a competitive bid basis as under the current export program 
(Announcements CN—-EX-2 and NO-C-8). 

The Department also announced today that the cotton products expert pro- 
gram will be continued through the 1957-58 marketing year. 

While cotton cannot be exported under the 1957-58 program until after August 
15, 1957, the program is being announced at this time so that the domestic 
cotton industry, as well as foreign users of cotton, will know the Department’s 
export sales policy and can begin to make sales and purchases for the new year. 
In general, the program will be substantially the same as the current program 
which permits the cotton to be delivered against all sales, including Public Law 
480, barter, and credit sales, and allows substitution of an equal quantity of cotton 
for that purchase from CCC. The program will contain performance guaranty 
and price adjustment provisions essentially the same as under the current pro- 
gram. The purchaser will be required to make shipment of the cotton (1) 
within 9 months after delivery of the cotton or the warehouse receipts to the 
purchaser, or (2) by July 31, 1958, whichever is earlier. The current program 
provides for export within 12 months or by August 15, 1957, whichever is earlier. 

Export requirements and conditions will be contained in an announcement 
(identified as Announcement CN-EX-—4) to be issued soon by the Cotton Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service. Terms and conditions of sales will be con- 
tained in Announcement No. NO-C-9 to be released by the New Orleans CSS 
commodity office which will also make sales under the program. The current 
cotton products program (Announcement CN-EX-3) will be amended in the near 
future in order to extend the program through the next season. 

As under the current program, sales under the cotton export program for 
the 1957-58 marketing year will be made in an orderly manner so as to avoid 
disrupting world market prices and impairing the traditional competitive posi- 
tion of friendly countries. 

Cotton will continue to be available for sale under the current program for 
shipment through August 15, 1957. 





Untrep States DePaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE CoMMopITy STABILIZATION SERVICE 
FEBRUARY 19, 1957. 
ANNOUNCEMENT CN-—Ex-4 


COTTON EXPORT PROGRAM 


(1957-58 marketing year) 
I. General 


Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter referred to as “CCC”) will make 
available for sale upland cotton from its inventories acquired in price-support 
operations for export pursuant to the terms and conditions of this announce- 
ment. Sales will be made on a competitive bid basis through the CSS com- 
modity office, Wirth Building, 120 Marais Street, New Orleans 16, La. (hereinafter 
referred to as the “New Orleans office’). The New Orleans office will issue a 
sales announcement (indentified as Announcement No. NO—C-9) which, together 
with this announcement, will contain the terms and conditions under which the 
cotton will be sold and exported. A catalog showing stocks of cotton available 
for sale will be issued and distributed by the New Orleans office, and may be 
obtained for a nominal fee from that office. Information pertaining to the opera- 
tion of the program may be obtained from the New Orleans office. 

Warehouse receipts will not be available to purchasers, and cotton cannot be 
exported under the program, prior to August 16, 1957. 
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II. Heport conditions 


A. Exportation of cotton.—All cotton sold hereunder is sold upon the condition 
that the purchaser exports or causes to be exported to a destination, other than 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, outside the continental United States either the 
identical bales of cotton purchased from CCC or in substitution therefor an 
equal quantity of cotton (the cotton exported or caused to be exported by the 
purchaser is hereinafter referred to as “the cotton”). It is the policy of CCC 
not to sell cotton for export to countries or areas for which a general or 
specific export license will not be issued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Accordingly, in purchasing cotton for export under this announcement, the 
purchaser makes the warranty contained in subsection E below. 

While the purchaser may arrange to have some other person or firm export 
the cotton, the responsibility for such exportation cannot be transferred. CCC 
will hold the purchaser solely responsible for its export. Satisfactory evidence 
of exportation of the cotton must be submitted by the purchaser. If the purchaser 
causes the cotton to be exported by some other person or firm, the purchaser 
must have sold the cotton to or through such person or firm so that the cotton 
would be exported. 

B. Exportation of substitute cotton.—1. If other than the identical bales of 
cotton purchased from CCC are exported in fulfillment of the export require- 
ments of this announcement, the unpatched gross weight of the cotton exported 
(including any identical bales in the shipment) must equal the gross weight of 
the cotton purchased from CCC, and the cotton exported must be of grades 
within the universal standards for American upland cotton, must have a staple 
length of thirteen-sixteenths inch or longer, and must have been produced in the 
continental United States. Cotton exported in substitution must not be reginned, 
loose, or pickery cotton or any other such irregular cotton. 

2. Cotton shipped as offset cotton in connection with Proclamation 2544 of 
the President of the United States will not fulfill the export requirements of 
this announcement. 

C. Time for export.—The cotton must be exported after August 15, 1957, and 
not later than (1) 9 months after the date the warehouse receipts covering the 
cotton purchased from CCC are made available to the purchaser or the cotton 
is delivered by CCC to the purchaser, or (2) July 31, 1958, whichever is earlier. 
Cotton exported in substitution for cotton purchased from CCC hereunder must 
be exported after the date of purchase of such cotton from CCC. 

D. Satisfactory evidence of exportation—Evidence of exportation of the 
cotton to be satisfactory hereunder must meet the following requirements: 

1. Separate documents must be submitted for each export shipment, and all 
documents covering any one such shipment must be submitted at the same time. 
Hach document must identify, by the CCC sales number, the sale against which 
the export is being made. If the export sale is financed under Public Law 480, 
the purchase authorization number must also be shown on the documents evi- 
dencing exportation. 

Where exportation or transshipment has been made to one or more of the 
countries or areas described in subsection E below under license issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, evidence 
of exportation shall identify, in addition to the name and address of the con- 
signee, the license issued by that Bureau. In the case of an exportation or 
transshipment to Hong Kong not requiring a specifie license, the document evi- 
dencing exportation shall contain a statement by the purchaser that a specific 
license was not required. 

2. If the cotton is exported to Canada or Mexico, the purchaser shall furnish 
a copy of the railroad bill of lading under which the cotton is shipped and an 
authenticated landing certificate issued by an official of the government of the 
country to which the cotton is exported, showing the number of bales, marks, 
the place and date of entry, and gross landed weight of the cotton, and the 
name and address of both the person who exported the cotton from the United 
States and the person to whom it is shipped. 

3. If the cotton is exported to any country other than Canada or Mexico, the 
purehaser shall furnish a nonnegotiable copy of either an on-board ocean bill of 
lading or a port or custody bill of lading with on-board endorsement. The bill 
of lading must show the number of bales, marks, and gross weight of the cotton, 
the date and place of loading, the name of the vessel, the destination of the 
cotton, and the name and address of both the person who exported the cotton 
and the person to whom it is shipped. 
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4. The purchaser shall furnish a copy of a tag list showing the warehouse 
receipt numbers under which the cotton is exported and containing a certification 
that the cotton was produced in the continental United States, is of grades 
within the universal standards for American upland cotton, is of staple lengths 
of thirteen-sixteenths of an inch or longer, and is not reginned, loose or pickery 
cotton or any other such irregular cotton. Such tag list shall so indicate if only 
identical bales purchased from CCC are shown thereon. Such tag list shall be 
sworn to by the purchaser as true and correct. 

5. If other than identical bales of cotton purchased from CCC are included 
in a shipment, the purchaser shall furnish an affidavit reflecting, in relation to 
each ocean bill of lading, the actual gross weight of the cotton shipped, exclusive 
of any franchised weight and exclusive of patches. The affidavit covering the 
last shipment against any sale must also state that the total unpatched gross 
weight of the cotton exported is equal to the gross weight of the cotton pur- 
chased from CCC under such sale. 

6. If the purchaser causes exportation of the cotton to be made by some other 
person or firm, there shall be furnished a certification by the purchaser that his 
sale of the cotton to or through such other person or firm caused the export to 
be made, and a certification, on or attached to the bill of lading evidencing 
export, by the person or firm making the export shipment that such sale of the 
cotton by such purchaser caused the export to be made. The exporter named 
in the bill of lading under which the cotton is exported must warrant that the 
purchaser is the proper person who may utilize proof of exportation of the 
eotton under this announcement. 

7. The documents specified above must be filed with the New Orleans office 
not later than 30 days after the date of the landing certificate, on-board bill of 
lading, or on-board endorsement of port or custody bill of lading. An extension 
of time for submission of such documents may be granted by the director of 
the New Orleans office if he determines that the purchaser has been or will 
be delayed in submitting such documents by a cause which the director of the 
New Orleans office determines to be beyond the control of the purchaser. 
Failure of the purchaser to furnish such satisfactory evidence of exportation 
within 30 days after the final date for exportation, determined in accordance 
with subsection C above, shall constitute prima facie evidence of failure to 
export. 

8. The purchaser shall also furnish promptly any additional evidence of 
exportation which may be requested by the director of the New Orleans office. 

9. If the cotton is loaded on board a vessel for shipment to a destination, 
other than Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, outside the continental United 
States and is destroyed or damaged while on board such vessel, and the cotton 
or salvage therefrom does not reenter the United States, for the purposes of 
fulfilling the export requirements of this announcement, the cotton shall be 
regarded as having been exported. 

BE. Warranty.—In submitting a bid, the purchaser represents and warrants 
that the cotton exported pursuant to this announcement will not be exported 
by anyone or transshipped by the purchaser or caused to be transshipped by the 
purchaser : 

1. To any country or area listed in subgroup A of group R of the Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule issued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, unless a license for such exportation or trans- 
shipment thereto has been obtained from such Bureau ; 

2. To Macao unless specific license for such exportation or transshipment 
thereto has been obtained from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce ; or 

8. To Hong Kong if a specific license for such exportation or transshipment 
is required by regulations of the United States Department of Commerce under 
the Export Control Act of 1949, unless such specific license for such exportation 
or transshipment thereto has been obtained from the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, United States Department of Commerce,’ 


1Information to purchaser: The Department of Commerce regulations prohibit ex- 
portation or reexportation by anyone, including a foreign exporter, of the cotton exported 
pursuant to the terms of this announcement, to Soviet bloe countries and other prohibited 
areas except under license. The attention of the purchaser is invited to the “Notice to 
exporters” which accompanies this announcement. 
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Ill. Performance guaranty 


As a guaranty of performance, the purchaser shall furnish, prior to delivery 
of cotton by CCC, a cash deposit, performance bond, or letter of credit, accepta- 
ble to CCC. Such deposit, bond, or letter of credit shall be in an amount at 
least equivalent to $30 for each bale of cotton delivered by CCC for which, at 
any one time, satisfactory evidence of exportation has not been submitted. 
Failure of the purchaser to furnish the acceptable performance guaranty as 
provided abeve by the time CCC is in position to invoice the cotton shall entitle 
CCC to add accrued carrying charges, as determined by CCC, to the invoice 
price of the cotton purchased; and in the event the purchaser is consistently 
delinquent in submission of performance guaranty, as determined by CCC, CCC 
shall be entitled to require the purchaser to furnish acceptable guaranty prior 
to acceptance of bids or at CCC’s election to cancel the sale of such cotton. In 
the event of cancellation of sales, CCC will incur costs in removing and returning 
cotton to the catalog, and the purchaser shall pay to CCC as liquidated damages 
and not as a penalty the sum of $1 per bale. 


IV. Price adjustment 


CCC sells cotton for unrestricted use at not less than the statutory minimum 
sales price for sales for unrestricted use (105 percent of the current support 
price for such cotton plus reasonable carrying charges) or the domestic market 
price, whichever is the higher. Sales of cotton by CCC for export are not subject 
to the statutory price restriction. Sales of cotton under this program may be 
made at reduced prices and are made upon the condition that the purchaser 
exports or causes to be exported in conformity with the requirements of this 
announcement either the identical bales purchased or in substitution therefor 
an equal quantity of cotton. If (1) any cotton sold hereunder, or in substitution 
therefore an equal number of pounds (unpatched gross weight) of cotton is not 
exported in conformity with the requirements of this announcement, or (2) 
exportation is made and (@) any of the cotton is exported by anyone or trans- 
shipped or caused to be transshipped by the purchaser, to any Soviet bloc 
destination or Communist-controlled area in the Far East unless a Department 
of Commerce license for such shipment or transshipment has been obtained, or 
to Macao, without specific Department of Commerce license, or to Hong Kong 
if such license is required and is not obtained, or (b) any of the cotton so exported 
is reentered into the continental United States or Alaska, Hawaii, or Pureto 
Rico (unless such-cotton reenters pursuant to Proclamation 2544 of the President 
of the United States), whether or not such reentry is caused by the purchaser, 
the sales price of the quantity of cotton which is not so exported, which is exported 
or transshipped in contravention of (2) (a) of this section, or which is reentered 
(or if such cotton was exported in substitution, the cotton for which such cotton 
was substituted) shall be adjusted upward by the amount that such sales price 
is exceeded by the higher of CCC’s highest statutory minimum sales price for 
unrestricted use, as determined by CCC, or the highest domestic market price, as 
determined by CCC, for such cotton between the date of sale and the final date 
for exportation hereunder (where the purchaser fails to export in accordance 
herewith or exports or transships in contravention of (2) (a) of this section) 
or the date of reentry of such cotton (where the cotton is reentered). The total 
amount of any such upward adjustment of the sales price shall be paid by the 
purchaser to CCC promptly upon demand. Upon payment of such amount, the 
cotton shall be available to the purchaser for unrestricted use. 


V. Records and reports 


The purchaser shall make available to CCC, from time to time, upon CCC’s 
request, such information and reports and such of the purchaser’s and such of 
his affiliates’ and subsidiaries’ books, records, and accounts, and other docu- 
ments and papers, as CCC may deem pertinent to any transaction hereunder. 
Specific reporting requirements subsequently prescribed shall be subject to 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

F.. MARION RHODES, 
Director, Cotton Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 
Approved : 
WALTER W. SIKES, 
Acting Vice President, 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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NOTICE TO EXPORTERS 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce (BFC), pursuant 
to regulations under the Export Control Act of 1949, prohibits the exportation 
or reexportation by anyone of any commodities to Macao, Hong Kong, the Soviet 
Bloc, or Communist-controlled areas of the Far East including Communist China, 
North Korea and Communist-controlled areas of Vietnam and Laos, except under 
license issued by the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Those regulations further require that persons exporting, in the 
form acquired or in a processed form, under general license to friendly countries, 
commodities which are obtained directly or indirectly from the Commodity Credit 
Cerporation (CCC) or commodities which are in substitution for commodities so 
obtained from CCC or commodities which are subsidized for export by CCC 
either through cash payment or payments in kind filed with the collector of 
customs (in addition to any copies required for other purposes) one copy of the 
shipper’s export declaration for forwarding to BFC and send to BFC, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., one copy of the on-board ocean bill of lading (for exportations 
by rail, one copy of the railroad bill of lading), for each shipment, regardless 
of value, involving sales of cotton textiles, other than cotton waste, of $10,000 
or more and involving sales of all other commodities, including cotton waste, 
of $100,000 or more: Provided, that copies of the shipper’s export declaration and 
the bill of lading for BFC are not required to be submitted covering any ship- 
ments to group O countries of cotton textiles other than cotton waste. 

In the case of commodities purchased from CCC, or commodities being ex- 
ported as “substitute” for such commodities, the $100,000 figure applies to the 
sales contract between the CCC and the United States purchaser. For com- 
modities being exported under CCC export subsidy programs, the $10,000 figure 
for cotton textiles: (other than cotton waste) and the $100,000 figure for all other 
commodities (including cotton waste) apply to the sales contract between the 
United States seller and the foreign purchaser. Each of the documents for BFC 
must bear the notation “FC-2610” in the upper right-hand corner. The bill of 
lading for BFC must also bear the number of the corresponding shipper’s export 
declaration and the CCC identification number (CCC sales contract number or 
CCC subsidy registration number). 

For all exportations of commodities covered by the program announcement, 
instrument or document which this notice accompanies, the following statement 
is required to be placed on all copies of the shipper’s export declaration, all 
copies of the bill of lading and all copies of the commercial invoice to the foreign 
purchaser : 

“United States law prohibits disposition of these commodities to the Soviet 
bloc, Communist China, North Korea, Communist-controlled areas of Vietnam 
and Laos, Macao, or Hong Kong, except as authorized by the United States.” 

The United States Commerce Department export control regulations also re- 
quire that exporters, in or in connection with their contracts with foreign 
purchasers, where the contract involves $10,000 or more and exportation is to 
be made to a group R country, obtain from the foreign purchaser a written 
acknowledgment of his understanding of (1) United States Commerce Depart- 
ment prohibitions (Comprehensive Export Schedule, secs, 371.4 and 371.8) against 
sale or resale for reexport of said commodities, or any part thereof, without 
express Commerce Department authorization, to Macao, Hong Kong, the Soviet 
bloc, a Communist-controlled area in the Far East including Communist China, 
North Korea and Communist-controlled areas of Vietnam and Laos, and (2) the 
sanction of denial of future United States export privileges that may be imposed 
against any foreign purchaser for violation of the Commerce Department regu- 
lations, Exporters who have a continuing and regular relationship with a 
foreign purchaser may obtain a blanket acknowledgment from such purchaser 
covering all transactions involving surplus agricultural commodities and manu- 
factures thereof purchased from CCC or subsidized for export by that agency. 

Where commodities are to be exported by a party other than the original pur- 
chaser of the commodities from the CCC the original purchaser should inform 
the exporter in writing of the requirement for (1) obtaining the signed acknowl- 
edgment from the foreign purchaser, and (2) for submitting the additional 
copy of the shipper’s export declaration and the bill of lading. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMoprtry STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
New Orleans 16, La., February 20, 1957. 


Subject: Announcements NO-C-8 and CN-EX-2—1956-57 Cotton export pro- 
gram. 
Announcements NO-C-9 and CN-EX-4—1957-58 Cotton export pro- 
gram. 


To All Catalog Holders and Other Interested Parties: 


GENTLEMEN: We forward herewith Announcements NO-C-9 and CN-EX-—4 
dated February 19, 1957, which contain the terms and conditions under which 
cotton will be sold and exported under the cotton export program for the 1957-58 
marketing year. 

You will observe from the announcements that the first opening of offers under 
the 1957-58 cotton export program. will be held Tuesday, March 19, 1957, at 3: 45 
p. m., central standard time. Prior to the said opening date of March 19, 1957, 
there is a scheduled opening under our current announcement NO-C-8 on Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957. Since, however, Tuesday, March 5, 1957, is observed in 
New Orleans as a local holiday because of Mardi Gras, and local conditions pre- 
clude our conducting business on that day, instead of opening offers under an- 
nouncement NO-C-S on March 5, 1957, we shall pursuant to announcement 
NO-C-8, open offers on the following business day, that is, Wednesday, March 6, 
1957, at 3: 45 p. m., central standard time. 

A partial catalog of the 1955 cotton will be available for the opening on Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957. 

We direct your particular attention to the offer form attached to announce- 
ment NO-C-9. Since we shall open offers March 19, 1957, and thereafter on 
every other Tuesday under both announcements NO-C-8 and NO-C-9, it is 
imperative in submitting your offers that you specify under which program 
you are submitting an offer. If our offer form is used, the caption and terms 
thereof are clear, and should you submit bids by telegram you must be certain to 
specify the program under which the offer is made. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will not permit transfer of sales from one program to another. 

We have revised and are enclosing specimen offer form for use under announce- 
ments NO-C-8 and CN-EX-2 which clearly specifies that offers submitted 
thereon are under the said announcements for the 1956-57 cotton export pro- 
gram. Any offers received which do not specifically state the program under 
which they are made will not be considered. We shall furnish you prior to the 
opening of March 19, 1957, supply of the two offer forms. 

Very truly yours, 
F. P. Brees, 
Director, CSS Commodity Office. 


OrreR ForRM—ANNOUNCEMENTS NO-C-8 ann CN-EX-2 1956-57 Corron Export 
PROGRAM 


[CCC will not permit transfer of sales from one program to the other] 


Mr. F. P. Bia6s, 
Director, CSS Commodity Office, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, New Orleans, La. 
GENTLEMEN : Pursuant to the terms of your announcement No. NO-C-S8, dated 
April 17, 1956, and announcement CN—EX-—2, and any amendments thereto, we 
submit our offer to purchase from Commodity Credit Corporation 
bales of upland cotton at the price(s) specified below : 


| 


Grade and staple Growth (1 State code Warehouse | Warehouse Bid price 
code t or 9) (growth 9 | number | location Bales | (cents 
| only) 
{ 


pewnd) 
| 
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We agree to submit promptly final settlement statement with certified reweight 
sheets and classification certificates, if applicable, and outbound bills of lading, 
or ocean bills of lading, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions 
of your announcements. 


Draw through 


(Address) 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMopITy STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
New Orleans, La., February 19, 1957. 


ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER NO-C-9 
SALE OF UPLAND COTTON 


(Cotton export program 1957-58 marketing year) 


To all Catalog Holders and Other Interested Parties: 

GENTLEMEN: Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter referred to as 
“CCC”) has issued Announcement CN-BX-4 announcing a Cotton Export Pro- 
gram under which it will make available for sale, for export after August 15, 
1957, upland cotton acquired in price support operations and listed in the catalog. 
The CSS Commodity Office, New Orleans, Louisiana, announces that it will con- 
sider for CCC offers to purchase cotton for export under Announcement CN- 
EX-4. Cotton available for sale is listed in the catalog. This announcement 
and Announcement CN-EX-—4 contain the terms and conditions under which the 
eotton will be sold and exported under the Cotton Export Program. 

Sales of cotton hereunder cannot be transferred to the 1956-57 cotton export 
program (CN—-EX-2 and No—C-8), or vice versa. 

1. Offers will be opened Tuesday, March 19, 1957, at 3: 45 p. m., Central Stand- 
ard Time. The next opening will be on Tuesday, April 2, 1957, at 3:45 p. m., 
Central Standard Time, and thereafter offers will be opened every other week on 
Tuesday at 3:45 p. m., Central Standard Time. If Tuesday is a holiday, offers 
will be opened on the following business day. Offers received after 3:45 p. m., 
Central Standard Time, on a particular opening day will not be considered. Offers 
ineligible for consideration because of late receipt may be resubmitted for the 
next opening. All offers by letter must be submitted directly by the offeror or 
a full-time employee of the offeror to the undersigned on forms identical to the 
specimen form attached hereto. Offers must be signed by an employee of the 
offeror who has contractual authority. All telegraphic offers filed direct by the 
offeror or a full-time employee of the offeror and containing all essential infor- 
mation will receive equal consideration with signed offers ; however, it is required 
that a confirmation of such telegraphic offer signed by an employee of the offeror, 
who has contractual authority, be submitted promptly. Either a properly com- 
pleted prescribed offer form marked “Confirmation of Telegraphic Offer” or a 
confirmation copy of the offer telegram signed by an employee of the offeror, 
who has contractual authority, will be accepted as confirmation. Offers other 
than telegraphic offers should be submitted in plain sealed envelopes addressed 
to the undersigned and marked “Offer under Announcement Number NO-C-9, 
To be opened 3:45 p. m., Central Standard Time 
(date on which offers to be opened).” ‘This envelope should be enclosed in a 
regular envelope reflecting the return address of the offeror. 

2. All offers must show in the space provided therefor a firm offer in cents 
per pound for the cotton, in the warehouse or compress where located. No 
charge for compression will be added to our invoice. Basis offers will not be 
considered. Alternate offers will not be considered. Offers which contain a 
time limit for acceptance will not be considered. 

8. Separate offers must be submitted on cotton described in the catalog as 
growth 1 and growth 9. The offeror must insert the growth number in the 
space provided on the offer form in listing the cotton on which offer is submitted. 
Offers will be considered and successful offerors notified by wire as soon as 
possible after opening of offers. We reserve the right to accept offers either 
in whole or in part. We also reserve the right to reject any and all offers in 
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their entirety. All offers of a purchaser submitted for a particular opening on 
growth 1 cotton will be consolidated and any acceptance in whole or in part 
will be made under 1 sale; similarly, all offers of a purchaser submitted for 
a particular opening on growth 9 cotton will be consolidated and any acceptance 
in whole or in part will be made under 1 sale. 

4. (a) The cotton will be invoiced on receipt weights and on the basis of the 
classification of the cotton as listed in the catalog. If the cotton is covered 
with cotton bagging, the cotton will be invoiced at seven (7) pounds more than 
the receipt weight. If the cotton is covered with bagging material used under 
the Experimental Bale Cover Program sponsored by the National Cotton Council, 
the cotton will be invoiced at receipt weight plus the number of pounds shown by 
the Program bale tag to be necessary to “adjust to normal gross weight” under 
the Experimental Bale Cover Program. Delivery and payment shall be made 
by sight draft with invoice and warehouse receipts attached unless (1) the sale 
is a credit sale to be applied against a Credit Sales Agreement entered into 
pursuant to Announcement No. GSM-1; or (2) cotton is being delivered under 
a barter contract entered into by CCC. Financial arrangements and delivery 
of warehouse receipts on credit sales will be in accordance with the Credit Sales 
Agreement entered into pursuant to Announcement No. GSM-—1. Delivery under 
a barter contract will be in accordance with the terms of such contract. On 
offers accepted after August 15, 1957, drafts will be drawn as soon as possible 
after acceptance. On offers accepted prior to August 16, 1957, drafts will not 
be drawn prior to August 16, 1957, except as follows: 

(1) If the purchaser enters into an agreement with CCC and a bank accept- 
able to CCC under which the bank will receive, handle, and control warehouse 
receipts in such a manner as to preclude movement of cotton into domestic 
consumption or export prior. to August 16, 1957, the draft will be drawn imme- 
diately, and the purchaser may have the cotton sampled, processed for ship- 
ment, moved from one warehouse to another, and otherwise handle the cotton 
except for delivery into domestic or export channels prior to August 16, 1957. 

(2) If the purchaser desires to obtain samples from cotton purchased from 
CCC on offers accepted by CCC prior to August 16, 1957, but does not desire to 
move the cotton from the warehouse in which stored, upon request and identifica- 
tion of the lots from which the samples are desired by the purchaser and estab- 
lishment of a letter of credit in form and by a commercial bank acceptable to 
CCC in an amount at least equal to the invoice value of the cotton against which 
CCC may draw, CCC will deliver to the bank in which the letter of credit is 
established warehouse receipts and invoice covering the cotton attached to a 
draft payable by the bank on August 16, 1957. Upon receipt of such letter of 
credit, a tag list covering the lots from which the purchaser desires samples will 
be forwarded to the purchaser. Warehousemen will be furnished instructions 
that, upon presentation of such tag list by the purchaser, they may sample and 
otherwise process the cotton for shipment (but not ship prior to August 16, 
1957) as directed by the purchaser. 

In the event there is undue delay by the warehouseman in furnishing samples 
of cotton or in shipping cotton when ordered or in the event the warehouseman 
makes excessive charges for handling and delivering the cotton, upon written 
request by the purchaser supported by evidence satisfactory to CCC with respect 
to such unnecessal‘y delays or excessive charges, CCC will amend the terms of 
sale from an “in store” delivery to delivery f. o. b. cars or trucks at the bid 
price plus the additional cost to CCC, as determined by CCC, occasioned by the 
change in terms of sale. In the event the terms are amended, the amended terms 
shall apply to all sales to the purchaser under this program in such warehouse 
after the change is authorized until the conditions responsible for the change 
in the terms of sale have been corrected by the warehouseman. Payment for 
the cotton shall be made in accordance with instructions from CCC. 

(b) Final settlement shall be effected on ail cotton included in a sale and 
shall be based on (1) reweights of the cotton at the warehouse where the cotton 
is stored at time of sale, with adjustment for other than jute or sugar bagging, 
as provided in 4 (a) above, regardless of whether a gain or loss is shown, and (2) 
the classification of the cotton as shown in the catalog unless the offeror has all 
of the cotton in a sale or, if he so elects, all of the cotton of one growth of any 
one grade and staple in one sale in a particular warehouse reclassed by a Board 
of Cotton Examiners of the United States Department of Agriculture, in which 
case final settlement shall be based on the reclassification of such cotton. All 
expenses incident to reweighing and reclassification shall be for the account of 
the purchaser. 
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(ec) The purchaser shall furnish within ninety (90) days after the date ware- 
house ‘receipts covering cotton purchased are made available to the purchaser 
upon payment of sight draft drawn by CCC, unless such time is extended in 
writing by the undersigned, a final settlement statement in prescribed form, 
together with claim on Form CSS-—21 for amount due the purchaser or remittance 
payable to CCC. The final settlement statement shall be supported by : 

(1). Original and one copy of certified reweight sheet, signed by the superin- 
tendent or manager of the compress or warehouse storing the cotton at time of 
sale, reflecting the gross reweight of each bale of cotton on a particular sale, 
All cotton in a warehouse sold as one grade and staple must be on a separate 
reweight sheet from other grades and staples. The following certificate executed 
by the superintendent or manager of the compress or warehouse must appear on 
each reweight sheet: 

“This cotton was not resampled or reconditioned before reweighing.” 

(2) If final settlement is to be based on reclassification of the cotton, Form A 
Classification Memorandum, Form CN-—378, Record Sheet, or such other classi- 
fication documents, as may be acceptable to CCC, of the Board of Cotton Exam- 
iners of the United States Department of Agriculture serving the territory in 
which the cotton is stored which reflect the classification under the same tag 
numbers as sold by CCC. Separate classification documents shall be furnished 
for and identified to each tag list under each sale and if there is more than one 
grade on a tag list a separate classification sheet must be furnished for each 
grade. Review classification will be accepted only if (1) such review covers all 
of the cotton of one growth of any one grade and staple in one sale in a par- 
ticular warehouse which was reclassed, and (2) the request for the review is 
received by the appropriate Board of Cotton Examiners within 10 calendar days 
from the date shown on the classification form covering the reclassification. 

(ad) If the purchaser has the cotton reclassed, representative samples from 
each bale of the cotton must have been drawn from each side of the bale and 
forwarded in accordance with instructions from the undersigned directly to the 
Board of Cotton Examiners by the warehouse in which the cotton was stored as 
of the date of sale, except that upon approval in writing by the undersigned the 
samples may be drawn by any mutually agreeable warehouseman, and the Board 
classing the samples must note on the Classification Memorandum that samples 
were received direct from warehouse. 

(e) In computing the final settlement on bales based on reclassification of the 
eotton, the sales price for grades and staples reflected on the reclassification 
sheets which differ from the grades and staples reflected on the invoices will 
be adjusted on the basis of the average of the quoted average premiums and 
discounts of the fourteen (14) designated spot markets, except that adjustments 
(1) for 1%."’ staple length shall be based on the average difference between 
%"’ and 1%¢’’ in those markets which quote both staples, (2) for staple lengths 
from 1542’’ through 14’”’ shall be based on the average difference between 14¢’’ 
and the applicable staple length in the Memphis and Greenwood spot markets, 
and (3) for staple lengths longer than 144’’ shall be based on the value deter- 
mined by CCC. Adjustments for those staple lengths not quoted in each of the 
fourteen markets will be made to the fourteen markets. Premiums and discounts 
for the last ten market days preceding the week in which the buyer’s offer was 
opened will be used in making adjustments. Splits ii the white grades will be 
adjusted by one-half the quoted difference between the designated and next 
higher grade, and the light spots and light grays will be adjusted by one-half 
the quoted difference between the designated spotted or the gray grade and 
the corresponding white grade. 

(f) In the event any of the cotton upon reclassification is classed as “below 
grade,” such bales may be rejected by the purchaser and CCC will accept drafts 
with warehouse receipts attached for such bales drawn in an amount equal to 
the amount of the invoice for such bales. 

5. CCC will deliver warehouse receipts which may be either insured receipts 
or uninsured receipts. The warehouse receipts contain the obligation of the 
warehouseman to deliver the bales of cotton represented thereby in good condi- 
tion. CCC will not recognize any liability to the purchaser for loss due to 
damage. Therefore, the purchaser must look te the warehouseman for any loss 
due to damage. No warranty is made as to condition, growth, or area of 
production. 

6. Storage charges will be paid by CCC through date of transfer of the 
receipts. 
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7. The buyer agrees to route cotton purchased in accordance with routing 
instructions to be furnished by CCC with invoice and in such manner as to 
protect CCC freight bills and not just outbound over the road named. Any 
routing which does not protect CCC freight bills must be approved by CCC. The 
buyer also agrees to furnish to CCC within sixty (60) days after date of bill of 
lading, two copies, properly endorsed, of outbound bills of lading with related 
tag lists of all such cotton. Such outbound bills of lading are to be endorsed 
as follows: 

“This is to certify that we have purchased from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bales of cotton representative of this bill of lading. Freight bills 
were not transferred; therefore, transit privileges are waived by us to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


If cotton purchased under this Announcement is delivered to steamers or to 
consuming establishments in the city where it is stored at the time of purchase, 
the purchaser agrees to furnish CCC ocean bills of lading or mill receipts, as 
the case may be, together with tag lists of the cotton within sixty (60) days after 
date of ocean bill of lading or date of mill receipt. 

If railroad bills of lading, ocean bills of lading, or mill receipts, as specified 
above, are not delivered to CCC within sixty (60) days after date of bill of lading 
or date of mill receipt, or, in the event the cotton is not shipped within eight 
(8) months, the buyer shall honor 3-day sight draft for freight bills held by the 
CCC covering the bales of such cotton which were shipped by rail to the ware- 
house issuing the warehouse receipts at their refund value based on shipment 
to Group B except on cotton stored at Group B points on which price paid for 
expense bills will be agreed to by CCC and purchaser. 

8. No Member of or Delegate to the Congress of the United States, or Resident 
Commissioner, shall be admitted to any share or part of any contract resulting 
from offers submitted hereunder or to any benefit that may arise therefrom, but 
this provision shall not be ocnstrued to extend to such a contract if made with a 
corporation for its general benefit. 

9. The buyer warrants that he has not employed any person to solicit or 
secure a contract hereunder upon any agreement for a commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee, and that no such consideration or payment has been 
or will be made. Breach of this waranty shall give CCC the right to annul such 
contract or, in its discretion, add to the contract price for the cotton the amount 
of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. This warranty 
shall not apply to commissions payable by the buyer upon contracts secured or 
made through bona fide established commercial or selling agencies maintained 
by the buyer for the purpose of securing business. 

10. By submitting an offer, the offeror warrants that he has not employed or 
utilized any person, firm, or organization which (1) furnished any information 
or service which might tend to prevent, limit, or restrict competitive bidding on 
cotton hereunder or (2) furnished any assistance to the offeror in the calculation 
of prices if such person, firm, or organization has assisted or is assisting other 
persons submitting offers hereunder in the calculation of prices. 

11. CCC reserves the right to refuse to consider an offer if CCC does not have 
adequate information of financial responsibility of offeror to meet contract obli- 
gations of the type contemplated in the applicable announcement. If a prospec- 
tive offeror is in doubt as to whether CCC is acquainted with his financial respon- 
sibility, he should either submit a financial statement to agency prior to making 
an offer, or should communicate with the office named in the announcement to 
determine whether such a statement is desired in his case. When satisfactory 
financial responsibility has not been established, CCC also reserves the right to 
consider an offer only upon submission by offeror of an acceptable surety bond 
guaranteeing performance of any contract resulting from such offer whether or 
not the announcement requires such bond. 

12. In submitting an offer under this announcement, the offeror represents and 
warrants that he is regularly engaged in the business of buying or selling com- 
modities and for this purpose maintains a business office in the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions including Puerto Rico and therein has a person, 
principal, or resident agent, upon whom service of judicial process may be had. 
CCC reserves the right to determine the eligibility of any offeror. 
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The catalog covering cotton sold under this announcement will, of course, be 
revised as necessary and revisions to the catalog will be issued as promptly as 
possible. 

Interested buyers desiring information as to stock remaining available in the 
catalog may telephone this Office (Express 2411, extension 783). This service 
will not be available, however, to brokers or others who charge a fee to purchasers 
for catalog information. 

Very truly yours, 
F. P. Brags, 
Director, CSS Commodity Office. 


Orrer ForM—ANNOUNCEMENT NO-C-9 anp CN-EX-4, 1957-58 Corron-Exporr 
PROGRAM 


(CCC will not permit transfer of sales from one program to the other) 


Mr. F. P. Braces, 
Director, CSS Commodity Office, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTEMEN: Pursuant to the terms and conditions of your Announcement 
Number NO-C-9 dated February 19, 1957, and Announcement CN-—EX-4, and 
any amendments thereto, we submit our offer to purchase from Commodity Credit 
Corporation bales of Upland cotton at the price(s) specified below: 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Warehouse | Bid price 
location | ales (cents per 
} pound) 


State code Warehouse | 
(growth 9 No. 
only) 


Grade and staple | Growth (1 
code or 9) 





We agree to submit promptly final settlement statement with certified reweight 
sheets and classification ceritficates, if applicable, and outbound bills of lading, 
or ocean bills of lading, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions of 
your Announcements. 


(Address) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, February 9, 1957. 
1957 Crop Oats, BARLEY, Rye, AND GRAIN SorGHUM Support Rates ANNOUNCED 


The U. 8. Department of Agriculture announced today that price supports for 
1957-crop ‘cata, barley, rye, and grain sorghums will be at levels reflecting 70 
percent of the parity price as of January 15, 1957. These 1957 supports are a 
lower percent of parity than for 1956 crops of these four grains. 

The national average dollars and cents supports for 1957 are: 


60 cents per bushel for Grade No. 3. 
94 cents per bushel for Grade No. 2 or better (ex- 
cept mixed barley). 
$1.15 per bushel for Grade No. 2 or better, or 
No. 3 on test weight only. 
Grain Sorghums_____-__-__. $1.83 per hundredweight for Grade No. 2 or better 
(except mixed grain sorghums). 





















Changes in the 1957 program from 1956 program provisions include broaden- 
ing eligibility requirements for oats and restrictions on price support for any of 
these grains produced in violation of restrictive leases on Federally owned lands. 
For the first time, the 1957 detailed program provisions for oats will provide 
appropriate premiums and discounts from Grade No. 3 to reflect differences in 
quality. The 1957 program also provides that garlicky oats will be eligible for 
price support. 

Other eligibility requirements and operating provisions are substantially the 
same as for 1956 crops. Support will be carried out through Commodity Credit 
Corporation by means of farm and warehouse-stored loans and purchase agree- 
ments. These will be available through county Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation offices from harvest time through January 31, 1958. Oats, barley, 
and rye loans will mature on April 30, 1958, and grain sorghum loans on March 
31, 1958. Earli-r maturity dates may be set for some States because of local 
storage conditions or early harvests. 

Any of these grains produced in violation of leases restricting production of 
surplus crops on federally owned lands will not be eligible for price support 
in 1957. 

Minintum eligibility requirements for obtaining price support on these four 
grains follow: 


Qate.dsded LF Grade No. 3 or better, or Grade No. 3 garlicky or better. 
OT eh tated Leas Grade No. 4 or better, or Grade No. 4 garlicky or better. 
Grain Sorghums_-_- ~~. Grade No. 4 or better, Grade No. 4 smutty or better, or 


Grade No. 4 discolored or better, and containing not 
more than 13 percent moisture. 

TR is cries miebbereien Grade No. 2 or better, or Grade No. 3 because of test 
weight only, and containing not more than 1 percent 
ergot. 


The national average support rates announced today compare with support 
prices for 1956 crops of 65 cents per bushel for oats, $1.02 per bushel for barley, 
$1.27 per bushel for rye, and $1.97 per hundredweight for grain sorghums. These 


support prices were at 76 percent of parity as required by provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Untrep STrates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasHinetTon, February 9, 1957. 


USDA ANNOUNCES ACTION ON PRICE Support ror 1957-Crop OILsEEDS 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced the following 

actions on price support for 1957-crop oilseeds: 
(1) Soybeans will be supported at a national average price of $2.09 per bushel, 

which is 70 percent of the January 15, 1957, parity price of $2.98 per bushel. 

(2) Flaxseed will be supported at a national average price of $2.92 per bushel, 
which is 65 percent of the January 15, 1957, parity price of $4.50 per bushel. 

(3) Cottonseed will be supported on a basis to reflect approximately 65 percent 
of the January 15, 1957, parity price of $71 per ton average quality seed. Loans 
on farm-stored cottonseed will be available at an average of $46 per ton basis 
grade (100). Purchase prices to producers will be at an average of $42 per ton 
basis grade (100), with appropriate differentials for purchases from ginners to 
reflect normal handling costs. 

On the 1956 crops, support for soybeans was at a national average price of 
$2.15 per bushel, which was 75 percent of the January 15, 1956, parity price; 
support for flaxseed was at a price of $3.09 per bushel, 70 percent of the January 
15, 1956, parity price; and support for cottonseed at a loan rate of $48 per ton, 
or at a purchase price of $44 per ton basis grade (100). These supports for 
cottonseed reflected about 70 percent of the January 15, 1956, parity price of 
$69.40 per ton average quality seed. 


Soybeans 
Price support on 1957-crop soybeans will be carried out as in the past through 
farm- and warehouse-stored loans and through purchase agreements. Loan 


and purchase agreements will be available from harvest time through Janu- 
ary 31, 1958. Maturity date for loans will be May 31, 1958. 
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Soybeans to be eligible for price support under the 1957 operation must be 
produced in 1957. Soybeans must grade No. 4 or better and contain not more 
than 14 percent moisture to be eligible for support. County support rates for 
soybeans with premiums and discounts by classes and for differences in quality 
will be made available later. 


Flavseed 


As in previous years, support for 1957-crop flaxseed will be carried out in most 

areas through farm- and warehouse-stored loans and through purchase agree- 
ments. In designated Texas counties where flaxseed is storable for a relatively 
short period, direct purchases may be the support method. Loan and purchase 
agreements will be available from time of harvest through October 31, 1957, 
.in Arizona and California, and January 31, 1958, in all other States. Direct 
purchases, if needed, will be made through July 31, 1957, in Texas counties. 
Loans will mature on January 31, 1958, in Arizona and California and on 
March 31, 1958, in all other States. 

Flaxseed to be eligible for support under the 1957 operation must be produced 
in 1957. Flaxseed must be grade No. 2 or better. Terminal and county support 
rates will be made available later. 

Any flaxseed produced in violation of leases restricting production of surptus 
crops on federally owned land will not be eligible for price support in 1957. 


Cottonseed 


There are no major differences in program operations this year as compared 
with those for 1956 production. CCC will confine the program to loans to pro- 
ducers on farm-stored cottonseed, at an average of $46 per ton basis grade (100), 
and to purchases of cottonseed from producers and participating gins. Pur- 
chases from producers will be at an average of $42 per ton basis grade (100) 
and from participating ginners at $46 per ton basis grade (100). 


Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, February 9, 1957. 
Price Support LEVEL ror 1957-Crop UPLAND CoTToON ANNOUNCED 


Price support for 1957-crop upland cotton at a minimum level of 28.15 cents 
per pound, gross weight, basis Middling %-inch at average location, was an- 
nounced today by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 

This level of support reflects 77 percent of the current parity price of 36.56 
cents per pound for upland cotton. In the event that the minimum level of 
support required by law on the basis of the supply percentage as of the beginning 
of the next marketing year (August 1, 1957) and the applicable parity price 
is higher than the support level announced today, the level of support will be 
increased accordingly. (Under provisions of law, if producers have not dis- 
approved marketing quotas the minimum level of support for upland cotton varies 
with the available supply of cotton as of the beginning of the marketing year 
and the applicable parity price. In a referendum on December 11, 1956, cotton 
producers approved marketing quotas for the 1957 crop of upland cotton by a 
92.4 percent favorable vote.) The support level on Middling %-inch 1956-crop 
upland cotton is 29.34 cents per pound, reflecting 8244 percent of the parity price 
as of August 1, 1956. 

With marketing quotas in effect, a producer to be eligible for price support 
on his 1957-crop upland cotton must comply with the farm acreage allotment 
for upland cotton established for his farm. 

Any cotton produced in violation of leases restricting production of surplus 
crops on Federally owned land will not be eligible for price support in 1957. 

Appropriate differentials will establish the difference between the level of 
support for Middling %-inch and all other qualities of the 1957-crop upland 
cotton. The Schedule of Premiums and Discounts containing these differentials 
will be published later, when other detailed provisions of the program are an- 
nounced. 

The level of support for the 1957 crop of extra long staple cotton also will be 
announced Iater. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, July 2, 1956, 
SECRETARY BENSON ANNOUNCES $2 Price Support ror 1957-Crop WHEAT 


Secretary of Agriculture Nzra Taft Benson today announced that the national 
average wheat price support for 1957 production if quotas are approved in the 
July 20 referendum, will be $2 per bushel. 

If quotas are not approved, the available support level under legislative pro- 
visions will be at 50 percent of parity, or about $1.21 cents a bushel on the basis 
of current parity estimates. 

These national average support levels will be available in commercial wheat 
states for those who comply with their individual farm acreage allotments. Sup- 
port rates in the 12 noncommercial wheat states, where there are no allotments, 
are set by law at levels representing 75 percent of the rates for commercial areas. 

National average wheat price support rates for 1956 production, as announced 
by the Department on April 23, are at $2 per bushel—the same level which is 
being continued for 1957. 

Under the formula of the controlling legislation, and on the basis of the 
Department’s supply estimates, the indicated minimum national average wheat 
price support for 1957 would be at 77 percent of parity. On the basis of the 
June 15 parity estimate of $2.42 per bushel. the support level would be about 
$1.86 a bushel. However. the Secretary is continuing the support for 1957 at 
$2 per bushel under his discretionary authority. 

Commenting on today’s announcement, Secretary Benson said, “I am glad that 
the factors affecting the wheat situation make it possible to hold price supports 
at higher levels than the minimum indicated by the legislative provisions. 

“Tt has been possible to increase wheat exports, through aggressive use of the 
special authorizations Congress made available. The Soil Bank, through both its 
Acreage Reserve and Conservation Reserve programs opens the way for very 
substantial production adjustments in the years immediately ahead. We have 
turned the corner and expect to start making steady reductions in the huge wheat 
surplus.” 

Background Information.—The determination that minimum wheat support 
levels for 1957 production would be at 77 percent of parity under the legislative 
formula is based on an estimated “normal supply” of 1 billion 140 million bushels 
for the 1957-58 marketing year which begins July 1, 1957. This normal supply 
estimate includes estimated 1956-57 domestic utilization of 650 million bushels; 
estimated 1957-58 exports of 300 million bushels; and a 20-percent allowance 
for carryover reserves of 190 million bushels. 

The actual total supply estimated to be available for the 1957-58 year is 
1 billion 668 million bushels, including an estimated carryover of 995 million 
bushels on July 1, 1957; 1957 production of 668 million bushels (reflecting fully 
effective Soil Bank operations for that year) ; and imports of 5 million bushels. 

It is estimated that 225 million bushels of wheat will still be in the wheat set- 
aside. Set-aside wheat is not counted in calculating price support levels. Deduct- 
ing the 225 million bushels from the 1 billion 668 million bushels in the actual 
supply estimate leaves 1 billion 443 miliion bushels as the supply level for deter- 
mining price supports. This total is 126 percent of the determined “normal 
supply” level, and under the legislative formula would call for minimum supports 
for 1957 wheat at 77 percent of parity. Under the controlling legislation. price 
supports for wheat are to be established within a range of 75 and 90 percent of 
parity. 

The national average price support of $2 per bushel for 1956-crop wheat 
represents approximately 8214 percent of current parity. 


Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, December 18, 1956. 


1957 Fuive-Curep Tospacco Support RATES ADJUSTED TO CURRENT MARKET 
DEMANDS 


Major changes in the 1957 flue-cured tobacco price-support program—changes 
which are expected to discourage production of varieties viewed as undesirable 
under present demand conditions and to encourage an increase in the proportion 
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of the crop having characteristics currently in demand—were annuunced today 
by the United States Departmert of Agriculture. 

Today’s changes, which are in accord with recommendations of grower or- 
ganizations and industry leaders in the flue-cured tobacco area, are as follows: 

(1) 1957-crop flue-cured tobacco of varieties “139,” “140,” and “244” irre- 
spective of grade, will be supported at one-half the support rates for comparable 
grades of other varieties. 

(2) Price-support rates for individual grades of all flue-cured varieties will 
be adjusted to reflect current demand patterns. This action will support a pro- 
gram to encourage growers to follow cultural practices that will increase the 
proportion of the crop which has desirable flavor and aroma characteristics. 

The three varieties viewed as currently undesirable have been classified 
by Federal and State scientists of the filue-cured tobacco area as “low to lacking 
in flavor and aroma, generally of light body, and/or currently with poor accept- 
ance in the trade.” 

These varieties, particularly “139,” represented a substantial proportion of 
the 1956 fine-cured tobacco crop. The increased production came just at a time 
when cigarette consumption was shifting from nonfiltered to filtered cigarettes. 
Since these varieties tend to produce a large proportion of tobaccos that cur- 
rently have an estimated market value of only about one-half that of varieties 
me in flavor and aroma, their rate of price support is being reduced accord- 
ngly. 

Another important consideration relates to exports. Normally about one- 
third of our flue-cured tobacco is exported, and this market historically has 
been based on the superior aroma and flavor of United States production. The 
three varieties designated for the one-half support rates are lacking in the flavor 
and aroma required by practically all foreign buyers of our tobacco. 

While the Department views a reduction in price-support rates for these three 
varieties as necessary in the present situation, it recognizes that increased pro- 
duction of these varieties is only one of the causes of the recent increase in the 
volume of production of less desirable flue-cured tobacco. In the past few years 
the trend toward higher yields, brought about by heavier fertilization and the 
setting out of an increased number of plants per acre, has resulted in increased 
production of less desirable tobacco of many varieties. Flue-cured tobacco 
growers are urged, therefore, to take whatever further steps are needed to pro- 
duce only the types of tobacco desired by domestic and export users. These steps 
include changes in production practices such as wider spacing, lower topping, and 
removal of suckers. 

Each grower of flue-cured tobacco to be eligible for price support on his crop 
will be required to establish prior to harvesting whether he has produced any 
tobacco of varieties “139,” “140,” or “244.” Any false representation will be 
subject to penalty as fraud. If he has produced tobacco of any of these varieties 
the marketing card issued for his farm will identify the tobacco as eligible only 
for the one-half support rate. For example, if the support rate for a comparable 
grade of tobacco of other varieties is $55 per hundred pounds, the support rate 
for tobacco of the same grade of any of these three varieties would be $27.50 per 
hundred pounds. 

Department officials emphasized that price-support rates for individual grades 
of flue-cured tobacco, without regard to variety, will be adjusted to reflect 
eurrent demand. This will mean increases in the price-support rates for the 
heavier bodied orange and red grades, offset by reductions in the L grade support 
rates and by substantial reductions in the LL and KL grade rates. 

Department officials also commented today on a possible development related 
to production history, if changes were made in production control features of 
the tobacco program. There has been general discussion of the possibility of 
adding poundage control to the acreage limitations under the present program. 
If tobacco growers and their representatives decide to seek such program modifi- 
cation, the Department would suggest to Congress that the necessary legislation 
also make provision to exclude 1956 and 1957 yields per acre in establishing the 
poundage allotments for individual farms. 

This suggestion for excluding 1956 and 1957 yields would be made to avoid 
rewarding, on a permanent basis, growers who have utilized seed varieties and 
cultural practices to obtain the high yields per acre which have contributed so 
materially to present surpluses—and to disproportionate volumes of tobaccos for 
which the demand has dropped sharply. 
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UnitTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasuHrneton, February 9, 1957. 


USDA ConrTINUES CURRENT Datry Support PRICES FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that current 
dollars-and-cents support prices for manufacturing milk will be continued at the 
present $3.25 per hundredweight for manufacturing milk (3.95 butterfat test) 
and 58.6 cents per pound for butterfat through the 1957-58 dairy marketing year 
which begins on April 1. 

These support prices are an estimated 83 percent of the parity equivalent 
price for manufacturing milk and 80 percent of the parity price for butterfat as 
of early 1957. Because of increases in the parity prices since a year ago, the 
same dollars and cents represent slightly lower percentages of parity for the 
1957-58 marketing year than the current 84 and 81 percent levels. 

The buying prices for butter, which are set to reflect the support price for 
butterfat, will be slightly higher per pound after March 31. This change is 
needed to assure an average price to producers for butterfat fully equal to the 
support price during the coming heayy-producing summer months. Revisions 
have also been made in the area buying prices of butter to bring them more 
nearly in line with the market price structure. Specific area buying prices will 
be in effect for the deficit butter-producing areas of the Northeast, South, South- 
west, and California. Specific prices will continue to apply to metropolitan New 
York, Seattle, and San Francisco as designated markets. To eliminate minor 
inconsistencies in present butter-buying prices at midwestern points, Chicago 
will be discontinued as a designated market. Buying prices at points other than 
these for which specific prices are announced will continue to be the price at the 
designated market (New York, Seattle, or San Francisco) named by the seller, 
less 80 percent of the lowest published domestic carload rail freight rates in 
effect on February 1, 1957, from the point to the designated market. 

The 1957-58 buying price for Cheddar cheese is the same as for the current 
program. 

The buying price for spray nonfat dry milk also is unchanged. The buying 
price for roller nonfat dry milk will be lowered one-fourth cent per pound be- 
cause of the downward trend in production and use of this product. 

Dairy product purchase prices, set to reflect the national average support prices 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat. will be as follows. effective April 1: 


[Cents per pound] 





1956-57 1957-58 
buying price | buying price 
Butter: 
United States grade A or higher: 
New York, N. Y., and Jersey City, and Newark, N, J__...------- 60. 25 60.5 
Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif-- ema 59.5 59. 75 
California _- | () 59. 75 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- t 


shire, Maine senatailiidn | ) | 60.5 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana aia | () | 59. 25 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina | (4) | 59.5 


United States grade B: 2 cents per pound less than the United States | 
grade A price. 
Cheddar cheese: United States grade A or higher, standard moisture basis 35 | 35 
Nonfat dry milk: 
Spray process: 





Barrels and drums. -- -_ Ha ; abiict 16 | 16 

Bags pied " beds ‘i; ‘ sant L5. 15 15.15 
Roller process: 

Barrels and drums-. : Cane eee aed 14. 25 | 14 

Bags 129. sil 5. Joli 13.4 13.15 





! Designated market price less freight factor. 


In addition to meeting the standards for U. S. Extra Grade, nonfat dry 
milk purchased must contain not more than 3.5 percent moisture, and have a direct 
microscopic clump bacteria count of not more than 300 million per gram as deter- 
mined by USDA laboratory test. 

Grade B butter and roller nonfat dry milk will continue to be purchased 
during the 1957-58 marketing year. Consideration will be given to discontinuing 
purchases of these products after March 1958. 
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The 1957-58 support price of $3.25 per hundredweight is for manufacturing 
milk of a test equal to the national and yearly average butterfat test, which in 
recent years has approximated 3.95 percent. A corresponding price for manu- 
facturing milk of 3.5 percent butterfat test (computed in direct ratio to butterfat 
content) would be $2.88 per hundredweight. Many plants pay on the basis of 
3.5 butterfat test for milk. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasHINGTON, February 18, 1957. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE SUPPORT FOR 1957-Crop Dry EpmB_e Beans To BE $6.31 PER 
100 Las. 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced today that the na- 
tional average support price for 1957-crop dry edible beans will be $6.31 per 
hundred pounds. This is 68 percent of the January 15 parity price of $9.29 
per hundred pounds. 

Price support for 1956-crop dry edible beans also was at a national average 
price of $6.31 per hundred pounds, which was 70 percent of the February 15, 1956, 
parity price for beans. 

The support price for the 1957 crop is at a level intended to encourage move- 
ment of bean stocks into domestic and export channels and at the same time 
discourage uverplanting of the 1957 crop. Both 1955 and 1956 crops produced 
larger quantities of dry edible beans than commercial domestic and export 
outlets could absorb. Approximately 11 percent of the 1955 production was 
taken over by the Commodity Credit Corporation under price support. This 
was down from the 17-percent takeover from 1954 production, but the total of 
3,040,186 hundredweight of 1956-crop dry edible beans put under price support 
through January 15, 1957, is up from the 2,757,134 hundredweight from the 
1955-crop put under support through the same date a year ago. 

The supported classes of dry beans produced in 1957 will be the same as 
those under the 1956 program and will include pea and medium white, great 
northern, small white, flat small white, pink, small red, pinto, red kidney, large 
lima, and baby lima beans. Support rates by classes and by areas where nec- 
essary will be announced later. 

Beans will be supported through loans and purchase agreements, which will be 
available from harvesttime through January 31, 1958. The maturity date for 
loans and agreements will be April 30, 1958, except that an earlier maturity 
date may be established for particular States. 

As a result of heavy movement of dry edible beans out of the CCC inventory 
in recent months, the uncommitted stocks in CCC hands now. are at zero. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, CCC had approximately 1.1 million hundredweight of beans on 
hand. This quantity, acquired from previous crop years, plus 1.85 million hun- 
dredweight of 1955-crop dry edible beans taken over under price support, has 
been disposed of. 


Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, February 18, 1957. 
Price Support FoR Honey To Be at 9.7 CENTS A PoUND FoR 1957 SEASON 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced today that honey 
will be supported during the 1957 marketing season, which starts April 1, at a 
national average price of 9.7 cents a pound. This is 70 percent of the current 
parity price adjusted to the 60-pound container level. For the 1956 crop of honey 
the national average support level also was 9.7 cents per pound, equal to 70 per- 
cent of parity. 

Price support for honey within a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity is man- 
datory under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

The program for 1957-crop honey is substantially the same as the one in effect 
last year. It provides for farm-storage loans and purchase agreements on 
U. 8S. Grade C or better extracted honey which is stored in 60-pound or larger con- 
tainers in approved storage and is not objectionable in flavor. Beekeepers or 
cooperative associations of beekeepers can apply for loans or purchase agree- 
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ments directly to the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) county 
offices. 

In announcing the honey price-support program, the Department again urges 
beekeepers to increase their efforts toward utilizing bees in pollination of im- 
portant pasture, seed, vegetable, and fruit crops on a remunerative basis. The 
honey price-support program authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1949 is in- 
tended to extend interim financial assistance to beekeepers, thus providing them 
an oppertunity to market their production of honey in an orderly manner. The 
Department also emphasizes the importance of continued and intensified activity 
in improving the marketing and distribution of honey by all elements in the 
industry. 

Detailed information regarding the program, including support prices by 
classes of honey and areas of production, will be available at ASC county offices 
in the near future. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, November 20, 1956. 





SECRETARY BENSON ANNOUNCES 1957-Crop Rice ACREAGE, QUOTA, AND PRICE- 
Support PROGRAMS 





Secretary of Agriculture Bzra Taft Benson today announced the following 
actions on 1957-crop rice: 

1. Proclaimed a national acreage allotment of 1,652,596 acres, the minimum 
permitted by law. 

2. Proclaimed marketing quotas for the 1957 crop of rice. 

3. Determined the “certificate” or “two-price” marketing program authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1956 will not be in effect for the 1957 crop. 

4. Set the minimum national average support price at $4.43 per hundredweight, 
which is 80 percent of current parity. 

5. Set December 11, 1956, as the date for a referendum to determine producer 
approval or disapproval of quotas. 

Commenting on these actions, Secretary Benson said, “Title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 authorizes a nonmandatory two-price program if the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that such a program is ‘administratively feasible and 
in the best interest of rice producers and the United States.’ On the basis of a 
Department study I have not been able to make such a determination. For this 
reason, I am continuing the present type of price-support operation for next 
year’s rice crop. 

“While supplies of rice have been materially reduced through aggressive for- 
eign marketing under various programs of the United States Department of 
Agriculture during the last several months, the supplies are still in excess of an- 
ticipated use and require establishing an acreage allotment at the minimum and 
the proclamation of marketing-quota controls for the third successive year. The 
estimated supply situation, however, permits setting the support level at 80 
percent of current parity.” 

If marketing quotas are approved in the December 11 referendum, price sup- 
port will be available to eligible producers at not less than a national average 
price of $4.43 per hundredweight. Individual farm marketing quotas for farms 
staying under their acreage allotments will be the actual production from the 
farm acreage allotment, as apportioned from State allotments which will be an- 
nounced in a few days. Producers who remain within their acreage allotments 
will be eligible for price support on their entire production. Growers who exceed 
their farm acreage allotment will be subject to marketing quota penalties 
amounting to 50 percent of parity (as of June 15, 1957) per hundredweight of 
their excess production, and none of their production will be eligible for price 
support. 

If marketing quotas are disapproved, there will be no restrictions on rice 
marketings. Acreage allotments will remain in effect as a condition of eligibility 
for price support at the 50 percent-of-parity level required by law when quotas 
are disapproved. 


1957 acreage allotment 


The 1957 national acreage allotment of 1,652,596 acres is the minimum fixed 
by law and is the same as the final allotted acreage for the 1956 rice crop. [If 
the allotment had been determined on the basis of the law’s supply formula, the 
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1957 acreage would have been reduced to 1,197,802 acres. (The 1955 allotted 
acreage was 1,928,334 acres.) 

The national allotment with average yields will produce a crop of about 
41,325,000 hundredweight, after allowance for acreage placed in the Acreave and 
Conservation Reserves of the Soil Bank. This added to the estimated August 
1, 1957, carryover of 17 million hundredweight would make a total supply of more 
than 58 million hundredweight, which is substantially more than estimated 
domestic consumption and exports during the coming 1957-58 marketing yeur. 

The national acreage allotment will be apportioned among the 13 rice-produc- 
ing States in the same proportion as they shared in the total acreage allotted 
in 1956. Individual farm allotments will reflect varying plantings during the 
5-year base period. 


Rice marketing quotas 

Under provisions of law, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to proclaim 
not later than December 31, marketing quotas for rice for the coming crop (1957) 
whenever the total supply for the preceding marketing year (1956-57) exceeds 
the normal supply by more than 10 percent. The total supply of rice for 1957 
marketing quota determination is 58.1 percent above the normal supply figure 
and 43.7 percent above the marketing quota level. 

(For marketing quota determination, the total supply is estimated at 81,190,000 
hundredweight, consisting of a 1956 crop of 46,290,000 hundredweight, a carry- 
over on August 1, 1956 of 34,600,000 hundredweight, and imports of 30,000 
hundredweight. The normal supply is 51,355,000 hundredweight, based on an 
estimated domestic consumption of 25,854,000 hundredweight and exports of 
20,832,000 hundredweight, with a carryover allowance of 10 percent.) 


Marketing quota referendum 


At least two-thirds of the producers voting in the referendum December 11 
must approve quotas for the 1957 crop before they can be put in effect. Eligi- 
bility to vote and locations of polling places will be made available by county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation offices in the 13-State area in which 
rice is grown. Producers will be notified of their farm acreage allotments 
before the referendum. 

Rice marketing quotas were in effect for the 1955 and 1956 crops. In 1956, 
producers approved rice quotas by an 84.6 percent favorable vote (9,008—yes 
and 1,637—no). In 1955, the favorable vote was 90.2 percent (15,911—~yes and 
1,736—no). 


1957 rice price support 

If marketing quotas are approved by producers, price support will be available 
to eligible rice producers at a national average rate of not less than $4.43 per 
hundredweight, which is 80 percent of the October 15, 1956, parity price of $5.54 
per hundredweight. The 80-percent-of-parity support level is set in accordance 
with provisions of law providing for a variable support level on the basis of the 
estimated supply of rice. (This range is from 75 to 90 percent of parity.) The 
supply of rice is now estimated at 121.6 percent of the normal supply for the 
1957-58 marketing year. This indicates a minimum support level of 80 percent 
of current parity. 

(For 1957 price-support determination, the 48,059,000 hundredweight normal 
supply figure for the 1957-58 marketing year is based on estimated domestic 
consumption of 25,690,000 hundredweight during the 1956-57 marketing year, 
estimated exports of 18,000,000 hundredweight during the 1957-58 marketing 
year, plus a 10-percent carryover allowance of 4,369,000 hundredweight. The 
total supply figure for price-support purposes is also for the coming marketing 
year (1957-58) instead of the preceding one as used for marketing quotas. For 
price support, the total supply is estimated at 58,425,000 hundredweight, the 
same as the supply indicated on the basis of 1957 acreage allotment plus the 
August 1, 1957 carryover. This is 121.6 percent of the normal suponly figure.) 

The minimum support rate of $4.43 per hundredweight for 1957-crop rice 
as announced today will not be reduced but will be increased if a combination of 
the rice parity price as of August 1, 1957 (the beginning of the marketing vear) 
and the supply percentage as of that date requires a higher level of support. 

The price-support program for the 1957 crop will be carried out through loans 
and purchase agreements as under past programs. Loans and purchase agree- 
ments will be available through January 31, 1958. The loans mature April 30, 
1958, unless an earlier date is approved by USDA. 
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At present, USDA has committed all CCC stocks of rice against either actual 
sales or export programs primarily under Public Law 480, title I, for future 


delivery. A year ago, CCC had approximately 13,000,000 hundredweight of rice 
in its inventory. 


The support rate for 1956-crop rice is $4.57 per hundredweight, 8244 percent 
of parity ; for 1955-crop rice it was $4.66 per hundredweight, 85 percent of parity; 
and for 1954-crop rice, $4.92 per hundredweight, 90 pereent of parity. 

1957 State acreage allotments 


State rice acreage allotments for 1957 and the final allotments for 1956 are 
as follows: 




















[Acres] 
! ™ | a. Pe Pe) ee Pee eee 
| Appartion- | Apportion- 
ment Total ment Total 
State of 1957 allotted State of 1957 | | allotted 
national | acreage | national | acreage 
rice in 1956 | rice | in 1956 
allotment allotment | 
ee ore enpengsieanicianai | ae -| = | a 
Ailton). fo53 0 ss 229 | 229 || South Carolina_........... | 2, 846 | 2, 847 
OE i sine bis tisha i dail | 898,890 | 399,084 || Tennessee_____....--- : 517 517 
California. __- ------ec| , 200,678 | 290, 820 || Texas... °7--2°°07777 | 422,185 | 422, 390 
Florida _. bil asaneee 956 | 957 |—- —| 
pete. cht usgu ees 20 20 Total apportioned to | 
SAMUMMANG oi 05s ~ asda vnneds 474, 863 475, 094 | States _. 1, 651, 596 | 1, 652, 399 
Mississippi- peas atk A 46, 660 46, 683 || Unapportioned national re- | 
Missouri nijnos. ca 4, 578 | 4,580 4] serve.....................| 1,000 | 197 
North Carolina __....-.....-} 29 | 29 | —— - 
GROMER. 5 bioccsacasanstapl 149 149 United States total. 52, 596 | 1, 652, 596 
' i 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUTURE 
WASHINGTON, November 14, 1956. 


SECRETARY BENSON ANNOUNCES PRICE Support AND RELATED CORN PROGRAM 
DETERMINATIONS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today announced price support 
levels and related determinations which would apply under alternate corn 
programs for 1957 production. 

The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture announced on Friday, November 9, 
that corn growers would vote in a referendum December 11 to determine 
whether Soil Bank corn base acreages or corn acreage allotments would be 
used in the 1957 program. 

If two-thirds or more of the farmers who vote in the referendum favor base 
acreages, they will be in effect next year. If more than one-third favor acreage 
allotments, they will be in effect. 

The Department also announced on Friday that the national corn acreage 
allotment for the 894 designated commercial corn-producing counties would 
be 37,288,889 acres, if allotments are used. The corn base acreage for the same 
commercial counties, as set by the controlling legislation, would be 51 million 
acres. 

The further determinations announced today are- 

1. If the base acreage program is approved, 51,000,000 acres, price support 
will be available in the commercial counties at a national average of $1.3 
per bushel. 

2. If the acreage allotment program is approved, 37,288,889 acres, price sup- 
port will be available in the commercial counties at a national average of 
$1.36 per bushel. This price support level is determined by the formula of the 
law which applies when acreage allotments for corn are in effect. 

3. There are no plans to offer price support for 1957 corn production which 
is not in compliance with acreage allotment or Soil Bank provisions. Such 
noncompliance price supports were available in 1956 because of special conditions. 

4. The unit rate for determining payments under the corn Acreage Reserve 
program of the Soil Bank in 1957 will be 90 cents per bushel, the same as for 
this year. 

“With the determinations which have now been announced,” Secretary Benson 
said, “farmers will have all the essential information before voting in the Decem- 
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ber 11 referendum. This will be an important decision. It will determine the sort 
of corn program which will be available in 1957 and later years. 

“The corn supply available for 1956-57 has reached an all-time record level 
of 4,579,000,000 bushels. A near-record 1956 crop, estimated at 3,413,000,000 
bushels, was added to a record carryover of 1,166,000,000 bushels of corn pro- 
duced.in former years. This huge supply is directly responsible for the further 
drop in the national corn acreage allotment and the ‘allotment’ price support 
levels which have been determined by the formula of the law. 

“The corn programs have not worked out well in the past. Because such a 
large proportion of the crop is either fed on the farm where produced or 
marketed in the immediate area, the kind of marketing quotas which are used 
for other basic crops have not proved feasible for corn. Corn marketing quotas 
are not authorized by present legislation. 

“Even more important, corn acreage allotments have not been effective— 
either as a way for individual farmers to qualify for price support, or as a 
means to secure production adjustments. 

“The national corn acreage allotment has dropped sharply in recent years. 
There is no ‘minimum’ level—no floor under the corn allotment—no matter how 
big the supply becomes. 

“The corn allotment for commercial counties was 49.8 million acres in 19565. 
With a bigger total supply of corn that year, the allotment dropped to 43.3 
million acres in 1956. Next year, if allotments are in effect, the total allot- 
ment under the formula of the law can be only 37.3 million acres—and this will 
have to be spread over 894 commercial counties, 54 more than in 1956. 

“With the cutback in total allotments, the share for each individual farmer 
has also had to be reduced—to the point where many farmers have found that 
it was not practicable to comply with them. Even in 1955, with a relatively high 
total allotment, only about 51 percent of the corn produced in commercial coun- 
ties was grown in compliance with allotments. Compliance would undoubtedly 
have been much less this year if the lower allotment had remained in effect. 
It was replaced by the 51 million base acreage provided in the Soil Bank 
legislation. 

“With an even smaller allotment to cover more counties in 1957, it is obvious 
that most farmers would find that limiting corn production to their allotted 
acres would not fit in with sound farm management. Relatively few would be 
able to comply. 

“When acreage allotments are operative, eligibility for price support depends 
on compliance with the established farm allotments. As allotments have been 
reduced, increasing numbers of farmers in commercial counties have in effect 
been barred from price support. 

“This is the basic situation which underlies the legislative provision which 
Congress provided for a referendum this December on alternate corn programs. 
Farmers have the choice of continuing the base acreage which has been in effect 
this year, or going back to an acreage allotment. Under base acreages, they 
will have a higher level from which to measure both price support eligibility 
and Soil Bank participation. 
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“If the base acreages are in effect, the price support level will be determined 
each year on the basis of the general situation—as it was this year when the 
available support for 1957 production was set at an average of $1.31 per bushel. 
Eligibility for price support will depend on producing within the individual farm 
base acreage, and taking part in the Soil Bank to the extent required. 

“If acreage allotments are in effect, the price support will be determined 
each year as provided by law within a mandatory range of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. Eligibility will depend upon compliance with the farm allotment, 
whether or not the farmer participates in the Soil Bank. 

“There have been questions about the possibility of ‘noncompliance’ corn 
price support again in 1957. Corn in commercial counties which was not pro- 
duced in compliance with acreage allotment or Soil Bank provisions this year 
was made eligible for price support at an average of $1.25 a bushel, as com- 
pared with the full support of $1.50 a bushel. 

“When Soil Bank and related legislation was delayed, several steps were 
taken to help strengthen and stabilize current farm income. One of these 
special steps was raising the average corn price supports to $1.50 a bushel, from 
the previously announced $1.40 for commercial counties. Another was the pro- 
vision for price supports at lower levels for corn which was not produced under 
adjustment controls. 

“On the basis of presently known facts of the general situation, we have no 
plans to offer such ‘noncompliance’ corn price supports for 1957 production. 
Farmers now have the opportunity to utilize the Soil Bank and other programs 
on a full-year basis. 

“I hope farmers will study the alternate corn programs carefully, and then 
vote on December 11 for the one they determine to be in their best interest.” 

Farmers will receive notice of their individual corn-base acreages and acreage 
allotments for 1957 from the county Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion committees before the referendum. Other information about the refer- 
endum and the alternate programs upon which farmers will vote will also be 
available from the ASC committees and county agricultural agents. 

Operating details of the 1957 corn price support program, and the basis for 
determinations under the controlling legislative formula, will be announced 
in the near future. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, you may now insert your prepared 
statement at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra Tart BENSON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, our agencies which have 
already been before this subcommittee have reported satisfactory hearings and 
have been impressed with the way in which you are proceeding. You have a 
difficult task and we are anxious to be helpful. 

It is my understanding that you wish me to discuss the recent price support 
announcements of the Department of Agriculture and the soil bank. Inasmuch 
as these two are related to one another, I presume that you wish me to discuss 
the nature of that relationship. 


INVESTMENTS OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


First, I wish to comment briefly on the inventory position of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The most recent date for which we have complete informa- 
tion, December 31, 1956, shows an investment of $8.2 billion, down $455 million 
from the corresponding month a year earlier. Investments of CCC in farm 
products owned and under loan are expected to total approximately $7.6 billion 
on June 30, 1957. This will be a reduction of $700 million in a period of 12 
months. It will be a reduction of approximately $1.3 billion since the peak hold- 
ings of February 1956. 


SALES AND OTHER DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


The downward adjustment in investment is being accomplished thus far chiefly 
by our sales and other disposal operations, which are on a vast scale. CCC 
disposals of all kinds, by fiscal years, are: 


Miilion 

dollars 
edith iac alin cesta chinargs sean bach taeda ili within el aati scat eath dieslths chcurmere pety eeepc $520 
edhe eth iesnemetcd dh cdelietnian kasptindettniandioneinncil dened ira Reetiad dettal Ui 5 oi psiniscabecdhio — 
SE iaisleacdas dtl anaitetalnencndhsilineadiicinen anmcvuilipaninlatissdiwablilis tie cx Mindaads Dntcip snemuleninurip engine 2,115 
ind aa case a a adel caiantnl pcanpienteelabnmp teh andidsatedibingciestiab ennai domnenatibie 2, 723 
DE I I ai en nocniseercinnis ceri eran tip eh ati tin nae aimee oni Sais bates la ssc 2, 235 
ee COIEIOOE DOP DUEL FOUE ) oii ec ich dt ob BEE le enciainn do 3, 976 


Our present liquidation is unique, in sharp contrast with the liquidations that 
came during World War II and during the Korean war. It comes at a time 
of peace, when supplies are overabwhdant, not only in the United States but in 
other countries. 

This subcommittee, particularly its chairman, has maintained that a liquida- 
tion like the present one could be successfully accomplished. There have 
been many misgivings at home and abroad, within and outside of government, 
as to whether this was in fact the case. I am happy to report that these mis- 
givings have been allayed to a considerable extent. You have already learned, 
I am sure, that we have announced continuation during the coming marketing 
year of the same type of export sales program for cotton that we have had in 
operation for the present year. 

We have not only sold great quantities of cotton, wheat, rice, and wvol, we have 
completely liquidated holdings of many other commodities : 











Commodity Peak inven- Year Present 
tory inventory 
Pounds 
Cottonseed oil - -- icine be Biaaletes a : aes 877, 738 000 1955 0 
Cottonseed meal_. Ss deena bb ; Sone 1, 013, 428, 000 1953 0 
Linseed oil_.. tice saat aA asi <a le 528, 028, 000 1951 0 
Flaxseed ._---_- hbk inkeehen Di Eikcdwarse Ti = 3 9, 494, 000 1974 0 
ie chad a cenng 7 id wine acs : ign dtl 427, 963, 000 1953 0 
Soybeans. . - pobeikse ied LSS S iene saupomatiweed 8, 254, 000 1966 0 
Tung oil_. __- paid ale veliicstbekiese itebie uo werd aconcagua dn mace 38, 516, 000 1955 0 


Pi cites on pieces Mikasa ésniea een 6, 168, 000 1953 0 
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It is not generally realized that most of the exports of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks are for dollars. Since July 1, 1953, 63 percent of our disposals 
have been for dollars : 


Percent of dispositions from price-support inventories by type of program, 
July 1, 1958, to Nov. 30, 1956 


Gunes Gar Gee 58s A a aig ba i been tend J he 63 
Th iii ES cic esti ihn thsi en hain cts chili a Leia iisiet lasin ia ctiien th cain 12 
I a ea nani lnielnPuli eigen nieeaheh ae esiees —uniamesmtessmrmn natin 10 
Other transfers and sec. 32 sales involving direct use of Government funds... 8 
Gules tor febeien eueeneiets.. veo tie 7 

Oi dia he i rs ctlnthnls pce wthin ib ebpines bite od nla bisa —heepaneee 100 


In the first half of the fiscal year 1957, dollar sales have accounted for 66 
percent of all disposals. On our sales for dollars we have realized, from July 
1, 1953, through December 31, 1956, 71 cents for every dollar invested by the 
Corporation. 

The figure I have given you on sales for foreign currencies reflects disposi- 
tion through this outlet of CCC-owned stocks only. Commodities which are in 
surplus, though not in Government hands, are also sold for foreign curren- 
cies. 

It is true that the rate of export movement has recently been increased by a 
number of events which may not be repeated and that therefore the recent 
high rate of export may not continue. Among these developments are short 
supplies of wheat and oil crops in Europe, the Suez crisis, and the replenishing 
from United States supplies of depleted cotton stocks abroad. 

This committee is concerned with our use of section 32 funds, which is a 
matter related to the whole complex of surplus, soil bank, and price supports. 

With respect to the current fiscal year, we carried over on July 1, 1956, $244 
million of unobligated section 32 funds from the prior year and had added to 
that almost $200 million of customs receipts, making a total availability of sec- 
tion 32 funds for fiscal year 1957 of something over $444 million. Commitments 
for commodities through the first 7 months of fiscal 1957, or through January 
31, 1957, ran almost $110,800,000. Making allowances for administrative ex- 
penses and further purchases, it appears that the carryover at the end of this 
fiscal year would be close to $300 million depending upon developments from 
now through June 30. 

As an attachment to this testimony a table is shown giving section 32 ex- 
penditures, by commodities and by years, for the past 20 years. The total 
column indicates that expenditures in the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are the 
heaviest that have been made under section 32 outside of the 3 years, fiscal 
1940 through 1942. 

SOIL BANK 


Reports from State Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation offices giving 
soil-bank participation as of February 15 show that farmers have placed a 
total of 15,251,968 acres in the 1957 acreage reserve program. That acreage, 
when compared with the total 1957 goal for the program, indicates the generally 
good progress being made. 

Our announced total goal for eligible crops under the acreage reserve pro- 
gram lies within a range of from 20.3 to 25.4 million acres. The agreements 
signed by farmers through February 15 represent about 75 percent of the low 
side of the goal and about 60 percent of the high side of the goal. These figures 
were as of 2 weeks before the closing signup dates for cotton and tobacco, and 
3 weeks before the closing dates for wheat, corn, and rice. The supply situation 
for peanuts and extra long staple cotton is good enough that, with average 
yields on the allotments, we do not expect difficulties with surpluses this year. 
Therefore, these two commodities were not included in the 1957 acreage re- 
serve program. 


89747—57 6 
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Acreage covered by agreements, the total acreage offered by farmers and the 
goals for the eligible crops are as follows: 


Additional | 





Acres in acreage _| Total offered 
Crop reserve offered by | col. 1+col. 2 Goal 
Feb. 15 farmers 
} Feb. 15 
as} an siti ciate 
i ne or 11, 610, 396 396, 506 12, 006, 908 | 12, 000, 000 -15, 000, 000 
Chattnen St See ee Elt sae 1, 798, 614 1, 144, 255 2; 942, 869 3, 500, 000- 4, 500, 000 
Gorm...... ltiietilimiiainniibs Giaen apiptiiacsnp Qe 1, 707, 321 931, 233 2, 638, 554 4, 500, 000- 5, 590, 000 
Si i cine ion ntaiiniginint sci ince aa ata iliie 95, 135 56, 809 151, 944 175, 000—- 225, 000 


, RA RR er ee age. 40, 502 &, 492 48, 994 125,000- 140,000 





The additional acreage offered consists of acreage farmers wanted to put in 
the program above the initial maximum farm limits, and acreage offered within 
the farm maximums but which could not be accepted because the money allocated 
to a county was obligated by previously accepted contracts. 

Action taken during the past 2 weeks will make it possible for county ACS 
committees to accept a large percentage of the acreage listed as “additional 
acreage offered.” 

For corn, wheat, and cotton, county committees are now accepting all agree- 
ments offered up to the initial farm maximums. The initial farm maximums 
are: for corn, the larger of 20 acres or 30 percent of the farm allotment; for 
wheat, the larger of 50 acres or 50 percent of the farm allotment; and for cotton, 
the larger of 10 acres or 30 percent of the farm allotment. 

For most types of tobacco, county ASC committees in counties with total 
allotments of less than 2,000 acres are accepting agreements for all the allotted 
acreage a farmer. wishes to place in the acreage reserve. In counties of large 
production—with total allotments of more than 2,000 acres—county committees 
may accept tobacco agreements up to the farm allotments, provided the county 
committee and the State ASC committee have determined that putting the 
additional acreage in the reserve will not adversely affect the economy of the 
county. 

The three States with the largest participating acreage for each crop include: 


Wheat: Acres 
ln ee elirrereeailancestild 4, 260, 007 
a i cc ncetetttlinee 1, 311, 750 
al ha a Sanh 1, 115, 460 

Corn: 

Neen en en ne nee esa eae anise diac 507, 929 
Neen ee ede ea ana in en crenpnesepibacteanncrener mes 297, 371 
SIR Ry CEES nectens e p AA 157, 102 

Cotton: 
eh Soba ree Sok i eee ee te ee al eis) is 615, 130 
PUI occ oe esa SUC) ol) Gl pot eS 196, 914 
OO ieee a ee Ot i oT a at ir Ly 178, 945 

Rice: 

RI et. ols ee oe eta fe 30, 525 
RT i ee ee a to ea ellie 24, 787 
cas he ees Ee ier ee) 21, 897 

Tobacco: 

PN SNS ios, od oe idsl Kuala deltleols oli Ssoved.duaw 219, 042 
CID asst atlil ath daistebiiitimstinibi, wereld duiieols sul) aeul 8, 949 
OL CURTAINS oda Bec daa si dietiin wluoic uupssiivea luo * 3, 268 


1 Flue-cured tobacco. 


Although the progress toward the goals is not uniform we are hopeful from 
present indications that wheat and cotton producers will put enough land into the 
acreage reserve so that participation will be within the range of our goals. In 
that event we anticipate a reduction under what would otherwise be expected 
of from 175 million to 200 million bushels of wheat and from 2.25 to 2.5 million 
bales of cotton. 

The probable final signup for rice, tobacco, and corn is uncertain at this time. 
Farmers in most high-yielding heavy-producing corn areas have been slow to put 
their corn acreage into the reserve under the present allotment program. 
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The closing date for signing cotton and tobacco acreage reserve agreements, is 
March 1. For spring wheat, corn, and rice, the date is March 8. Because of the 
heavy workload, the signup deadline for the conservation reserve contracts to 
become effective in 1957 was extended from March 15 to April 15. 

Our latest reports show that 17,424 conservation reserve contracts have been 
signed, to be effective beginning in 1956. These contracts cover 1,596,454 acres. 

Contracts to become effective in 1957 numbered 14,400 and include 1,242,823 
acres. The signup is just well underway, and the current figure is not indicative 
of the final total. 

Thus far farmers in the Southwestern and Southeastern States have shown the 
greatest interest in the conservation reserve. 

The acreage reserve part of the soil bank is a costly, temporary, emergency 
method of reducing the stocks which have accumulated despite our efforts to con- 
trol production. 

From the foregoing, we can be reasonably clear as to what the acreage reserve 
program is; it is equally important to remember what the program is not. 

It is not a program to empty Government warehouses so they can be filled again. 

It is not a method of paying farmers to make acreage reductions which are 
called for under the adjustment principle. 

It is not crop insurance of the kind a farmer takes out after he knows his crop 
is lost. 

It is not a device by means of which the various crops or the various sections 
of the country compete to get the heaviest payments from the Federal Treasury. 

Proposals have been offered which would eliminate the effectiveness of the soil 
bank as a means of bringing about essential reductions in our surplus stocks. A 
word of warning might be offered : If this voluntary program should be so diluted 
as to become ineffective, then programs are likely to be invoked which are wholly 
out of keeping with the character of American agriculture as we have come to 
know it. 

cOsTs 


Disposal operations are expensive. The soil bank will be expensive. Expendi- 
tures under the agricultural budget request currently being reviewed by the 
subcommittee are the largest in history, $5.3 billion, which is $2.4 billion above 
expenditures during fiscal year 1954, the first full fiscal year of this adminis- 
tration. This is more than $1,000 for every farm in the United States. The 
realized cost of programs primarily for the support of farm prices and farm 
incomes in fiscal year 1956 was $1.9 billion, including $975 million of direct 
CCC price-support losses. The $1.9 billion cost is equal to 16 percent of farm 
operators’ net income in 1956. Realized costs will probably be much increased 
during 1957 as our sales and other disposal operations are stepped up and 
the soil bank gets fully into operation. 

These costs are high because we report realized losses when the commodities 
are disposed of, not when they were acquired, and some of the commodities we 
are now moving were acquired years ago. Costs are high because production 
was tremendously stimulated by a prolonged period of incentive prices—incen- 
tives supplied first by the market place and then by law. They are high because 
acreage controls have not reduced our overall production. They are high because 
our people have been spared the wars which cut the costs of earlier liquidations. 
War is a “solution” to our surplus problems which I am sure none of us wishes 
to see. 

The high cost of present and prospective programs makes it imperative that 
these programs achieve their objectives. The acreage-reserve program must 
indeed be used to reduce the production of crops in surplus. Our disposal oper- 
ations must not simply liquidate Government inventories so they can be built 
up again. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


IT shall next review the facts which relate to our recent announcements regard- 
ing the level of price supports for the coming year. The following summary table 
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provides an overall view of recently announced levels as well as those announced 
earlier: 


TABLE 1.—Announced 1957 support levels * with comparisons 





1957 support. level Net re- 
cpiiindeate tb coesetcsmn VeNNge| elieed 
price cost of 
Commodity Unit received | stabili- 
Percent | Dollar |byfarmers| zation 
of parity level January |programs, 
1957 fiscal 
1956 
Million 
Recently announced: Percent | Dollars | Dollars dollars 
I, NE oi oot gicinn~ deb nee <9 PRONG 6h. ccaonenes 77 0. 2815 0. 3021 85.4 
PIES bo tnis bthan kb nonshhab ng apie“ Glande do 80 . 586 . 591 264. 8 
Milk for manufacturing. -.--.........-.- Hundredweight_- 83 3. 25 3. 39 231.9 
OE tel bob Sate 460) 2h.) 2 <0 - a sedeud Bushel__-......-.-- 70 . 60 . 752 15.1 
Bde d svebtes betuere* wpe snane wale iy AS 70 . 94 1.05 53. 1 
a tip asaircsiptatidde abhe othe Hundredw eight. 70 1, 83 2.13 65.3 
tinal attains de tenatanettieenmiadl Bushel.---.- d 70 1.15 1. 22 7.6 
Soybeans... ._...... ~ddkh dbp Oidh) bees eee. i302 70 2.09 2.31 15.9 
Mas pidlndacbcabdectasscucdasad ; _ Bifsen dbeeck 65 | 2.92 3. 04 Wa 
Cottonseed - ST |. 65 46. 00 60. 40 78.2 
Dry edible Se" BOTS RSET PLA EL fundvedw eight... 68 6. 31 6. 88 16.4 
eG 4 ok ests 5h 05h) cain a Pound. _.......-.- OF) 0G > eee rok. 
> id ad hih aba hitvndembesppemveiegude WO hisciane edad 82 - 1107 | -lll 10. 5 
bak =~ announced: | 
RIED A2, Kehoe se ou BU) cede teed Bushel ee oe 83 2. 00 2.09 530. 1 
Gas. D duicaws -Lelegtd- Seb Gaeste kn dics JOG Fisss-id-.. 77 1.36 1. 23 132. 4 
(ET RIP ETE STP rawrer Hundredweight. - 80) 443 | 4.57 54.9 
ML. Milind 2 kinins deh ocbiuhaintabiadn eke atiglstatebes: 101 . 62 . 467 7.3 
Pe Ea Die ci eda tees ' do. . tonnes 87 se. Be ted oduieaictetetbice 














1 The support level for naval stores will shortly be announced. Support levels for various types of 
tobacco will be announced later. 








We have farm-price data on 17 of these 18 commodities as of January 1957. As 
of that date, all but corn and wool were higher than the announced 1957 support 


levels and all but corn, wool, peanuts, rye, and flax were higher than the 1956 
support levels. 


Cotton 
Table 2 gives data regarding the support program for upland cotton. 


TaBLe 2,—The support program for upland cotton, 1954-57 

















Level of support | 
ae i eae eet Net realized 
| ot | Carry-in at cost of stabili- 
Average sup- beginning of zation pro- 
Crop of a level for year (thou- grams, ] 
| Percentage of | Middling %- | sands of bales) | year (millions 
parity | inch cotton of dollars) 
= | . (cents ar 
| pound) 
| 
RR i acne bene 90 31. 58 9, 550 17.5 
We baibiddsiiccbnetetrauastllecessene 90 = a 11, 000 21.5 
Wig asd bes bi 5Ssi Sb CSE USCS 82. 5 14, 400 85.4 
eo  nnticnnedt bwanpethenere<ti 7 28. ie 9 B20 hee cad. Coenalwal 
' 
1 Estimated. 


The announced level of price support for the 1957 crop of upland cotton, 
$0.2815 per pound, is equal to 77 percent of the January 1957 parity. It was 
determined in accordance with the following estimates: 
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TABLE 3.—Calculation of supply percentage and minimum support level for 1957- 


crop cotton 
Thousands of 
running bales 
T9080 dareyevel (hs 1a nn i cceecpinediew nadine <cieee— 14, 000 
Se CHO Ce tupac eiecltenncinvic eines thedmannaed 13, 100 
1956 imports___..__- Be ia a ian rd a ae licen sn aerate mahal 50 
1956-57 I PED 2 dhs once yon oper etc ceeai tageemaatelt behing teeiiigs och case 27, 150 
SS 
Denes meee Ga COE ) 5s... nica macamtennt earthen 8, 850 
Sr ERO WU no nn oc cr oll ener eeeemralliatbspepmibaeneincial ane 6, 500 
Se IE EU ig, OIE Fh nce coc ever revere is mhasicre arab evanioinlaplinetnmn git ne inc uiia eas 11, 800 
SI Nm I cn ences ditt cath dei elas 11, 200 
Ci I Se Re i MRE Tee MA Ta Ande atl Selina ar 50 
1957-58 UIA Te © ICL RGUR CD oa ee 23, 050 
Less remainder of set-aside (estimated) _-...._._.__-_--__--__-_______.___ 800 
Total supply for price support (estimated) _.._.-._-__-____._________ 22, 250 
1957-58 domestic consumption (estimated) ..........-.----.-- 8, 850 
Ne ee eee een encempneey 4, 500 
1957-58 Ten SEO POUI ONION eee en avenn=—dedearnen 13, 350 
1907-08: arial mete C80 perctRt ) 0 nonce cnndt—nhnnceens dees 17, 355 
Sk leit Reman 128, 21 
Minimum level of support (percent of parity) _._._.__-__..-___-____..___ 7 


1 Excludes preseason ginnings (410,000 B/C). 


Interest has been shown in the method by which we obtained the production 
estimate of 11,200,000 bales for the 1957 crop. This was arrived at by assuming 
that of the 17,600,000 acres allotted, all but 4 million acres would be harvested. 
Most of these 4 million acres were expected to go into the acreage reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank, an event which now appears likely. The remaining 13,- 
600,000 acres harvested were estimated to produce an average of 400 pounds 
per acre. Yields in 1955 and 1956 were 417 and 408 pounds respectively. <A 
yield of 400 pounds would produce 11,333,000 500-pound bales, or about 11,200,- 
000 running bales. 

We are currently estimating 1956-57 domestic consumption of all cotton at 
about 9 million bales. This would consist of about 8,850,000 bales of upland 
cotton and about 150,000 bales of extra long staple cotton. Unless domestic con- 
sumption picks up some during the remainder of the 1956-57 marketing year 
this could be on the high side inasmuch as domestic consumption in the first 
% months, August through December 1956 fell off 172,000 bales from a year ago. 
As has been our custom for years we used the same estimate for both years of 
the formula. 

We believe there is rather general agreement now that we will export approxi- 
mately 6.5 million bales of upland cotton in the 1956-57 marketing year. In our 
opinion, however, it would not be realistic to anticipate exports during the 1957— 
58 marketing year equal to the exports during the current year. We know that 
inventory stocks in countries outside the United States dropped about 2 million 
bales between August 1, 1955 and August 1, 1956. We know, too, that a sub- 
stantial part of the cotton which has been sold for export during the past year 
will be used to replenish foreign stocks, probably in the neighborhood of 2 million 
bales. This being the case, export of 4.5 million bales of United States cotton 
in 1957-58 would make available for consumption about the same amount as will 
be consumed in the 1956-57 marketing year. 

Our estimates for the 1957 crop are the best we can make at this time. But 
it is extremely difficult to make these estimates with accuracy. For example, 
for the 1955 crop we underestimated production by 4,695,000 bales. This is 
largely because we calculated yields in the manner prescribed by law for the 
purpose of determining acreage allotments. We overestimated exports by 
2,292,000 bales. Both these errors of estimation had the same directional effect 
on the level of price support, to boost it. The supply percentage we announced, 
92, resulted in a support level of 90 percent of parity. Had we been able to 


| 





iat ee 
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estimate with complete accuracy, the supply percentage would have been 152, 
so great as to indicate a minimum support level not at the top but at the bottom 
of the flexible scale, 75 percent of parity. 

In 1956 we did better, but only because of compensating errors. We under- 
estimated production by 3,183,000 bales, which tended to boost the level of price 
support from where it would have been if our estimate had been correct. We 
underestimated exports by 2,300,000 bales, which had the effect of reducing sup- 
ports below where they otherwise would have been. Our first supply estimate, 
made in April, indicated a level of support at 75 percent of parity. This was 
revised in August to 78. Had we been perfect in our estimates the indicated 
level Would have been 80. 

It should be clear from what has been said that estimates made in advance of 
planting cannot be made with accuracy. The experience has been such as to 
sueeeet a reexamination of the whole formula approach to establishing support 
evels. 

Estimates of supply and the parity price for cotton must by law be reviewed 
prior to harvest. If revised estimates indicate that the originally announced 
support level was too low, the law specifies that supports must be raised. If the 
original estimates turn out to yield too high a support level, supports cannot be 
lowered. This argues for conservatism in preplanting estimates, perhaps 
greater conservatism than has been exercised in the past. In 1955, for example, 
if our early estimate had been more conservative, we could have adjusted sup- 
ports in line with supplies. But, having made our early announcement of price 
supports at a high level, we were bound to hold it. 

Other arguments militate against high price supports for cotton. 

Foreign textile manufacturers would press all the harder to move in on the 
American market. 

Consumption of manmade fibers would be further stimulated. 

Acreage of “wild cotton,” deliberately grown in excess of allotments, woulld 
increase. Such acreage has increased appreciably in each of the last 2 years. 

There would be further inducement to increase the yield per acre beyond that 
which, in the absence of allotments, would be an economic level. 

Participation in the soil bank would diminish or the per acre inducement would 
have to be increased. 

Cotton has a number of special provisions which result in higher prices than 
would otherwise occur. One of these “fringe benefits” is the requirement that 
the appropriate level of price support be applied to %-inch Middling cotton. All 
grades of %-inch cotton now comprises only about 5 percent of our production. 
This is different from the provisions for all other basic commodities, for which 
price support is related to the average of the crop. Another “fringe benefit” 
is the provision for cotton and peanuts which holds the price at 90 percent 
of parity whenever the supply percentage is not more than 108. For all other 
commodities, this figure is 102 percent. 


Dairy products 


For dairy products, the price support levels during the coming marketing year 
will be the same, in terms of dollars and cents, as has been the case during the 
current marketing year. Supports are required by law to be at such level, not 
more than 90 percent of parity nor less than 75 percent, as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary in order to assure an adequate supply. 


Taste 4.—The support program for butter, 1954-57 


| 
Level of support CCC stocks Net realized 
Sethe beginning of jeost of stabiliza- 
Marketing year beginning marketing tion programs, 
Percentage of | Average sup- year fiscal year 
parity | port level } 


Percent Cents per pound| Million pounds | Million dollars 
75 0. 562 | 364.2 | 04.5 
76 . 562 | 236. 6 228.0) 
81 . 586 | 0 | 264.8 

5R6 | 


364.2 
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TABLE 5.—T he support program for manufacturing milk, 1954-57 


m0) OI ERTS ag 


Level of support Uncommitted CCC stocks | Net realized 
| beginning of marketing year | cost of 
stabilization 

| programs, 

Dry milk fiscal year 


Percent of | Average sup- | Cheese 
parity port level 


Marketing year beginning | 
| 
} 
| 


win i setnieeeiniecagl area satel sites 


| Million 

| Percent | pounds 
1954... pakee i> a sleiicaatel 75 1 ‘ 598.8 | 
1955... ll an cas il --| 80 | 3.1! 328. 6 86.3 | 
1956_ 84 | 3. 28 .2 | 46.4 | 
1957- . .- a5 wélelsn eer ye ry 3. 22 way Te sols 

t t 


The outlook for dairying in 1957-58 is similar to that for 1956-57. This was 
the decisive consideration in holding the supports at the same dollar level. In 
terms of parity, supports are slightly reduced. This reflects chiefly the upward 
movement in the index of prices paid by farmers. 

Our stocks of dairy products are relatively low, the result of heavy out- 
movement chiefly through donation and sales below cost. This has been an 
expensive operation and a cause of genuine concern. Cost of the dairy program 
is high when compared with programs for other commodities. This is partly 
because the bulk of our dairy surplus has been moved and the costs have been 
reflected in our reports. When the stocks of wheat, cotton, and corn are likewise 
moved, increased costs for these commodities will be reflected in our statements. 
Feed grains 

Price supports may be provided for feed grains other than corn, not in excess 
of 90 percent of parity, in accordance with guidelines specified by law. The 
Agricultural Act of 1956 required that prices of the 1956 crops of oats, barley, 
sorghum grain, and rye be supported at 76 percent of parity. For the coming 
year we have announced price supports which reflect 70 percent of the January 
1957 parity, the same percentage as in 1955. The dollar and cents level of sup- 
port is close to the 1955 level, being slightly higher for sorghum grain, the same 
for barley, and slightly lower for oats and rye. This level seemed to us to be the 
most appropriate one in view of the eight factors provided by law. These are: 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor ; 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported, and in 
the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation to corn; 

3. The availability of funds; 

4. The perishability of the commodity ; 

5. The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national economy; 

6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price support operation; 

7. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets; and 

8. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with 
demand. 

I know that this subcommittee is concerned about our increasing supplies 
of feed grains. The combined carryover of feed grains including corn at the 
end of the present marketing year is expected to be an all-time record, 10 
percent above last year, the record up to that time. I know you realize that large 
supplies mean low prices. I know you are aware of the fact that reduced prices 
of feed grains result, after a time, in reduced prices of livestock products. I 
share your awareness and your concern, 

The stubborn fact, however, is that feed grains are in very heavy supply. 
That being the case, they cannot be priced as if they were scarce. 

There are those who would apply to oats, barley, rye, and sorghum grain the 
same kind of production contro! that has been in operation on corn. Yet during 
the recent years that corn has been under acreage allotments, the carryover of this 
controlled crop has grown more rapidly than the carryover of all the uncontrolled 
feed grains combined. ‘ 

The fed grain program which the Department of Agriculture has advocated 
is as follows: 

1. To reduce the production of corn chiefly by means of the acreage reserve 
program of the soil bank, operating from a base acreage that would make it 
possible for a goodly number of corn farmers to participate; 
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2. To reduce the production of oats, rye, barley, and sorghum grain chiefly by 
means of the conservation reserve program of the soil bank; 

3. To keep our program on a voluntary basis and provide as large a measure 
of operating freedom to each farmer as we possibly can; 

4. To provide price stability for the feed grains at levels which will be fair both 
to the grain farmers who sell and to the livestockmen, dairymen, and poultry pro- 
ducers who buy. These must be levels which will not pile up unmanageable 
stocks of feed in Government hands; 

5. To obtain value received, either in terms of adjusted production or in 
conservation, for the dollars we put out to feed grain producers through the soil 
bank. 

People have used these phrases in connection with pricing policy on feed 
grains: “high-price policy” and “low-price policy.” As for a “high-price policy,” 
it cannot be long pursued in the absence of effective production control, which, 
after 25 years of effort, has not yet been achieved. As for a “low-price policy,” 
our present stocks of feed are so heavy that such a policy would result in a price- 
depressing flood of pork, beef, poultry, and dairy products. Our objective, there- 
fore, is reasonable stability for feed grains in the middle range of price, coupled 
with responsible operation of the soil bank. We think our announced levels fit 
in with this objective. 


TABLE 6.—The support program for oats, 1954-57 


Level of support Carry-in at Net realized 
aman ean | beginning of | cost of stabili- 
Crop of — marketing  |zation programs, 
Percentage of | Average level year fiseal year 
parity support 

Thousend Million 

July 1— Percent Per bushel bushels dollars 
ice Clie scab Rett ine mecie Gin dincech titan dean 85 $0.75 | 226, 641 10.6 
Mi Geine <tnates aeaeh he sneer teaiiate 70 61 | 302, 693 19. 1 
)TIRMIRE FY SEREPESE 3 PACEPEY hai ee 176 | 65 | 346, 819 | 15.1 
| SEPAGNS bis cincens<pdssh~ 


1 Established by law. 





2 Estimated. 
TABLE 7.—The support program for barley, 1954-57 
oes ET TS LET TTT YT a edtiviiee~ 
| Level of wr | Net realized 
I sic ti tinny ailiadaiie de —| cost of stabili- 
Crop of Carryin at zation pro- 
Percentage of bi Average sup- yi oo of | grams, fiscal 
parity [\ portlevel | the year | year 
oun o — a Eee ee Sept tterelean i aniitenatiphmnmienapmmmcty 
| Percent Per bushel ze Thousand | Million 
July 1— bushels dollars 
i te cada eie | 85 $1.15 71, 144 2.6 
1955. | 70 4 130, 550 25. 1 
Beem th Ora 2 Oi. esi ee 176 | 1.02 | 117, 096 | 53.1 
1957_..... 7 94 | 2 120, 000 


| i 


| Established by law. 
2 Estimated. 


TABLE 8.—The support program for grain sorghum, 1954-57 


Te 
Level of support | Net realized 
beginning of (cost of stabiliza 


Carry-in at 





Crop of marketing | tion programs, 
| Percentage of | Average year | fiseal year 
| parity | support level 
| Per caret | Thousand | Million 
Oct. 1— Percent weight bushels dollars 
1954. 85 | $2. 28 22, 260 7.3 
1955... 70 | 1.78 | 74, 977 44.0 
BG hod plist yds ost) - db desdsddind 176 1. 97 81, 376 65.3 
1957. = 70 | 1.83 fs Se 





tl 
| 





1 Established by law. 
2 Estimated. 
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TABLE 9.—The support program for rye, 1954-57 








Level of support Carry-in at Net reulized 

__ ee | ~ DORINMING Of [cost Of stabiliza- 
Crop of— marketing ,tion prograins, 

| Percentage of | Average support year fiscal year 

perity levei 
Dollars per Thousand 
July 1— Percent busi bushels Million dollars 
1954....... sso asahiactic een olive ceieammeaasaaia 85 $1. 43 14, 980 0.1 
BE cnconbsnsttnamensd oeiuwienaee 70 1.18 16, 417 2.8 
Gis bab piie ce odescunn ake dawecuneis 176 1, 27 16, 665 7.6 
Benatar tee tbtiegceyeieantsiietiien elgtatindenl 70 1.15 29, 000 


1 Established by law. 
2 Estimate. 


Oilseeds 


For oilseeds as well as for feed grains the support program is discretionary, 
not to exceed 90 percent of parity. We are instructed to follow the 8 guides 
mentioned above. As was the case for feed grains, we established supports at 
dollar levels which in January of 1957 reflected the same percentage of parity 
as prevailed in 1955. In our judgment, this level met the overall interest of our 
farming people better than any other level we could name. 

As has been the case for some years, we set the support for soybeans 5 percent- 
age points of parity higher than for cottonseed and flaxseed. Experience has 
shown that the oilseeds ordinarily are in a reasonably good competitive relation- 
ship with one another under such conditions. 


TABLE 10.—The support program for soybeans, 1954-57 


Level of support Net realized 
b ; 4 Carry-in at {cost of stabiliza- 
Crop of | beginning of tion programs, 
Percentage of Average sup- marketing fiseal year 
| parity | port level year 
mains | ; | ius 
Million Million 
Percent Per bushel bushels | dollars 
ee ‘ a ee 80 $2. 22 | 1.3 | 0.6 
Decauae betwee 7 2. 04 | 9.9 | <n 
1956 _ . 75 2.15 | 4.0 15.9 
DE ann sowupe be baintedantassekhn ten 70 2.09 25.0 seat¥ad 
! 


TABLE 11.—The support program for yvaxseed, 1954-57 
pp p 4 








| 
Level of support | | Net realized 
saci Te Carry-in at {cost of stabiliza- 
Crop of } | beginning of \tion programs, 
Percentage of Average marketing | fiscal year 
parity support level year | 
| Million | Million 
| Percent Per bushel bushels | dollars 
ee 1 a cialiimeciiaias teeta 70 3.14 14.2 51.3 
We ieec-esss wuidivhahighieamaanaind : ---} 65 2. 91 11.2 | 22.8 
DGS wees feubtderdos ibaa neeneeeeen 7 3. 09 4.0 7.7 
Dei icuiiniadetcietcieh <iepetinihetibidiiceetl Te aieeiaaale | 65 2. 92 SRO tc oscaseteben 
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TABLE 12:—The support program for cottonseed, 1954-57 


Level of support 


* : Net realized 
| | @ost of sta- 


bilization 
programs, 
fiscal year 


Crop of— | Average sup- 
Percentage | port level for 


| basis grade | 


| 100 
Percent | Dollars per Million 
| ton dollars 
1954__. a a a i alld 75 | 54. 00 59.8 
1955 _ . 65 | 46. 34 | 85. 6 
1956. . - - ‘ bi ms sbiagewsces nwo } 70 | 48. 60 78. 2 
1957. _ _ - . . . eeeeme | 65 | 46.15 |-+- peek 


Dry edible beans 

Dry edible beans are another crop for which price supports are discretionary. 
In providing support, the Secretary is to be guided by the eight factors previously 
mentioned. 

During the last completed year of operation, the 1955 crop, CCC acquired owner- 
ship of 11 percent of the dry bean crop. Our stocks have been moving, but at 
considerable loss. 

When we considered all the facts, we set price supports for the 1957 crop at the 
same dollar level as last year, $6.31 per hundred pounds. Due to changes in 
parity, this came out at 68 percent of the January 1957 parity as compared with 
70 percent the year before. 


Cr 
~ 


TABLE 13.—The support program for dry edible beans, 1954- 


Level of support Net realized 
Saal Carrying at cost of stabiiiza- 
Crop of— | beginning of Lion programs, 
| Percentage of | Average sup- | marketing fiseal year 
| parity } port level per year 
| hundredweight 





} Million Millior 

| Percent hundredweight dollars 
1954____- nice idaho wm + dpsed 80 $7. 24 2.2 | $8. '2 
Seee...... jashddbns sedi 70 | 6. 36 3.0 15.2 
BE ie nee ene dt LD. i-s] 70 | 6. 31 1.9 16.4 
Ochs ohtcies pac’ ace eae eae 68 6. 31 21 a 


Honey 


For honey, price supports are required at not less than 60 nor more than 90 
percent of parity. 

We announced price supports for 1957 production at $0.097 per pound, 70 per- 
cent of parity. This is the same as for 1956 production. 


TABLE 14.—Support program for honey, 1954-57 


Level of support 
i cm tes . Net realized 
| | cost of stabiliza- 
| Percentage | Average sup-| tion programs, 
| of parity | port level fiscal year 
| per pound 


Marketing year: | Million dollars 





1954 70 $0. 102 | 0.8 
1955 70 . 099 6 
1956 70 . 097 


1957... 


. 097 
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Peanuts 


The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides that the level of support 
on 1957 crop peanuts—inasmuch as producers have approved marketing quotas— 
shall range between 90 and 75 percent of parity, depending upon the percentage 
which the total supply is of the normal supply at the beginning of the marketing 
year. Present estimates are that the total supply of peanuts will be 122.5 percent 
of the estimated normal supply prescribing a support level at not less than 82 


percent of parity for the 1957 crop. 


TABLE 15.—The support program for peanuts, 1954-57 





| 


Carry-in at | Net realized 
beginning of | cost of sta- 


Level of support 











Peanuts, crop of— marketing bilization 
Percentage | Average sup- year programs, 
of parity port level fiscal year 
{ 
| 
Cents per Million 
Percent pound pounds Million 
IRs hn did sab. ~cethisned obbbabels eee 90 12. 24 417.8 $25.1 
Mk tiitnd in dandamiehedaanaadacliouenisatie die auanieteee 90 12. 24 279.8 3.5 
elo ididiethts cet ka cuit tb atu enbnedteen ads éivemis 86 12.35 377.4 10.5 
BE as, antes wade idle sigenictecsalen <ccidaeatiikabicatbvn 82 11.07 1 420 outiinedmeten 








1 Estimated; not available until Aug. 1, 1957. 


This completes my statement. I wish to thank this subcommittee for listening 
patiently to a rather detailed presentation. My staff and I will be happy to 
answer your questions. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will turn the witness over now to Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Secretary, I read with a great deal of interest 
your statement submitted to this committee, as ‘well as a number of 
other statements that have been made by you during this past year. 


FARM PRICES 


I noticed in the paper not long ago, in the last 2 weeks or so, that 
a statement was attributed to you that the farm prices had leveled off. 

Is that your feeling, Mr. Secretary, that with regard to farm prices, 
we can look forward to a leveling off of farm prices at this level ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t recall that I have ever made such a state- 
ment as to farm prices leveling off. I have pointed out that farm 
prices have improved somew hat this year, compared with a year ago. 
They have been running, as you know, recently in the neighborhood 
of 5 percent ahead of a year ago, and we look for some further im- 
provement in 1957. 

Now, that doesn’t suggest leveling off. I don’t recall that I ever 
made the statement that they are leveling off. I don’t believe that. 

There has been some improvement in the past year. We look for 
some further improvement, modest improvement in 1957, and it would 
please me very much if that can continue beyond next year. 


FARM COST 


Mr. MarsHaui. Do you feel that there is going to be any lowering 
of the costs that the farmer must of necessity be put to in the operation 
of his farm ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I certainly hope so. I am not sure that I 
am in a position to forecast whether there will be or not, but I would 
certainly hope there would be some reduction. I think’ many of the 
costs have been excessive. 

Mr. Marsuauy. It is your feeling, then, that this so-called cost- 
price squeeze thing may continue? 

Secretary Benson. I feel it has been easing, somewhat. Of course, it 
is always a very Pera thing, this cost-price squeeze. We had it 
after World War I. I was farming then, and I know. 

I think we made and are making the transition following World 
War II with less hardship and less strain and distress than at an 
time following a major war, but the squeeze is serious, and it is still 
in existence in large measure. 

Mr. MARSHALL. “Tn making any shift that you have made in lower- 
ing support prices, nothing was indicated in the picture of a lowering 
of prices that a farmer has to pay for his necessities in arriving at that 
conclusion, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I think not to any extent. 

Mr. Marsnaryt. Up in our country, we are of course interested in 
these grain feeds, nid I wish to compliment you for a statement which 
came up not long ago wherein you indicated that livestock and live- 
stock prices would follow rather closely the grain prices that a person 
has to pay in order to finish up their livestock 

Secretary Benson. Anyone who has fed liv estock as I have for many 
years, knows that the price of feed is a major factor. When the 
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corn-hog ratio is favorable, as you know, there is a tendency to expand 
hog numbers, increase breeding and so on. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LIVESTOCK AND FEED GRAIN PRICES 


Mr. Marsuauy. It was an axiom of my father in bringing me up 
that you can always depend on livestock prices following rather closely 
the feed prices that the farmer has to pay in order to make the 
adjustments. 

enerally speaking over a long-time period, the grain prices pestty 
well determine what the profit of what the production of livestoc 
products will be. 

Mr. Benson. It is the major factor in costs of producing animals, 
and finishing them out. 

Mr. MarsHat. In that connection, then, if we say that that be true, 
then of course a stable feed supply as indicated by the rate of price 
support would have quite a direct bearing upon livestock income, 
would it not? 

Secretary Benson. I think a stable supply of feed is a very desir- 
able thing for the livestock industry. 

Mr. MarsHauu, So, when we use the term that comparatively a 
small number of our producers who produce basic commodities get 
a benefit from the price-support program, that might not be entirely 
true insofar as livestock people are concerned because they do receive 
some benefit from a stable feed supply. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the storage and price-support pro- 
gram, or loan program, I think, can be a very important contributing 

actor to an orderly market and stabilization of agriculture. 

We have attempted to set the supports on feed grains, as you know, 
at a level that would give some protection, to permit the farmer to 
get the loan, to prevent dumping his product on the market at harvest 
time. At the same time the supports must be at levels which will 
let those commodities come into use and not pile up in Government 
warehouses and then depress feed-grain prices by that very fact. 

I think that the program has worked quite well in the feed grains. 
As a matter of fact, I think it might be a good thing if we had a little 
more discretion on some of the other commodities. I think we could 
do a better job in administering the program. 


RYE MARKET 


Mr. Marswatv. In our State, we produce quite a variety of crops. 

In the figures I have for the 1955-56 fiscal year, we imported into 
this country, 3,393,000 bushels of rye. Now, since we are importing as 
much rye as that, and certainly rye is something badly needed in the 
Great Plains area for clover crops, might we not have raised the sup- 
port price on that basis, rather than lowered it, on rye, to good ad- 
vantage ? 

Secretary Benson. This question of trade, imports, and exports, is 
a two-way street, as you know, and if we are going to maintain our 
exports we have to, by that same token, take in some imports. You 
recognize that, I am sure. 
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.,We. took the whole picture into consideration when we set the 
supports. This year, we set them at the same level they were in 1955, 
as I recall, 

I would be glad to ask Mr. McLain to comment on the details of 
that. 

Mr. McLarn. The rye market, Mr. Marshall, as you know, has been 
above the loan rate. I think one of the things we are missing in this 
whole discussion here is the hope that we have in the Department— 
and I am sure the farmers share—that these markets could sometime 
be above the loan rate. We have demonstrated with soybeans and a 
good many of these other feed grains this last year that they can be 
there. That is where we ought to have them. 

Mr. MarsHati. Mr. McLain, I think the import of my question 
would be that since we are in that position with rye and we are in 
a cramped position with some of our other commodities, might not it 
have been wise to have given a little incentive in that direction? Price 
supports should effectively work toward an incentive in the direction 
that we want to go. 

Mr. McLarty. Most farmers, Mr. Marshall, in my opinion, look to 
the market price for their product when they determine what they are 
going todo. That is what they like to look at, and that is the direction 
I think we should guide these things if we can. 

They want to sell. There isn’t a farmer that I know of who likes 
to turn his crops over tous. They like tosellit. If we could have the 
supports so the market could be above—and we have had it that way 
with a good many of these commodities in the last year—it is a healthy 
situation.. And the fact that the support rate is only 70 percent and 


the farmer can get 80, 85, or 90 percent, this is what he is really 
t 


interested in. I think sometimes some of us lose sight of that. 

Mr. Marswaty. Well, the farmer out my way is in quite a quandary 
wondering just what he should plant as far as his crops are concerned, 
and the matter of a price support announced as it has been this year 
before planting time gives some assurance throughout the year. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Marswaru. It would indicate to me that you might have some 
additional outlook for rye over and above what we might have for 
some of the crops our warehouses are filled with. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think that is correct, because of the cover crop nature 
of rye, that is certainly right. 

Mr. Marsnau. I am wondering if, for that reason, it might not 
have been a good thing to point out a little incentive in that direction, 
and it would be more economical insofar as the operation among the 
creditors is concerned. 

Mr. McLain. The policy has been pretty much with these feed 
grains to keep them all pretty much together. 

The Secretary’s policy to not let them get below 70 percent, I think, 
has demonstrated to the farmers in this country that he wants to keep 
a realistic floor under the feed grain prices. 

I am sure the farmers would rather have that and be able to market 
the crop above that price than to have the price so high that they have 
to turn the commodity over to us. I know farmers and am sure that 
farmers feel that way. 
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Mr. Marswauy. As far as the farmer is concerned before planting 
time, he tries to the best of his ability to plant the crop he can have 
the highest return for. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right, and he judges that from what the mar- 
ket price has been, along with the level of price supports, of course. 


SOIL BANK AND H. R. 2420 


Mr. Marswauy. We are interested, as you know, in the soil-bank 
roposal. I introduced a bill, along with our good friend and col- 
eague and member of this committee, Mr. Andersen, H. R. 2420, which 

we felt would be of some value in attempting to bring our production 
in line with our market. 

This is a report that the Department made on the bill. It says 
that the program would be very costly. Estimate payments based 
on 25 percent of the average yields assuming full participation would 
be about $490 million. Administrative costs and cost-sharing con- 
servation payments are not included in this total. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe that we have something like $1,200 million 
spent on this program in this year. 

I will be glad to place the report in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington D. C. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLEy: This is in response to your request for the 
Department’s views on H. R. 2420. The Department recommends against the 
enactment of this bill. 

H. R. 2420 authorizes and directs the Secretary to establish policies and pro- 
grams for the use of acreage diverted because of the establishment of acreage 
allotments on basic commodities. The declaration is made that acreage diverted 
from allotment crops increases the planting of other crops not under acreage 
allotments and will tend to increase the surplus of nonbasic commodities. In 
addition, the bill points out the ned for increasing soil fertility. 

The bill provides for voluntary arrangements with farmers concerning the 
use of acreage diverted from allotment crops. It also provides for rental and 
benefit payments for acreages diverted from allotment crops. To be eligible 
for these payments, the acreage must be used solely for soil-building and soil- 
and-water-conserving purposes. A further payment eligibility requirement is 
that the diverted acres must be taken out of the production of any product sold 
directly or indirectly in the normal channels of trade. Payments would be 
limited to the acreages that are diverted from allotment crops with the modifica- 
tion that payments could be made for as much as 110 percent of the acreage 
diverted. 

The permitted soil-building and soil-and-water-conserving uses are to be de- 
termined by the Secretary, taking into consideration the practices normally 
used in each farming area. In order to facilitate diversion to soil-conserving 
uses the bill provides that acreage qualified under the program would also be 
eligible for cost-sharing payments under the agricultural conservation program. 

The rental and benefit payments are to be determined by taking not less than 
25 percent of the average county yield, of the commodity subject to acreage 
allotments, and multiplying by the supptrt price of the commodity to arrive 
at the per acre rental benefit payment. The bill does not provide for any 
maximum payment per acre. Total payments to any operator is limited to 
$2,500. 

The program would be very costly. Estimated payments based on 25 percent 
of average yields, assuming full participation, would be about $490 million. 
(Administrative costs and cost-sharing conservation payments are not included 
in this total.) Because payments made under the program must compete with 
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income derived from the production of high value crops which could be grown on 
the diverted acreage it appears that in some areas payments higher than the 
minimum provided in the bill would be required. Average payments per acre 
for the basic crops based on 25 percent of average yields and assuming present 
price-support levels is estimated at $17.90 for corn in the commercial area, $22.08 
for cotton, $27.76 for rice, $140 for tobacco and $7.62 for wheat. These payments 
might be attractive on the less productive farms and would further the needed 
conservation on such farms. On the other hand, such payments would not be 
large enough to secure participation on those farms which are more likely to 
contribute to surplus supplies. We question whether Government payments 
should be made at the high levels necessary to make the program effective. 

An absolute prohibition on production for market either directly or indirectly 
is considered to be too restrictive. It is important that the production of 
diverted acreage be carefully guided in order to minimize the impact upon 
producers of other crops which do not receive price support. On the other 
hand, certain situations may suggest permitting the production on diverted 
acres of certain crops in restricted areas. We believe that if the bill were 
enacted some discretionary authority should be granted the Secretary in this 
respect. 

Since the bill requires that arproved practices be carried out on the acreage 
qualifying for payment, the job of determining the acreages, locating them, 
measuring and checking practices would require a great deal of administrative 
supervision and effort, resulting in difficult and expensive administration. 

The Department fully recognizes the need for effective use of the acres taken 
out of production of the basic crops as a result of the allotment programs and 
has developed a broad program to influence the use of acres diverted from allot- 
ment crops. The objectives of this broad program are to move production 
toward balance with markets; avoid the continued accumulation of excessive 
supplies of commodities under price-support programs, encourage wider use 
of soil-conserving practices on diverted acres; and make available to farmers 
all research and marketing information which would assist them in determining 
what shifts to make and how to readjust their production to achieve maximum 
economy of operation. 

To effectuate this program the Department has provided additional incentives 
through the agricultural conservation program to encourage farmers to con- 
serve and protect land diverted from allotment crops; instituted an extensive 
educational program for the purpose of advising farmers with respect to making 
the wisest possible use of diverted acres; and utilized the Department’s dis- 
eretionary authority in connection with price support programs to bring about a 
better use of feed grains and to encourage a sound livestock industry geared to 
our expanding economy. 

A committee composed of representatives of the different agencies in the 
Department were asked to study H. R. 2420 and report the probable effects of 
the bill. A copy of this report is enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program 
of the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse. 

Enclosure. 


Secretary Benson. Of course, as you know, we considered the 
various versions of the soil bank. I came to it somewhat reluctantly 
because I felt it was a costly program and I think some of the provi- 
sions in your bill were finally incorporated in the version which was 
recommended to the Congress by the President. 

We studied many versions of the bill. We gave a great deal of 
thought to it. We reviewed many versions, and finally made the 
recommendation to the Congress, and they passed it essentially as it 
was recommended. 

I think there were some minor modifications. Now, it is being 
tested out. We won’t know, I think, until the end of this year just 
how effective it is going to be and whether it justifies the cost. 

As pointed out, it is an expensive program. I look upon it as I 
indicated this morning, as an emergency program. After we have 
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had 1 full year’s experience with it, I think we will be in a much 
better position to appraise its value than we are now. 

I have recommended against changes in the soil-bank law until we 
have had 1 full year’s experience. 








COST OF SOIL BANK AND H. R. 2420 







Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Secretary, this committee, in addition to our 
interest in the agricultural programs, has a responsibility to the tax- 
payers of this country. It puts usin a dual capacity. 

I am wondering, since $490 million is costly, what would you say 
as far as the present program is concerned of $1,200,000,000, which is 
over twice as much as we anticipated when we presented this bill to 
the Congress ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I have indicated that, that it is a very expensive 
operation and a very expensive program. I think the Congress recog- 
nized that when they passed it. It was passed, as you know, with very 
large bipartisan support. I think it is on trial. 

Mr. Marsuau. I want to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that I appre- 
ciate your frankness in stating to this committee that you came to 
this conclusion with a certain amount of reluctance. I think a man 
is to be commended when he finds himself in a position of changing a 
former position and it is not easy to change. 

I realize this proposition, as far as your administration is concerned 
had some difficulties last year because of the lateness that it came out. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, as you may recall, Mr. 
Marshall, we recommended against making the soil bank applicable 
to 1956 when we saw the lateness of the date and recognized that prac- 
tically all the crops had already been planted. 

We recognized we couldn’t hope to get much reduction in production 
and that the expense would be very heavy for what reduction would 
be obtained, so we recommended against making it applicable to 1956. 

However, the Congress saw fit to pass it otherwise. So we tried to 
make it operate as best we could, even though the season was very late. 

Mr. Marsnatxi. You feel that 1956 would not have been a fair sam- 
ple of what might be obtained from the soil-bank operation ? 

Secretary Benson. I feel sure it could not be, the bill passing as late 
as it did. We should have had it before planting time, so the farmer 
could plan his operation, and we could have had time to explain the 
program tohim. That is why I say that 1957 will be the year of real 
testing. 








AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHauz. The chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Whitten, 
and myself attempted last year, after the bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, to obtain the consent of the Congress to use the agricultural 
conservation program which was already on the books and which was 
understood, for this past year’s operation. 

What would have been your opinion of that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. The ACP program you are referring to? 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I feel if we have a program already 
on the books which will meet the needs, there is no particular purpose 
of passing new legislation. 


it 
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One of the reasons why I have opposed this so-called range-grazing 
program is that we now have authority under ACP, at least to enter 
ai a modest grazing program in those areas where there is need 

or it. 

I believe, however, that in the case of the soil bank, it was the feelin 
of our legal people that there was not sufficient authority in the AC 
program to accomplish what we had in mind might be accomplished 
under the soil bank and te enter into long-time agreements, for exam- 
ple, as we do under the conservation reserve part of the soil bank, 

Mr. Marswatt. Mr. Secretary, I don’t mean to imply that you could 
have entered into a long-time operation as you do on your conserva- 
tion reserve, but what the chairman and I were appearing before the 
committee in support of, was to use this program in lieu of the acreage 
reserve program which did not require that long-time contract. 

Secretary Benson. Subsidies, do you mean, for the acreage reserve 
program? Do you mean to use the ACP program in lieu of the con- 
servation reserve plan? 

Mr. Marsnatt. It at the time appeared we did not have any acre- 
age reserve program. That was immediately after the President had 
vetoed the farm bill. We attempted to have the Congress give the 
authority to use the ACP program—it was a matter of funds and 
not authority, under the program. 

That would have meant that you had a program already under- 
stood because the agricultural conservation program was a well- 
founded program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Marshall, would you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Marswauu, Certainly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don't you think it well that the record carry at this 

int the brief which we prepared at that time, showing what author- 
ity did exist under the law as it then applied? I would like to affirm 
the statement by Mr. Marshall, when we attempted to make that move 
and the Appropriations Committee supported us in it, at that time 
we had no legislation, we had just lost it through Presidential veto. 

It was subsequent to our efforts that the new law was passed, but 
I think it would be well to have that in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L. WHITTEN, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Som BANK AUTHORIZATION, APPROPRIATION Not LIMITED 


Under existing law the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized until January 1, 
1957 : 

“See. 1, Subsection (2): To carry out preventative measures including, but 
not limited to * * * methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation and 
changes in the use of land :” 

“Sec. 2, Subsection (b): On any land upon obtaining proper consent or the 
necessary rights or interests in such land; Subsection (3), To cooperate or 
enter into agreements with or to furnish financial aid to * * * any person, 
subject to such conditions as he may deem necessary ;” 

“Sec. 3: As a condition to extending of any benefits under this act * * * the 
Secretary of Agriculture may in so far as he may deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of this act require :” 

“Subsection (2): Agreements or covenants as to the permanent use of such 
lands * * *” 

“Sec. 6: There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of 
this act such sums as Congress may from time to time determine to be necessary.” 
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CONSERVATION PAYMENT ProGRAM—APPROPRIATION FoR ANY Fiscan YEAR 
LIMITED TO $500,000,000 


The Secretary of Agriculture, on such terms and conditions as he may require, 
is authorized to secure: “(1) preservation and improvement of soil fertility; 
(2) promotion of the economic use and conservation of land; (3) diminution of 
exploitation and wasteful and unscientific use of national soil resources; (4) 
the protection of rivers and harbors against the results of soil erosion in aid of 
maintaining the navigability of waters and water courses and in aid of flood 
control; and (5) reestablishment, at as rapid a rate as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines to be practicable and in the general public interest, of the ratio 
between the purchasing power of the net income per person on farms and that 
of the income per person not on farms that prevailed during the five-year period 
August 1909-July 1914 * * * by making payments or grants of other aid to 
agricultural producers, including tenants and sharecroppers, in amounts deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable * * *,” 

“The Secretary may make payments in advance of determination of perform- 
ance, to persons who fill purchase orders covering approved conservation mate- 
rials * * * (Sec. 8, Subsection (b) ).” 

“Appropriations are authorized for the purchase in advance of the program 
year for which the appropriation is made of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any 
other farming materials or any soil terracing services, and making grants thereof 
to agricultural producers to aid them in carrying out farming practices approved 
by the Secretary * * *.” 

The Secretary “shall in every practical manner protect the interests of small 
producers * * * (Sec. 8, Subsection (b)).” 

“(d) Any payment or grant of aid made under subsection (b) shall be con- 
ditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect to which such payment 
is made, in conformity with farming practices which the Secretary finds tend 
to effectuate any one or more of the purposes specified in clause (1), (2), (3), 
(4), or (5) of section 7 (a). 

Any payment made under subsection (b) with respect to any farm (except for 
lands which the Secretary determines should not be utilized for the harvesting of 
crops but should be permanently used for grazing purposes only) shall, if the 
number of cows kept on such farm, and inthe county in which such farm is located, 
for the production of milk or products thereof (for market), exceeds the normal 
number of such cows, be further conditioned upon the utilization of the land, 
with respect to which such payment is made, so that soil-building and soil-con- 
serving crops planted or produced on an acreage equal to the land normally used 
for the production of soil-depleting crops, but, as a condition of such payment, not 
permitted to be so used, shall be used for the purpose of building and conserving 
the fertility of the soil, or for the production of agricultural commodities to be 
consyvmed on the farm, and not for market.” 

“A payment which may be made to a farmer under this section, may. be as- 
signed, without discount, by him in writing as security for cash or advances to 
finance making a crop * * * Subsection (g)” 

“Sec. 12 (a): Whenever the Secretary finds that the exercise of the powers 
conferred in this section will tend to carry out the purpose specified in clause 
(5) of section 7 (a), or will tend to provide for and maintain a continuous and 
stable supply of agricultural commodities adequate to meet consumer demand 
at prices fair to both producers and consumers, or both, he shall use such part 
as he deems necessary of the sums appropriated to carry out this Act for the 
expansion of domestic and foreign markets or for seeking new or additional 
markets for agricultural commodities or the products thereof or for the removal 
or disposition of surpluses of such commodities or the products thereof. (16 
U.S. C. 590 (a).)” 

“Sec. 15. To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the purposes of 
sections 7 and § there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal year 
not exceeding $500,000,000.00.”’ 

Under such limitation this bill would provide $250,000,000 for the remainder of 
this fiscal year, which together with amount authorized for the next fiscal year 
would make a total available of $750,000,000 for the remainder of this calendar 
year. If funds are obligated within this year, payments could be made into 
calendar year 1957. The balance of the 1.2 billion dollars would, be available 
for use under the unlimited authority carried in Sections 1 through 5 of the Act, 


part I hereof. 
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Secretary Benson. May I have Mr. Farrington comment on that 
point? There was a legal point involved. 

The brief which we submitted might also go in the record follow- 
ing your statement, so we would have the complete picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think we should show both sides of it. I think 
that is appropriate. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if just following 
this, if it might be possible, if the report was made by the Department, 
that we put the report in? 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to have that, also. 


(The items referred to follow :) 
APRIL 21, 1956. 
To: Secretary of Agriculture. 
From: General Counsel. 
Subject: Adequacy of Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act to carry 
out the soil-bank program. 


This is in response to your request for our opinion as to whether the proposed 
soil-bank program embodied in the Soil Bank Act contained in H. R. 12 and, with 
slight modifications, in 8S. 3675 could be carried out without additional legisla- 
tion if H. R. 10654, providing for an additional appropriation of $1,200,000,000 te 
earry out the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, were 
enacted. 

For the reasons hereinafter stated, it is our opinion that the soil-bank program 
could not be carried out without additional legislation. 

The proposed soil-bank program consists of two parts: (1) An acreage-re- 
serve program, and (2) a conservation-reserve program. 


ACREAGE-RESERVE PROGRAM 


Under the acreage-reserve program, producers would be compensated for 
voluntarily reducing their 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, tobacco, rice, and feed grains below their farm acreage allotments 
or farm base acreages, whichever are applicable. To be eligible for compensa- 
tion under the acreage-reserve program, the producer would be required to re- 
duce his acreage of the commodity below his farm acreage allotment or his farm 
base acreage, whichever is applicable. He would be required to specifically 
designate his reserve acreage and not to harvest any crop from nor graze the 
reserve acreage except under certain circumstances. He would not be required 
to carry out a conservation practice on the acreage retired from production but 
eould leave such land idle. State, county, and farm acreage allotments would be 
protected against reduction for participating in the acreage-reserve program, 
Producers would be compensated for participating in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram through the isuance of certificates redeemable by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in cash or in the commodity. 

The purpose of the acreage-reserve program is to obtain a voluntary reduc- 
tion in the production of commodities that are in surplus by compensating 
farmers for their loss of production on acreage placed in the program. 


CONSERVATION-RESERVE PROGRAM 


Under the second part of the soil-bank program—the conservation-reserve 
program—long-term contracts would be entered into with producers for a mini- 
mum period of 3 years and a maximum period of 10 years (15 years in the case 
of tree cover) under which the producer would devote a designated part of his 
eropland to conserving uses. The producer would agree not to harvest any crop 
from the designated acreage and not to graze it for a specified period except under 
certain conditions, State, county, and farm acreage allotments would be pro- 
tected against reduction for participating in the conservation-reserve program. 
In return for his particpation in the conservation-reserve program, the producer 
would be paid a fair share of the costs of establishing the conserving use and in 
addition an annual payment which would provide a fair and reasonable annual 
return for the land diverted to conserving uses. 
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The objective of the conservation-reserve program is to shift acreage from 
cropland to conservation uses, e. g., vegetative cover, trees, or water storage, in 
order to assist in reducing surpluses and to protect the national resources, 

In view of the delay in obtaining legislation authorizing the soil-bank program, 
the President has requested that provision be made for making advance payments 
to producers in amounts of not to exceed 50 percent of the compensation which 
would become due the producer for participating in the program, 

H. R. 10654 makes an additional appropriation of $1,200,000,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to remain available through December 31, 1956, “for neces- 
sary expenses to assist farmers to divert a portion of their cropland from the 
production of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities, and to carry out 
a program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation, as authorized by the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. * * *” The com- 
mittee report states that the appropriation is to be used by the Secretary to ini- 
tiate an acreage reserve and soil conservation program and to assist in improving 
farm income by the reestablishment, at as rapid a rate as the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines to be practicable and in the public interest, of the ratio 
between the purchasing power of the net income per person on farms and that 
of the income per person not on farms that prevailed during the 5-year period 
August 1909 to July 1914. The report of the minority of the committee points 
out a number of reasons why the acreage reserve and conservation reserve pro- 
grams could not be carried out under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, embodies 2 
separate programs with separate purposes and with 2 distinct sets of powers 
for carrying out such programs: 

Sections 1 to 6 were enacted April 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 163), and vested certain 
powers in the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the control and prevention 
of soil erosion. Under sections 1 to 6, the Secretary is authorized to carry out 
certain measures, and to enter into agreements, or to furnish financial or other 
aid, to control and prevent soil erosion. Section 6 authorizes such sums to be 
appropriated for that purpose as the Congress may from time to time determine 
to be necessary. 

Sections 7 to 17 were enacted February 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1148), to replace 
in part certain provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) which 
were invalidated by the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936, in the case of United 
States v. Butler (297 U. 8.1). Under sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, payments and grants of aid may be made to pro- 
ducers for (1) preservation and improvement of soil fertility; (2) promotion 
of the economic use and conservation of land; (3) diminution of exploitation 
and wasteful and unscientific use of national soil resources; (4) the protection 
of rivers and harbors against the results of soil erosion in aid of maintaining 
the navigability of water and water courses, and in aid of flood control; and 
(5) reestablishment and maintenance of farmers’ purchasing power. Section 
15 authorizes not to exceed $500 million for any fiscal year to be appropriated 
for such purposes. 

(1) Activities may be undertaken pursuant to sections 1 to 6 of the act only 
if they are for the purpose of control and prevention of soil erosion. Both the 
language and the legislative history of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act make it clear that the purpose of sections 1 to 6 of the act and the 
authority therein granted to the Secretary of Agriculture were limited to the 
control and prevention of soil erosion. In substance the Secretary’s authority 
to carry out programs under sections 1 to 6 is found in section 1. Section 1 
describes it to be the policy of the Congress to provide for the control and 
prevention of soil erosion and authorizes the Secretary “in order to effectuate 
this policy” (emphasis added) to do certain things. 

Section 7 (a) states that “It is hereby declared to be the policy of this act 
also to secure, and the purposes of this act shall also include” certain objectives 
which were not included in the policy stated in section 1. However, section 7 (a) 
did not have the effect of broadening the purposes for which the powers granted 
to the Secretary in section 1 may be exercised. 

Among the enumerated things which the Secretary is authorized to do by sec- 
tion 1 “in order to effectuate this policy * * * of Congress to provide perma- 
nently for the control and prevention of soil erosion” are: 
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“(2) To carry out preventive measures, including, but not limited to, engt- 
neering operations, methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and 
changes in use of land; 

(3) To cooperate or enter into agreements with, or to furnish financial or 
other aid to, any agency, governmental or otherwise, or any person, subject to 
such conditions as he may deem necessary, for the purposes of this act.” 

In view of the use of the term “this act” in item 3 quoted above, and the use 
of the same term elsewhere in sections 1 to 6, inclusive, the suggestion might be 
made that the authority granted to the Secretary by those sections could be 
used to accomplish not only the purposes set out in section 1, but also the addi- 
tional purposes set out in section 7 (a). It is clear, however, the authority 
contained in sections 1 to 6 may be used only for the purpose of the control and 
prevention of soil erosion. 

Sections 7 to 17 were enacted primarily to overcome the objections to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act expressed by the Supreme Court in the Butler case. 
While section 7 (a) added purposes which were not included in the original six 
sections, there can be no doubt that the Congress intended that these additional 
purposes would be accomplished by the exercise of the powers granted to the 
Secretary in the added sections rather than by the exercise of the powers granted 
by the original sections. In other words, the purposes for which the powers 
granted by the original six sections could be exercised were not enlarged by 
the addition of sections 7 to 17. 

Throughout sections 7 to 17 there are provisions that show that the basic 
purposes expressed in section 7 (a) are to be carried out only under the authority 
granted in those sections. 

Section 13 provided that the powers conferred by the added sections were to be 
exercised through the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, whereas section 
5 provided that the powers conferred “by this act” were to be exercised through 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Moreover, if the Secretary could accomplish the purposes enumerated in 
section 7 (a) through the broad powers conferred in section 1, the various limi- 
tations and restrictions on the Seeretary’s power contained in sections 7 to 17 
could be completely circumvented. For example, whereas section 8 (b) pro 
hibits the Secretary from acquiring any land or right or interest therein under 
that section, section 2 (b) expressly provides for the acquisition of such rights 
in carrying out the purposes of section 1. Likewise, the Secretary could, by 
conducting the agricultural conservation program under the broad powers of 
section 1, nullify the provisions of section 8 (e) relating to increases in small 
payments and limitations on payments; the provisions of section 8 (f) for 
safeguarding the interests of tenants and sharecroppers; the provisions of 
section 15 relating to distribution of funds; and the preyisions for utilizing 
community, county, and State committees of farmers. It would seem abun- 
dantly clear, therefore, that the Congress intended that the purposes stated 
in section 7 (a) could be implemented only in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17. 

The history of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, as added by the act of February 27, 
1936, indicates that the Congress did not intend thereby to disturb the provisions 
of sections 1 to 6 and that it was in reality adding authority for a separate and 
distinct program. ‘This is indicated by the fact that S. 3780, as origignally intro- 
duced, not only would have broadened the purposes of the act, but also would 
have amended section 1 to make it clear that the powers conferred upon the 
Secretary by section 1, with the exception of the powers to enter into contracts 
with farmers and to acquire lands, or rights or interests therein, were avail- 
able to carry out the policy and purpose of the act rather than merely the policy 
stated in section 1. 

It has been the consistent administrative interpretation of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act since its enactment that the programs for- 
mulated under sections 1 to 6 are entirely separate from those under sections 
7 to 17, and this interpretition has been repeatedly recognized by the Congress 
in making appropriations to carry out such separate programs. 

It is, therefore, our opinion that programs under section 1 to 6 must be for 
the control and prevention of soil erosion and may not be used for other pur- 
poses such as the reduction of crops in surplus supply—the objective of the 
acreage reserve program. 
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(2) Section 15 of the act limits the amount which may be appropriated for 
carrying out the provisions of sections 7 to 17 to $500 million for any fiscal year. 
Section 16 limits to $500 million for any calendar year the amount which may 
be obligated to carry out the provisions of sections 7 to 17. These two sections 
read together clearly evidence an intent to limit the program carried out under 
sections 7 to 17 to $500 million for the program year. Obligation of a larger 
amount is clearly beyond the authority of the present act. Approximately $250 
million of the $500 million limitation provided in section 16 has already been 
committed for the program year 1956. It would appear, therefore, that approxi- 
mately only $250 million of the amount proposed to be appropriated by H. R. 
10654 could be used for the purposes of section 7 to 17. The bulk of the $1,200 
million would be available therefore only for the limited purpose of preventing 
and controlling erosion during the remainder of the 1956 calendar year. The 
acreage reserve phase of the soil bank is a program to cut back production, not 
to control erosion. Therefore, assuming no other legal limitations, not more 
than about $250 million of the amount apprpriated by H. R. 10654 wuld be avail- 
able for carrying out the acreage reserve program. 

(3) H. R. 10654 would provide funds for a program to assist farmers to 
divert a portion of their cropland from the production of excessive supplies 
of agricultural commodities and for a soil, water, forest, and wildlife con- 
servation program, as authorized by the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. There is a serious question whether the Secretary could, under the 
general authority contained in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, undertake an acreage reserve program such as that provided for in the 
proposed Soil Bank Act, which has as its purpose the reduction of acreages 
below farm allotments, established pursuant to the specific legislative provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1281 et seq.). 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was passed by the Congress subsequent 
to the enactment of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
provides specifically for farm acreage allotments and marketing quotas to control 
production and marketing. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas are 
required to be set at certain levels in accordance with specified standards. Since 
the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 more than 18 years 
ago, conservation programs formulated under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act have never had as their objective the achieving of a level of 
production inconsistent with that set by the farm acreage allotments estab- 
lished under the specific legislative provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. While commodity payments have been made under section 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act to producers for complying with 
acreage allotments (the last such program was for 1943 crops), the acreage 
allotments established have been the same as those established under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The payments in effect constituted an in- 
ducement to the farmer to comply with his acreage allotment. In view of the 
fact that the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act is in the nature 
of a general grant of authority consistently construed as authorizing programs 
thereunder consonant with the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs 
expressly provided for in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and the 
fact that the two acts should reasonably be construed as parts of an integrated 
Federal farm program, it would appear that a program designed to achieve a 
substantially lower level of production than that provided for by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1988 should be undertaken only pursuant to express and 
unequivocal legislative authority. 

(4) The Secretary could not enter into the long-term contracts contemplated 
under the conservation reserve program. Under such program, it is contem- 
plated that the Secretary would enter into contracts during the 5-year period 
1956-60, to be carried out during the period not later than December 31, 1969, 
and that such contracts may extend for as long as 10 years (15 years in the 
case of tree cover). The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act does 
not contain authority for long-term contracts. Section 15 of the act provides 
the usual authorization for appropriations “for any fiscal year,” and section 
16 limits the obligations in any calendar year to a sum not exceeding $500 
million. The appropriation under H. R. 10654 would remain available only until 
December 31, 1956. 

The Comptroller General has consistently held that under the prevailing 
laws, principally Revised Statutes 3732 and Revised Statutes 3679, an annual 
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appropriation cannot be used for long-term contracts, but may be obligated 
only for the needs of the year for which the appropriation was made. (See 9 
Comp. Gen. 6; 28 Comp. Gen. 553; 34 Comp. Gen. 432; Leiter v. United States, 
271 U. S. 204; Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. v. United States, 276 U. 8. 287.) 

Contracts which the Secretary would make under the conservation reserve 
program are for more than the needs of the year for which the appropriation 
would be made. Without express authority such long-term contracts would 
not be authorized. No such express authority is contained in the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act. While section 3 of the act authorizes 
the Secretary, as a condition to extending benefits in connection with soil erosion, 
to require agreements or covenants as to the permanent use of land, this 
provision would not permit the Secretary to incur a long-term obligation to 
the farmer to make payments from year to year. 

(5) Section 8 (e) of the act requires that payments made with respect to 
any commodity be divided among the producers on the farm in the same propor- 
tion that such producers are entitled to share in the proceeds of the commodity, 
and that practice payments be made to the producers in the proportion in which 
they contribute to the carrying out of the practice. The formula for distributing 
commodity (i. e., diversion) payments which, in our opinion, would clearly be 
applicable to payments made under the acreage-reserve program and apparently 
also to annual payments under the conservation-reserve program, would not be 
practicable for dividing the acreage reserve payments or the annual payments 
under the conservation-reserve program. As the conference report on H. R. 12 
states, “The committee tried for many hours to devise a specific formula or 
direction to the Secretary of Agriculture covering the landlord-tenant-sharecrop- 
per relationship which would assure by specific legal provision fair treatment of 
all concerned. It realizes, however, that these relationships are so different in 
various types of farming areas and in different geographic locations, and even 
from one farm to the next in the same area, that it is probably impossible to write 
into law a formula for equitable sharing in benefits under the Soil Bank Act 
which would work fairly in all the multitude of individual relationships of this 
type which exist. After the most thorough consideration, therefore, the com- 
mittee of conference reached the conclusion that the safest way to guarantee fair 
treatment of all participants in the soil-bank program is to put into the law 
the general rules on which the division of benefits under this act is to be made, 
to require that each landlord in applying for participation in the program stipu- 
late in detail how he proposes to share the benefits with his tenants and share- 
croppers, and to require the county committee * * * to approve the proposed 
division of benefits * * *.”’ The application of the formula provided in the 
Soil Conseravtion and Domestic Allotment Act to the payments under the soil- 
bank program would not assure a fair and equitable division of the payments. 

(6) The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act does not contain 
authority to protect the State, county, and farm acreage allotments from being 
reduced as a result of participation in the soil-bank program. While the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, does contain provisions for 
diversion credit in the determination of State, county, and farm acreage allot- 
ments in the case of particular commodities, these provisions are not adequate 
to meet the needs of the soil-bank program. For example, under existing law 
only limited credit up to 10 percent may be given for diversion in determining 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments for cotton. Under the Soil Bank 
Act all farmers would be fully protected. 

(7) Under section 15 of the act, funds available for payments under sec- 
tions 7 and 8 are required to be allocated among the commodities by giving 
equal weight to (1) the average acreages planted to the various commodities 
(including rotation pasture), for the 10 years 1928 to 1937, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather and other conditions, including acreage diverted from produc- 
tion under the agricultural-adjustment and soil-conservation programs; (2) 
the value at parity prices of the production from the allotted acreages of the 
various commodities for the year with respect to which the payment is made; 
(3) the average acreage planted to the various commodities during the 10 years 
1928 to 1937, including the acreage diverted from production under the agri- 
cultural-adjustment and soil-conservation programs, in excess of the allotted 
acreage for the year with respect to which the payment is made; and (4) the 
value based on average prices for the preceding 10 years of the production of the 
excess acreage determined under item (3). This formula for the allocation of 
funds is not adapted to the soil-bank program. 
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The formula for distributing funds among commodities has not been used 
since the 1943 agricultural conservation program, the last program for which 
commodity payments were authorized. It will be noted that 3 of the 4 items 
of the formula (1, 3, and 4) are based upon the acreages planted to the various 
commodities during the 10 years 1928 through 1937. This 10-year period, which 
ended 19 years ago, does not give any recognition to changes in the pattern 
of agricultural production which have taken place since that time due to tech- 
nological improvements (fertilizers, improved varieties, insect control, etc.), 
changes in dietary habits, competition of synthetics, economic factors, impacts 
of war, relative changes in exports, and other factors. Since this formula is out- 
moded, its use would not result in an equitable distribution of funds. 

(8) Section 8 (b) of the act specifically prohibits the acquisition of “any 
right or interest” in land. Therefore, contracts could not be entered into under 
sections 7 to 17 of the act which would result in the Government acquiring any 
right or interest in land. 

(9) Section 8 (e) of the act limits payments for any 1 year to any 1 person 
to $10,000. In the case of individuals, partnerships, and estates, the limitation 
applies to the total of the payments for each State. In the case of other persons, 
including corporations, the limitation applies to the total of the payments for the 
entire United States. No such limitations are contained in the proposed Soil 
Bank Act. ‘ 

(10) The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act does not contain 
authority for the use of commodities and funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to help finance the program in the manner contemplated by the proposed 
Soil Bank Act. 

(11) No provision is made in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act for making advance payments to producers as recommended by the President. 
Section 3648, Revised Statutes (31 U. 8. C. 529) prohibits the advance of public 
money in the absence of specific authority therefor. 

(12) There would be no authority for imposing the civil penalty provided 
in the Soil Bank Act for willfully grazing or harvesting any crop from the lands 
taken out of production, as a protection for livestock farmers. 

(13) Aside from the foregoing limitations on the Soil Conservation and 
Domestie Allotment Act as a basis for carrying out the soil-bank program, it is 
highly desirable that specific legislative authority be obtained before under- 
taking a program entailing the expenditure of such large sums of money and 
involving features so novel to existing law. 

R. L, FARRINGTON. 


Mr. Farrtneron. As I recall, Mr. Marshall, the program visualized 
by the soil bank was much broader than would have been possible for 
us to carry out under the language of the bill which you and the chair- 
man, I suppose, prepared. Yours would have been a 1-year program 
and it would have been much more limited in scope. Contracts with 
definite terms were visualized in the soil bank as recommended by this 
Department. 

I think we have a memorandum on that. I don’t have it with me. 
T haven’t read it for some time, but I believe we could insert in the 
record the memorandum which discusses our views on the differences 
between the two kinds of programs which could have been carried 
out under the two proposed bills. 


ACREAGE-RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHatt. Mr. Farrington, the question does not come up here 
particularly as comparing the program that we wanted in the soil bank 
as compared with the ACP program, but I think the comparison right- 
fully ought to be made between the acreage-reserve part of the soil- 
bank program and the agricultural-conservation program. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. Our brief deals with both the 
acreage-reserve and the conservation-reserve program. 
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Mr. Marsuatv. I think that is the point. You did not spend any 
appreciable amount of money on the conservation reserve last year, 
because you didn’t have your regulations out until fall. But the 
acreage-reserve program, you immediately made an effort to put that 
into operation. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. Tih 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think that the comparison we were making in the 
agricultural-conservation program, the chairman and I were propos- 
ing that that be done on a fiscal-year basis in order that we could get 
something done with the program that we thought was creating some 
dilemma in the field. 

Now, I mention that because I want to go to the next step. It was 
my privilege last fall to be the chairman of a subcommittee that went 
out to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and to Morris, Minn., holding a hearing and 
I say advisedly to you, Mr. Secretary, that we ran into some rather 
disturbing al emenion things there. I hope that your Department 
does analyze the hearings that have been published as to what we 
found, from the standpoint of what it may mean to further value of 
the program. 

Repeatedly we had farmers who came up to us, talking to us about 
the acreage-reserve program and pointing out that the land that they 
were taking out of production was land that wasn’t going to produce 
a crop anyway. They pointed out places where the drought had been 
such that they were glad to have their land in and get some payment, 
but from the standpoint of controlling any crop production, it didn’t 
appear there was any amount of control. 

We have a great deal of sympathy for the people in the drought area. 
However, I observed in areas where there was no drought, that pot 
holes had been taken out, even to the extent where some rows were 
taken out of a cornfield and put into the soil bank and determined on 
that basis. 

Mr. Secretary, it wouldn’t appear to me that the taxpayer had been 
given a great deal of protection by the administrators of the pro- 
gram on that sort of thing. 

Secretary Benson. That is very disturbing to me, of course. I will 
ask Mr. McLain to comment on that. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Marshall, we deal with human beings in our 
county and State committees. The farmers elect the county commit- 
tees. They are not all operating this program completely according 
to regulations. I think you have served on a county and State com- 
mittee as I have and would recognize that. 

In the first place, remember that the Congress in the Soil Bank Act 
set out Seite sepvislens for 1956 which we tried to carry out to the 
letter of the law. We came up here and talked to the people in the 
two agricultural committees who were responsible for writing the 
legislative history as to what they meant. Mr. Morse did that and he 
had some other people with him. We tried our best to carry out the 
intention of Congress. I think we have done it fairly well. Now, 
this meant that crops were practically all planted. Obviously the 
only one who was going to be interested in this program was a farmer 
who had a crop that was not going to make too much. Everybody 
understood that. That was just part of the law in the way it was 
written. We didn’t like it a bit better than you are saying you don’t 
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like it. The only value out of it as we see it in 1956 is that it did get 
some assistance into those areas where they were hit by the drought 
and by other conditions. I think from that standpoint the money was 
not all wasted and we are frank to admit that. 

When it comes to these areas of potholes and other things, of course, 
our regulations don’t permit that to happen. If it is a pothole that 
had no yield in 1957, that will get no payment. That is the way the 
regulations are written. Again, if we have evidence that this is going 
on in your area or any other area, we would like to have it because we 
just don’t propose to carry on a program in 1957, 1958, and 1959, that 
does this type of thing. 

Mr. Marsnaru. Could you place in the record at this point the 
regulations which you have sent out that would prohibit putting in 
potholes? 

Mr. McLarty. For 1957? 

Mr. Marsnauu. Yes; we would be giad to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


485.214. DESIGNATION AND USE OF ACREAGE RESERVE. (a) The tract or tracts of 
cropland constituting the acreage reserve for the commodity must be specifically 
designated and identified in the agreement. 

(1) The tract(s) of land constituting the acreage reserve must be land that 
would be suitable for the production of a 1957 crop of the commodity, and, in the 
case of an agreement for wheat on form CSS-S00-1 (Soil Bank), Soil Bank 
Acreage Reserve Agreement 1957 (Winter wheat), must have been planted to 
wheat at least 1 year during the period 1945-56, inclusive. Land which is in- 
tended to be utilized during the calendar year 1957 for industrial development, 
housing, highway construction, or other nonfarm use, shall not be eligible for 
designation as acreage reserve. The county committee shall have the right to 
reject the designation of tracts which are of such size, shape, or nature as to 
make it impracticable to determine performance of the agreement, or which will 
tend to defeat the purpose of the program. 

(2) In the case of agreements filed on form CSS-—800 (Soil Bank), Soil Bank 
1957 Acreage Reserve Agreement (crops other than Winter wheat), for the 
purpose of determining (i) suitability of the land, (ii) percent of productivity of 
the farm or the tract(s) of land constituting the acreage reserve, (iii) accuracy 
of the designation and identification of the acreage reserve, and (iv) whether 
the acreage reserve is of such size, shape or nature as to make it impracticable 
to determine performance of the agreement, or as will tend to defeat the purpose 
of the program, the county committee shall, insofar as practicable, make an 
inspection of the farm prior to the time that the agreement is signed by a member 
of the county committee. If it is determined by the county committee that the 
land designated as the acreage reserve is unsuitable for the production of the 
commodity, or that the productivity of the tract(s) of land designated as the 
acreage reserve is less than that indicated by the producers on the agreement, or 
is of such size, shape, or nature, as to make it impracticable to determine per- 
formance under the agreement, or as will tend to defeat the purpose of the 
program, or that the designation and identification of the acreage reserve is 
inaccurate, the agreement shall not be signed by a member of the county commit- 
tee. In the case of such a determination, the producers may, not later than 
10 days after the date of written notice of the determination of the county 
committee, file a new agreement, subject to all of the provisions of these regula- 
tions applicable to agreements entered into on such form CSS—800, designating 
other land as the acreage reserve. 

(3) In the case of agreements filed on form CSS-800 (Soil Bank), Soil Bank 
1957 Acreage Reserve Agreement (crops other than Winter wheat), if the county 
committee does not make the inspection prior to the signing of the agreement by 
one of its members, provided for in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, it shall 
have the right at any time after the agreement is signed by one of its members to 
inspect the farm for the purpose of determining (i) suitability of the land, (ii) 
percent of productivity of the farm or the tract(s) of land designated as the 
acreage reserve, and (iii) the accuracy of the designation and identification of 
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the acreage reserve. If it is determined by the county committee that the land 
designated as the acreage reserve is unsuitable for the production of the commod- 
ity, or that the productivity of the land designated as the acreage reserve is less 
than that indicated by the producers on the agreement, the producers may, not 
later than 10 days after date of written notice of the determination by the county 
committee, file a new agreement, subject to all of the provisions of these regula- 
tions applicable to agreements entered into on such form CSS-800 (crops other 
than Winter wheat) designating other land as the acreage reserve. Such new 
agreement shall supersede the original agreement when signed by a member of 
the county committee. The execution of such new agreement shall not operate 
to release any producer from the civil penalty for knowingly and willfully grazing 
or harvesting any crop from any acreage in violation of the original agreement 
prior to the execution of the new agreement. If the county committee determines 
that the land is unsuitable for the production of the commodity, and the pro- 
ducers do not file a new agreement as specified above, the agreement shall be 
deemed terminated. If the county committee determines that the productivity of 
the land is less than that indicated by the producers on the agreement, and the 
producers do not file a new agreement as specified above, the agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect but the rate of compensation per acre shall be 
determined as provided in sec. 485.217. If the county committee determines that 
the designation and identification of the acreage reserve was inaccurate, the 
producers may file a new agreement properly designating the land which they have 
treated as the acreage reserve under the original agreement. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask if Mr. Doggett would have any fur- 
ther comments on that point / 

Mr. Doccerr. I don’t believe so, Mr. Secretary. As has been 
pointed out, we were beyond planting time and we did everything 
that we could to get a normal—a piece of ground that represented the 
normal for that farm. As you know we put on a $6 minimum for 
total destruction. 

As Mr. McLain pointed out, in the legislative history and the lan- 
guage of the act we were almost bound to do that in 1956. It had 
nothing to do with reduction in production. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to say, Mr. Marshall, if you do have 
any cases where you feel there is a real abuse, we would be very happy 
to have you call them to our attention so we can check into them. We 
would like to see this program operate with a very minimum of abuse, 
and we want to get the best value we can out of the taxpayers’ dollar 
that is being spent. As you pointed out, it is an expensive program, 
and we would like to make it as effective as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 

Mr. Marsnarn. You can appreciate my feelings, Mr. Secretary, in 
having been feeling that I have been somewhat responsible in attempt- 
ing to draw up such legislation to observe the manner in which some 
people have taken advantage of it. It makes me quite unhappy. 

Secretary Benson. We share the concern, I am sure. 

Mr. a gion You will realize, Mr. Marshall, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee moved out with a provision at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, which would have continued this type of thing. 


ACREAGE RESERVE POLICY 


Mr. Marsnatt. I think that last year and recognizing that you had 
some problems in connection with it because of the shortness of the 
time, I have been getting some of our county weeklies back home and 
in other parts of the country and you will observe that they carry 


headlines “Come In And Sign Up For Acreage Reserve—First. Come, 
First Served.” 
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What is the administrative policy behind that? 

Mr. McLarn. We have, as you know, in the law itself maximums that 
are set up for each basic commodity to make up the $750 million. This 
means, for instance, that with corn which is grown in your area, Mr. 
Marshall, that we have a maximum—the prorated share of the $750 
million, a little in excess of $200 million. 

Obviously we feel that every farmer in this country who grows 
corn in a commercial area ought to have an opportunity to participate, 
if they want to participate. Now, corn is not a very good example be- 
cause currently with the law standing the way it is, we are not going 
to have to worry too much about overparticipation. But with most 
of the other commodities this was a real danger. 

We prorated this maximum amount to the States on the basis of 
the respective allotment for the State and then in turn that was pro- 
rated out to the counties. Our administrative people after very care- 
ful consideration put maximums that each individual could apply for 
to start with. Then if they desired at the time they applied, they 
could indicate how much more they would put in if the money was 
available. 

In some few places in the South and in the wheat areas, we found 
that initially there was so much demand for this program that the 
people thought there was going to be a scarcity of money. They 
lined up at the county office to make sure they were not missed. The 
alternative to doing it this way would have been to have reduced the 
initial maximum. This would have caused a lot more work admin- 
istratively. There are several ways that we could have done it, but 
we just felt that we had to prorate it out to each area to start with 
and then see after a little time what would happen. If it wasn’t all 
used in other areas, we would transfer the money. That is what we 
have done in all cases now. We have told the tobacco, the cotton, the 
wheat and the corn people that we are accepting applications up to 
this maximum for each farm. There was a little delay to start with 
because in a few areas they thought there wasn’t going to be enough 
money to go around, 

SETTING OF ACREAGE RATES 


Mr. Marsuat. As I understood your comments this morning in 
talking with the chairman, in making the rates of payment, you set 
the rate on the farm. You do not break that rate down within the 
farm, itself. 

Mr. McLain. The regulations provide that each farm shall be 
visited by the county committeeman or one that they designate before 
the contract becomes binding on anybody. This means then if the 
county committeeman or whoever he designates goes out and finds we 
have a bunch of potholes and they will not produce anything, if the 
county committeeman was acting in accordance with his inistructions, 
he would appraise that land at zero. 

Mr. Marsuatyu. When would you be inspecting the land that had 
been taken out and put in the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLarn. The initial inspection is supposed to be taken care of 
as soon after the application as possible. 

Mr. MarsHati. How would a committee safeguard against a propo- 
sition of a 40-acre tract of land that rents for $100 cash, a 914-acre 
corn lot put on it, with a 43-acre rental ? 
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Mr. McLain. Will vou ask the question again? I miss the one 
point. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. How would a county committee or the Department 
of Agriculture safeguard itself on a tract of land of 40 acres that 
rents for cash rent of $100 that has a 914-acre corn allotment on it, 
with a $43 per acre payment ? 

Mr. McLain. I would say there was something wrong with the 
committee that appraised the value at $43. That would be very 
simple, I would say. 

r. MarsHaLt. You say that would be very simple? 

Mr. McLain. There is something wrong somewhere. It might not 
be the committee, it might be the man renting the land for $100. Tt 
might be a near relative, or somebody for whom he was doing a favor. 
Certainly, if this was the real value of the land, something was wrong 
someplace. It might not have been the committee if the rental value 
wasn't proper. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Mr. MarswHaty. Now, that comes back to something that we had 
in our hearings last year that came up and I regret to say it is still 
prevalent. A number of these committees say they don’t have the 
responsibility of that sort of thing, that it is the office manager that is 
handling that sort of thing. 

Mr. McLain. The county committee still has this authority, Mr. 
Marshall. This is in the regulations. 

Mr. Dogcerr. This is the soil-bank acreage reserve agreement and 
this is the language that they use: 

If the productivity for the tract designated as the acreage reserve is less than 
that of the average land on a farm devoted to the production of the commodity 
covered by this agreement, the producers shall enter in column B above and 
on the supplement to this agreement if applicable, the percentage of produetivity 
which represents the productivity of the tract as compared with that of the 
average land on a farm, devoted to the commodity covered by this agreement. If 
the productivity of the tract is determined by the county committee to be less 
than that indicated, the compensation shall be adjusted accordingly. 

Now, that is a part of the agreement which the producer signs and 
we feel that we can’t go much farther than that. We can’t get into an 
argument with the producer as to whether the north half of the piece 
will produce 40 bushel and the south half 35. We can’t put our 
county committees in that kind of position. I think you will agree to 
that. If the land is obviously off from the normal, then they will 
make the adjustment. 


LANDLORD-TENANT OBLIGATION 


Mr. Marswatt. It has been reported to me that our landlords are 
putting their land in the acerage reserve end of the soil bank and 
depriving tenants of the operation of their farm. In other words, 
attempting to put their whole tract in. What regulation do you have 
that would prevent that sort of thing? 

Mr. Doacetr. We say that is illegal, but we give the county com- 
mittees almost full authority. We attempted to establish some guide- 
lines for them in this landlord-tenant relationship. It is a very diffi- 
cult thing for us from the Washington level to attempt to get into 
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the personal relationships between the landlord and his tenant. We 
have told them—we have about two pages; I don’t think it is worth 
the committee’s time to read those—establishing what outlines we 
could for them and we have said in general, “Do not sign contracts 
with landlords when they have removed a tenant to comply with soil- 
bank regulations.” 

Secretary Benson. In other words, the county committee has the 
authority and the obligation to refuse such a contract if it can be 
shown that the landlord is not giving the tenant a fair break. 

Mr. Marsnanu. Mr. Secretary, I am glad to hear you say that, 
since it seems to be so prevalent among county committees as expressed 
before this committee in the hearing last year and it has been ex- 
pressed to us recently that they feel they have been deprived of that 
authority. They feel that that is a matter of the office manager. They 
say they do not administer the program. I am somewhat confused. 

Secretary Benson. The office manager works under the direction of 
the county committee and the county committee is responsible. 

If you have specific cases, Mr. Marshall, we would like to check into 
them. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I was under the impression that we have some spe- 
cific cases mentioned in this hearing that we have. If not, I will be 
glad to supply them. 

Secretary Benson. All right. 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR THE TENANT 


Mr. Marsuatu. Since the law provides for protection of the ten- 
ants, what chance is there that in future years the Department of 
Justice may sue landlords for the sums of the rents paid where the 
tenant was forced off? Does the tenant have any recourse? 

Mr. Farrrneton. The law requires that we provide rules and regu- 
lations for the protection of tenants, regulations which are fair to 
both the landlord and the tenant. Assuming our regulations are 
sound, and I believe they are, if the landlord and the tenant both 
comply with regulations there would be no basis for suit. 

Mr. Wutrren. Where a landlord had a tenant living with him for 
many years, and because of this program the landlord rented out a 
third of his land, and as a result had to reduce the number of tenants, 
which in effect put certain tenants out on the road, in view of the pro- 
visions of this law which says that this tenant shall have his share 
of the soil bank, and in this instance he was not protected and moved 
off, and you make payment to the landlord, contrary to the intent of 
the act—notwithstanding that you didn’t know it—if in subsequent 
years testimony should be carried to the Department of Justice by the 
tenant, what are the chances that the Government might go in and sue 
the landlord for recovery of the payment that he had received, since 
you had since learned that he received it by forcing the tenant off his 
place and the tenant got nothing? 

Mr. Farrtneron. If there is fraud or misrepresentation there would 
probably be a basis for suit. 

Mr. Waurrren. Let us assume that you didn’t know the facts. Sub- 
sequently it develops that the tenant was forced off, and you signed 
the contract not knowing it, and you made the payment not knowing 
it. It later came to your attention and the facts were clear that he 
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had been forced off. What would be the Department’s recommenda- 
tion to the Department of Justice about recovering that money from 
the landlord ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. There would be a possibility of recovery if he 
were “forced off” in violation of our regulations. 

Mr. Warrren. Are you familiar with how many suits you have sent 
to the Department of Justice in years past on facts that weren’t nearly 
that strong ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. We have quite a few cases pending with the 
Department of Justice all the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Here is a law that provides payment for the acreage 
reserve. The man has 10 tenants. They have been with him for 
years. He rents 30 percent of his land to you, and 3 out of those 10 
tenants are forced off, and you pay the landlord the full amount of 
rent for that 30 percent. That tenant comes to you complaining under 
the law which says that his interests shall be protected. You say you 
don’t think the Department would take any action through the De- 
partment of Justice or recommend a suit to recover the tenant’s share? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The first question is, did he comply with our 
regulations. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your regulations are to carry out the law and the 
law sets out specific protections for tenants. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. You wouldn’t say that you had written reguiations 
which would in effect ignore the law ? 

Mr. Farrineton. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurtren. And the law would control, as against your regula- 
tions. The law says the tenant should be protected. He wasn’t pro- 
tected. The landlord got all the money. The tenant is out in the 
road and he comes and “compl: uins to you. What would you do? 

Mr. Farrineton. The question of protection—in the first, place, Mr. 

Whitten, I think at any time there is a violation of law or at any time 
the parties act unreasonably in connection with the law there is basis 
for suit. You say the tenant was forced off the farm. Was he paid 
anything? What kind of contract was he under? Was it a 1-year 
contract ¢ 

There are a number of things to take into account. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let’s say it was on an annual contract, which is 
usual in my section of the country. In other words, they rent from 
year to year. Is it your idea in the Department that, though the ten- 
ant may have been there 20 years on a year-to-year basis, that the land- 
lord, notwithstanding the intent of the law and the provisions of the 
law, could fail to renew the next year’s contract and thereby get the 
full rent on the land ? 

Mr. Farrineron. [ would doubt it, sir, under those circumstances. 

Mr. Wuitren. Aren’t our landlords facing the Department of Jus- 
tice in the years ahead, where they formerly had tenants but now don’t 
have tenants, and collect all the rent? 

Mr. Farrrneron. I would say so if they practice fraud or otherwise 
violate the regulations for the protection of tenants. 

I would say in the case today, with a man being forced off of the 
land and the tenant not being given a lease in order that the landlord 
might get the soil-bank payment, there would be a basis for suit. 
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Mr. Wurirren. You are a reasonable man. The man had been on 
the land 20 years, renting the land each year. Suddenly we pass a 
soil bank and the landlord gets interested in it and rents the land and 
the tenant suddenly disappears. Don’t you think there might be a 
little connection ? 

Mr. Farrinetron. There could be, but there could be other reasons, 
too. 
Mr. Wurtren. Wouldn’t you feel there likely was? 

Mr. Farrrneton. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would that be sufficient to cause the Department 
of Justice to go back on the landlord for the tenant’s share ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Assuming there was a violation of the regulations. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are talking about regulations. I just had you 
agree that regulations are to supplement and explain the law but 
never are to be used in place of the law. 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the provision of the law on that? 

Mr. Farrtneton. It says in effect. that provision shall be included 
in the program for the protection of the interests of the tenants. 

Mr. Wuirren. The law then is that the tenants’ interests shall be 
protected. The only authority they give you about regulations is 
that they shall be for that purpose. But the act itself shows that 
it is to protect the tenants and leaves it up to you as to how. 

Mr. Farrineton. Let me read the first sentence of the law on this. 

In the formulation and administration of programs under the title, the Secre- 
tary shall provide adequate safeguards to protect the imterests of tenants and 
sharecroppers, including the provision for sharing on a fair and equitable basis 
and payment of compensation under this title and including such provision as 
may be necessary to prevent them from being forced off the farm. 

That is the first sentence of the section which deals with protection 
of tenants and landlords. There is some other language there, too. 

Now, certainly, Mr. Whitten, I think that a fraudulent or a willful 
violation of this section and regulation, which were properly drawn, 
might give a basis for suit. 

Mr. Wuirren. That leaves it where in each instance, where the 
tenant claims one thing and the landlord another, you have a lawsuit 
as to which applies. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 

Mr. Marstatit. When we were ene the matter of disposing 
of commodities at competitive rates and talking about the authority 
of Commodity Credit this morning, Mr. Whitten, the chairman, 
pointed out I think rather definitely what the law specified. 

Since this is a committee on appropriations, do you know of any in- 
stance when this committee hasn’t been willing to provide the funds 
necessary to dispose of commodities on the world market, at_ competi- 
tive prices? 

Secretary Benson. No; I can’t say that Ido, Mr. Marshall, 


SALES AGENCY OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Marsuauu. I think it might be well to mention at this point, 
too, that this committee was quite instrumental in setting up a sales 
agency for the Commodity Credit Corporation that would encourage 
them to move commodities. 
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Secretary Benson. You made such a recommendation, I remember 
distinctly. The sales agency is functioning and I think doing a pretty 
good job. 

LOANS TO PART-TIME FARMERS 


Mr. Marsuatu. Now, when the Farmers’ Home people were be- 
fore us a short time ago—and I think in fairness that we should say 
Mr. Secretary, they said they were going to look into this matter of 
assisting people with loans on a part-time farming basis. I regret to 
say that since they were before us there have been additional instances 
pointed out to me where people who were engaging in part-time enter- 
prises have a difficulty obtaining farm operating loans. Where they 
had been very successful in getting some off-the-farm employment 
they were being denied loans on an operating basis, even though the 
people who wished to make those loans felt that those loans were such 
as to provide a reasonable amount of security since the wages they 
were getting off the farm contributed very well. 

This was called to our attention, since these people were unable to 
get loans from Federal Housing, because they said they were rural 
homes. They were people who were long-time residents of their com- 
munities and had wished and hoped that they might continue to live 
in those areas. 

I think in fairness to you, Mr. Secretary, that we should say that 
when Mr. Hanson was before us he did say he was going to review 
their instructions in that regard. 

Secretary Benson. As I recall, Mr. Marshall, we recommended that 
the law broadened so we could make loans to part-time farmers, and I 
think that was passed. Now, it is a matter of administering it. 

Mr. MarsHALL, This seems to have been an instance where the Con- 
gress had passed a law and had provided the authority but the admin- 
istrators of the program seemed to have tightened it up over and be- 
yond what it might be. 

Secretary Benson. I know we have made a number of such loans. 
If you have specific cases where you feel the credit is not being pro- 
vided as authorized by law we would be glad to know of it. 

Mr. MarsnHa.. I brought this thing up now because in some of the 
comment that was made this morning it seemed to me that your con- 
tention was comparable to what contentions were on this side of the 
table in making that type of a loan. I just wanted to reiterate it and 
make it clear, 

Secretary Benson. We asked for that legislation to give us broad- 
ened authority and we expect to use it and are using it. 


DROUGHT FARMER 
Mr. MarsHatt. I know that you had a press conference on Septem- 
ber 6.1956. Mr. Mahoney asked you a question concerning : 


What is the picture for somebody just as you say who does not get a crop, 
year after year? 


And your reply was— 


Well, of course, if moisture does not come and he is unable to raise a crop the 
time will come when abandonment of the land will be his only choice. It is just 
that simple, and he will look for opportunities elsewhere in agriculture and in 
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industry, look for employment elsewhere, because a man cannot continue in- 
definitely to operate the land and not get a crop unless he has some other source 
of income. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what I am concerned about is, when you say 
“Tt is just that simple,” do you mean it is just that simple for him to 
shift around without any assistance ? 

Secretary Benson. No. I mean that the answer is simple. The 
adjustment is very difficult. Is that a sufficient answer? I could 
elaborate on it because I have visited with some of those farmers and 
ranchers who have already left their farms and ranches, taken em- 
ployment in town. When the rains come they will go back to those 
farms and ranches. Until the rains do come there is nothing they can 
do out there to sustain their families. 

Mr. Marsnaxt. Last fall I had the privilege of going out into what 
I considered to be some of the best cornland in the United States, the 
Jand in northwestern Iowa, where I observed young families partic- 
ularly in a very serious position because of the drought. I think they 
were being more severely hurt there than in many areas that had been 
more publicized because they have had a high cost of operation, a high 
standard of living and a lot of other things. 

Secretary Benson. I was in that same general area, through the 
southern part and the western part and visited a number of farms. 
They were hard hit by drought. 

Mr. Marsuatu. In my estimation, even though we have had extreme 
drought in that area for the last 2 or 3 years, it would be a real liability 
to the country for these young families to be forced off the land. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaww. Certainly it would be inconceivable that that land 
would continue to be in that kind of unproductive position. 

Secretary Benson. We are all grateful that rain has come to some 
of those areas that have been hit hard by drought in the last 5 or 6 
years. We have pushed our drought program as you know, which 
provides for feed and also for emergency credit. I think it has been 
very helpful. 

Mr. MarsHatt. What is the Department doing to assist these folks 
in northwestern Iowa? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check the particular area. T 
am not sure offhand whether that has been declared a disaster area, 
or not. 

Mr. McLain. A part of this right along the river was declared a 
disaster area for grazing under the soil bank. Credit has been made 
available, Mr. Secretary, in those areas, I am sure. This happens to 
be my State, Mr. Marshall, and I hear about it about as quickly as 
anybody. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I think you have always been fortunate in being 
next to the best State in the Union. 

Mr. McLarty. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. He would say that he was right in it, I guess. 


RELATION OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAMS TO WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Marsnati. Another thing along that line that we have won- 
dered about since going out and getting over some of this country, 
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the Department has been doing some excellent work I think in some 
of these watershed programs in putting in some dams and so forth in 
the matter of flood control. What consideration have you been giv- 
ing to the reservoir end of it because supplementary irrigation is get- 
ting to be a highly important thing? Do you explore the responsibilit 
of a multiple-purpose dam when you put these in or do you just think 
in terms of flood control? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Peterson is not here but I feel that the whole 
area of possible use is reviewed before these projects go in. This 
question of supplemental irrigation is becoming increasingly wide- 
spread, as you know. In fact it is moving clear across the country and 
I don’t know if there are any of our agricultural States today that are 
not doing some irrigation. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Would it be a fair statement to make that in con- 
nection with the watershed work that you are attempting to put in 
dams from a multiple-purpose standpoint is to take care of reservoir 
needs, of wildlife, of flood control and so forth. 

Secretary Benson. I have been on a number of these watershed 
projects, Mr. Marshall, and I am sure some of them at least would 
meet the description you give. 

Mr. Marsnaxu. That isn’t quite exactly what I was getting at. 
What I was saying is, the matter of policy of the Department is that 
it is your intention that all phases be taken into consideration in build- 
ing these dams, a reservoir, recreation, wildlife and flood control ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the broad possible uses that might come 
from these projects on the part of the public are taken into considera- 
tion in the planning of them. 

Mr. Marswatt. What would be the attitude of the Department in 
the watershed project where the only value as such would be a matter 
of drainage? Does the Department favor that sort of thing in water- 
shed programs? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure I can answer that offhand, but I 
assume we probably would. We would probably look with more 
favor on a project that had multiple achievement as a basis for its 
operation. We look at each proposed project on its merits, as you 
know, and try to be sure that each project conforms with the law as 
passed by the Congress. We have rather broad authority, as I recall, 
under the law. 

Mr. Marsnau. Mr. Secretary, I spent about 12 or 13 years of my 
life with the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. I did not know that. 

Mr. Marswaut. I have always been proud of my association with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. I have been proud of my association, also, which 
extends over a good many years, with some breaks, 

Mr. Marsuauu. My father was the first agricultural county agent 
in the State of Minnesota and he was always and still is very proud 
of the fact that he had something to do with the pioneering of the work. 

Secretary Benson. I wouldn’t mind being in county agent work 
today. I enjoyed it very much, 

Mr. MarsHa.u. It is certainly fine work. 
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STATEMENT BY REED BENSON 


We are somewhat disturbed. We heard a report September 1—this 
was taken from the Pantagraph of Bloomington, Ill., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1956: 

Reed Benson, eldest son of Ezra Taft Benson, Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Friday charged the Democrats in 1952 left the Department of Agriculture 
riddled with Communists and a “timebomb” of socialistic practices, 

Do you concur in that statement, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not concur and I do not believe my 
son said it. As a matter of fact, I had understood that you were con- 
cerned about it and so I have asked my son purposely if the account 
of his talk at Pontiac, Ill., as carried in the Bloomington newspaper, 
the Pantagraph, September 1, as you indicate is accurate. He said 
that the paper reported, as you have indicated, that we charged the 
Democrats in 1952, that they had left the Department of Agriculture 
riddled with Communists. My son tells me that that is not true. He 
tells me that he did mention that at one time the Department had 
harbored such men as Lee Pressman, Alger Hiss, and others, and that 
one of the first Communist cells in Government exposed was in the 
Department of Agriculture, but these I presume are matters of record. 
He has been doing a lot of talking over the country, before politica] 
groups and nonpolitical groups. I have his own word that he has 
never made such a statement as he is quoted as having made there. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Secretary, I am very much relieved to know 
that, because my observation has been that in the Department of 
Agriculture we have people who have dedicated their whole life to 
the service of agriculture in a professional way and in other ways. 
I am always a bit disturbed when I see something come up that casts 
some reflection upon the integrity of the employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. We have been concerned about this because it is 
the only time, I think, with one other exception, where we felt he had 
literally been misquoted in the hundreds of talks, I guess, he has 
given in the last couple of years. He was not traveling under the 
sponsorship of his father or the Department of Agriculture. He was 
oe his mind, apparently, and discussing some phases of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Marsa. It is certainly regrettable that such a cell did exist 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. I agree. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I think the record was rather clear that former 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, a great many years ago, was in- 
strumental in moving this cell out of the Department of Agriculture 
and breaking it up. I think, too, that the record shows that some of 
those employees were in the Department of Agriculture when Secre- 
tary Wallace became Secretary of Agriculture, and I am sure that it 
is not a matter of either the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party holding any corner on attempts to rid this Government of sub- 
versive influences wherever they may be. 

anecretary Benson. Certainly that is one thing we should unite on, 
always. 
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Mr. Wurrren. To further clear this up, if I may, certainly you 
gave your son nothing of this nature upon which he could predicate 
wy such charge ? 

ecretary Benson. That is right. He had read about the Commu- 
nist cell, I am sure, that existed in the Department of Agriculture, 
but he is pretty discreet and he has made essentially the same talk on 
agriculture in many parts of the country. ‘This is the only case I 
know of where he was misquoted. 

Mr. Wuirten. I said a few years ago, when all this agitation was 
on, that under your administration you found one Communist down 
there. I made a statement, where I differed with your views on agri- 
culture so much, that having found 1 Communist, it just showed what 
damage 1 Communist could do. 


SUBVERSIVES 


Secretary Benson. Of course we have engaged in no witch hunt in 
the Department of Agriculture. I don’t think there is any place for 
it. We have tried to be alert, of course, as I think any administrator 
ought to be, to make sure that the people in the Department of Agri- 
culture are good, substantial, loyal Americans. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think the record should probably show, in view 
of this being developed, that the record earlier had shown that prob- 
ably 2 had been removed in the whole period and as many as 5 had 
been let out for one reason or another, not to say they were subversives, 
as atotal. That is a small figure from the total number of employees. 

However, one is one too many. As Mr. Marshall pointed out, the 
cell you mentioned apparently was inherited by Wallace. You will 
venti the previous Secretary of Agriculture was a Republican, so 
neither side seems to be wholly responsible. 

Secretary Benson. I remember going to the Department at one 
time with heads of at least two national farm organizations—at that 
time I was executive head of the Co-op Council—and making repre- 
sentations that at least one of these men whom I have mentioned 
who was then in the Department, ought to be out. We had checked 
the record officially to convince us that he had no place in the 
Department. 

Mr. Wurrtten. I am pleased to know this type of statement was not 
caused by anything you had told your son, and I am also glad to find 
out that it was not made by him. 

Mr. Natcuer. The President, in his budget message for 1958, stated 
that various agencies are being asked to review with the Congress 
the interest rates charged by the Government in connection with differ- 
ent kinds of loans, several of which have a fixed statutory maximum 
established when interest costs were much lower than today. 


INTEREST RATES FOR REA 


_ He further stated that it was desirable that there be more con- 
sistency and that more discretion be allowed in determining what 
going rates should be, dependent on the period of the loans and their 
condition. 
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Further, Mr. Secretary, in the item-by-item analysis of the budget, 
on page 1111 appears a statement pertaining to REA, which reads, 
and I quote: 

Interest rates are set by statute at 2 percent, substantially below the present 
cost of long-term money to the Treasury of about 3% percent. Administrative 
expenses are financed by a separate appropriation. Collections of principal and 
interest are deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Secretary, I am definitely of the opinion that the sure way to 
destroy REA is to increase interest rates and to make loans more 
difficult to secure. REA serves every county in my district. REA, 
to me, is one of the great achievements of our present-day Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I am just wondering if this administration is 
planning to recommend an increase in the REA interest rate. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Natcher, I can only say this, that the De- 

vartment has no plans for increasing or recommending an increase 
in the interest rates on REA loans. 

Mr. Natcuer. At present ? 

Secretary Benson. To my knowledge, we have no studies being con- 
ducted by the Department with respect to the interest rate or any 
interest rate increases. 

Mr. Natcner. There are no studies underway at the present time ? 

Secretary Benson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Natrouer. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with me that the way 
to destroy REA is to increase the interest rates and to make loans more 
difficult to secure? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t like to even think about destroying REA 
I think it is filling a real need, and it is doing a good job, and I think 
anything that is done ought to be done in the direction of strengthen- 
ing it rather than weakening it. 

Mr. Natcurer. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Secretary, and though 
I speak as only one member of this committee, realizing and knowing 
the other members of this committee as I do, I can say to you that 
every member on this committee has proven by his past record that 
he is a friend of the American farmer and agriculture, generally. 

[ sincerely hope that no money authorized or appropriated by this 
subcommittee is ever used for that type of a study. 

Mr. Wnurrren. The Secretary’s statement was that there was no 
study being made, to his knowledge. I wonder if the same question 
might be directed to the other people the Secretary has in attendance 
here, to see if anyone knows of any study or anything of that sort. 

Secretary Benson. I would assume if there was anything, Mr. Far- 
rington would know it. 

Mr. Natcuer. I have directed that question to Mr. Farrington and 
also to the new Administrator. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with you that if any of the Assist- 
ant Secretaries or the Under Secretary or anyone in this room knows 
anything about it, he should give this committee all information 
requested. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure you recognize, Mr, Natcher, that the 
President 1s not only carrying out his obligation but no doubt his re- 
sponsibilities to m: ake some inquiries as to ‘whether or not the various 
agencies of the Government are absorbing the cost of the money that is 
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loaned. I think it is only good business to get at least a picture of 
what the situation is in all the Government agencies. Of course, the 
cost of money has increased as you know, but we have not recommended 
any increase in the interest rate for REA. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, I hope if anyone makes a demand in 
the future that a study be carried out along this line, that you will be 
kind enough to turn over to the President the annual report of the 
REA for the year of 1956 and show him table 17, page 24, of that fine 
report, showing the agency’s net income from lending operations since 
the inception of the program through last June 30, which is the sum 
of $47,504,355. I think that is a fine record, Mr. Secretary, and that 
ought to answer the President’s inquiry. 

Secretary Benson. That is a good record. 


TOBACCO 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, next I want to take up with you briefly 
a subject that means a great deal to my section of the United States. 
I refer to tobacco. Only recently, Mr. Secretary, the three dark- 
tobacco associations which represent most of the dark-tobacco growers 
have held a meeting and adopted resolutions providing for the dark- 
tobacco program, and I want to call your attention to the resolutions 
adopted by these three associations. The first resolution provides that 
the associations approve the soil bank as a suitable vehicle by reduction 
of the surplus of dark tobacco now on hand, since acreage restrictions 
were officially lifted on February 15, thereby permitting the tobacco 
grower to place all or any part of his dark-tobacco acreage in the soil 
bank. 

Mr. Secretary, in lifting the acreage restrictions with regard to 
tobacco was necessary and certainly in order. 

No. 2, that dark tobacco payments for the soil bank be increased to 
50 percent of parity in order to place tobacco in line with prices paid 
for other commodities. 

No. 3, that the time for placing dark tobacco in the soil bank be 
extended to April 1, 1957, since it is considered that the present limit 
of February 28 will not allow farmers sufficient time to become 
familiar with the provisions of the law and to determine what they 
should do with reference to it. } 

No. 4, that the 10 percent acreage cut on dark-fire cured tobacco 
and the 15 percent cut on air-cured tobacco be restored insofar as it 
affects base acreage, and this restored acreage be put in the soil bank, 
and soil-bank payments be made on same, 

Mr. Secretary, the Burley Tobacco Association, from time to time, 
within the last few weeks, have adopted resolutions pertaining to the 
burley tobacco program, and I want to call your attention to some of 
these resolutions. 

The first resolution adopted by the Burley Tobacco Association that 
has been called to my attention provides that acreage limits on tobacco 
should be lifted, and this action was carried out by you on Febru- 
ary 15. Tt 

No. 2, removal of the dollar limit per acre as far as tobacco is eon- 
cerned ; and 

No. 3, increasing the soil bank price per pound for burley so it 
would be more in line with amounts paid for other agricultural 
commodities. 
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I have introduced House Joint Resolution 195, which restores the 
cut entered for dark fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and also, 
Mr. Secretary, the bill, H. R. 4690, which amends the Soil Bank Act 
with respect to its application to producers of dark fire-cured and dark 
air-cured tobacco. Under this bill, the acreage reductions would be 
placed in the soil bank. 


NEED TO EXPORT TOBACCO COMPETITIVELY 


Mr. Secretary, according to my information, the export market, as 
far as burley tobacco is concerned, is in bad shape. Burley tobacco 
selling on the markets at $64 and $65 cannot compete at the present 
time abroad. I am just wondering, Mr. Secretary, if you have thought 
of a plan whereby additional burley tobacco might be produced under 
a different price schedule just for export. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Natcher, on the several resolutions I assume 
we have copies of those also. If not, we would like very much to get 
copies from you that we could consider. 

Now, on this question of tobacco exports, we have, of course, as you 
can well appreciate, looked at several proposals for the possible use of 
subsidies, for example, to increase tobacco exports. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interject there, Mr. Natcher, to point out that 
tobacco remains one of the few commodities you have full authority 
to offer in world trade competitively. But the Secretary is not using 
that authority. And may I call your attention to the report of my 
previous visit to Europe, where I pointed out that a subsidy is not 
required. You have the same authority there to sell competitively as 
you have with regard to other commodities. 

Secretary Benson. If you sell competitively below the domestic 
market, that is a form of subsidy, surely, Mr. Whitten. 


COMPETIVE SALES NOT A SUBSIDY AS TO THE WORLD MARKET 


Mr. Warrren. Well, it might not be. It might be a subsidy to the 
American farmer to offset the 14 freight rate increases we have had 
since World War II. It might be a subsidy to the American farmer 
to offset the United States steel prices, the $1 minimum wage, and 
other costs. But it is not a subsidy for exports, because the law pro- 
vides for selling what we have and don’t need in world trade com- 
petitively. The fact that you use that authority in law does not mean 
you are paying any subsidy. 

The subsidy is in the original price supports which, in turn, are 
made necessary by these other factors which I have pointed out. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, it costs the Government considerable 
if you sell it at a lower price. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not a subsidy if you sell something for what 
it will bring. If there is a subsidy, it is in connection with the support 
level and not in the sale. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Government has to make up the dif- 
ference, call it what you will, between the domestic price and the ex- 
port price. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you don’t ever sell it, the Government has already 
made it up. It doesn’t enter into the sale at all. If you sell it, you 
cut out storage, you regain world trade for the American tobacco 
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‘grower, Pe enable foreigners to have American tobacco. But you are 
not touching the subsidy thing, top, side, nor bottom, in the sale itself. 

Secretary Benson. We are selling: 

Mr. Wuirren. But you are reducing the Government’s eventual 
loss. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that is a matter that isn’t always easy 
to determine. You are reducing the Government’s final loss, but if 
the export is made at a level lower than the domestic market, the 
Government would have to take up the difference. We are doing that 
in the case of cotton. 

Mr. Wurrren. Oh, no. 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is the same thing. 

Mr. Wuirten. It isn’t the same thing, and that is the point I am 
making. Whatever you have invested in cotton you have invested, 
period. Whatever the subsidy arrangement is, it takes effect the day 
you buy the cotton. What you may do with it after that has no con- 
nection with the subsidy. 

Secretary Benson. But the loss to the Government doesn’t take af- 
fect then. You may move the cotton out at the same level at which 
you took it in, in which event there would be no loss. Or you may 
move it out at a lower figure which we are doing now, and the Govern- 
ment takes a loss. 

Mr. Wutrren. It takes the loss, but it took the loss when it bought 
the cotton and didn’t use it. 

Secretary Benson. That depends on what happens to the cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. From time to time I read where somebody in the De- 
partment is thinking about going back to the old export subsidy idea, 
where you paid a differential to the exporter between the world com- 
petitive price and the support price. In that case we keep the world 
supply situation tight and in keeping it tight we gradually move 
United States acreage overseas. That is borne out by the investigator’s 
report which we had made. I hate to see you get competitive sales 
tangled up with the subsidy. If there be a subsidy, it is in connection 
with the support level, which is made necessary by these other factors 
in our Government which have built up the farmer’s cost. 

Secretary Benson. I will not prolong the argument. You can look 
at it either way, I think, Mr. Whitten, but certainly if you take it in at 
one level and move it out at a different level there is either a gain or a 
loss, one way or the other. 

Now we have not yet come up with a plan, nor have we had a plan 
offered to us, which we felt would result in any substantial export gain, 
in the case of tobacco. As you know, our American tobaccos are high- 
quality products, generally speaking, and most foreign buyers are will- 
ing to pay a premium for them. I think we must also recognize that 
tobacco is probably the most protected commodity in world agriculture 
trade, also. 

Many governments are in it, as you know. We understand that the 
world’s largest importer of tobacco—which participates, by the way, 
in these preferential trading arrangements—would probably impose 
countervailing duties if we were to utilize export subsidies on tobacco 
so we have a serious problem in tobaceo. We recognize the problem. 
We are consulting from time to time with representatives of the in- 
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dustry, and if we can come up with a program that is workable and 
that would be helpful, of course we should like to do that. We recog- 
nize your concern about it, naturally. 


BURLEY AND DARK TOBACCO SITUATION 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr, Secretary, as you well know, there is quite a dif- 
ference at the present time between the burley tobacco situation and the 
dark tobacco situation. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Natcuer. At the meeting in the Department the question was 
raised as to whether or not there should be an increase. Burley to- 
bacco has reached that point. 

Now, that situation doesn’t exist, insofar as dark tobacco is con- 
cerned. But there are one or two things, Mr. Secretary, that I want 
to point out to you with regard to dark tobacco. For instance, in my 
section of Kentucky, we produce dark air-cured tobacco. Between 
the years 1946 and 1955, types 35 and 36 have suffered acreage reduc- 
tions from 37,000 acres to 20,000 acres. The reduction has subse- 
quently fallen from 45,600,000 pounds to 27,800,000 pounds. At the 
time of our meeting down at the Department to discuss the dark 
tobacco situation, it was estimated, Mr. Secretary, at that time, that 
that the 1956 production for these particular types would be about 
28,400,000, which is an increase of only 600,000 pounds over the 1955 
crop. 

N ow, Mr. Secretary, as you well know, during the past few years we 
have suffered acreage reductions amounting to about 35 percent, as far 
as dark tobacco is concerned. I am just wondering whether or not you 
have a true picture of the dark tobacco situation at the present time. 

I believe, Mr. Secretary, that the reports from the Tobacco Division 
will show that the number of applications on file placing dark tobacco 
in the soil bank exceed the money allocated for dark tobacco. That 
situation certainly doesn’t exist as far as burley is concerned. With 
12 and 13 cents per pound for fire-cured and air-cured dark tobacco, 
up until the time that the order was entered lifting the acreage re- 
strictions completely, there was not too much incentive to place dark 
tobacco in the soil bank. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, at the meeting in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I made the statement that I believe the acreage reduction for 
dark tobacco was simply an admission that the soil bank would not 
work, as far as tobacco is concerned. I didn’t think it was in order 
at the time it was entered. The acreage reduction for dark tobacco 
plus the amount placed in the soil bank will mean about a 30-percent 
cut for dark tobacco. 

That is in addition to the 35 percent reduction over the years and, 
Mr. Secretary, I don’t believe that the tobacco farmer can stand it. 

I don’t think it is in order. I say to you advisedly in introducing 
these two bills, I did so with the thought in mind that, if some study 
was given at this time to the dark tobacco situation, possibly some 
relief might be given now. 

I wanted to call that to your attention, Mr. Secretary. 

I do think that additional study at this time, Mr. Secretary, will 
show that the acreage reduction for dark tobacco is going to amount 
to over 30 percent for 1957, and it is just too much. 
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FILTER-TYPE CIGARETTES 


Mr. Secretary, another matter 1 want to call to your attention era 
tains to our new filter-type cigarettes and the many so-called qualit 
changes that have taken place i in the past few years. Additional re- 
search on the part of the Department .of Agriculture and our land- 
grant colleges must now be made. 

It seems to me we should now have additional research projects 
underways pertaining to cultivation, handling, housing, curing, and 
marketing of tobacco. 

One of the great services that could be rendered to the tobacco farmer 
of this country in the way of research at the present time, in my opin- 
ion, is to find out what kind of tobacco the market demands, and the 
handling, cultivation, and marketing of this tobacco. 

I often wonder as to whether or not, Mr. Secretary, the filter is a 
device for selling inferior and normally cheaper tobaccos for larger 
profits. 

This opinion, by the way, is expressed by men of long experience in 
tobacco. 

Several months ago, Mr. Secretary, the Burley Tobacco Association 
of Kentucky gave to the C ‘ollege of Agric ulture of the Un iversity of 
Kentucky, $12,000, which was set up and used to conduct an experi- 
ment to determine the content of cigarettes and the relative propor- 
tions of leaf tobacco, natural and processed i in the various blends. 

I have been informed that a great deal of valuable information was 
developed by this project, and I hope that something along this line 
may continue in the future. 

It would be of great advantage and of great benefit, Mr. Secretary, 
to the tobacco farmer. 

Secretary Benson. Dean Welch of your college was telling me about 
these projects in the State when he was up here a few di ays ago, and no 
doubt has discussed it with our research people. He is also serving 
on this new research commission, as you probably know. 

I don’t know but this filter, and mild versus strong types of tobaceo 
raises quite an issue. It would appear that the filter is being used to 
filter out some of the strength from the tobacco and they increase the 
strength of the tobacco so the same amount gets through as originally. 

At least that is the way it appears to me. I don’t use tobacco, 
however. 

We have had the problem of certain varieties, as you know, and we 
have gone into that. Mr. McLain has been in those conferences and 
may have some further comment on this, but personally, I would have 
to look into it to get more familiar with it before my comment would 
mean very much. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned Dean Frank Welch. 
We are right proud of him in Kentucky. He is an outstanding man 
and has done a lot for us in agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. He has been helpful to me and to us in the 
Department. 

NEED OF EXPANDED TOBACCO RESEARCH 


Mr. Natcrrer. A lot of good research has been carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Secretary in the last few years con- 
cerning tobacco and the tobacco farmer, and the people in my section 
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of the United States appreciate the fine research projects that have 
been conducted in the past, and I want to call these additional matters 
to your attention because they are important to us at this time. 

r. Secretary, in my home State of Kentucky we have a number 
of men who understand the need for additional tobacco research at 
the present time and during the past few weeks I have contacted 
these men requesting that they furnish me with recommendations con- 
cerning this matter. The following are some of the types of research 
suggested that to me need strengthening and expanding in order to. 
increase the efficiency of production and marketing. Although there 
are im ant economic, marketing and agronomic aspects of such 
research, the area is predominantly agricultural engineering: 

(a) Mechanization of tobacco harvesting and housing: Present 
methods of harvesting and housing tobacco require large amounts of 
labor. The introduction of labor-saving devices would contribute 
importantly to the income and profit of the tobacco enterprise, per- 
haps both by reducing costs and enhancing the quality of the tobacco. 

(6) Better use of labor in stripping, handling, and selling tobacco : 
The present method of selling tobacco at auction sales requires rela- 
tively large quantities of labor from the time tobacco is taken to the 
stripping room until it 1s delivered to buyers at the auction ware- 
house. A study should be made to discover more effective ways of 
using labor than now employed, either through simplification of oper- 
ation or by new or improved mechanical devices. 

(c) Light as a factor in the efficiency of marketing tobacco: It is 
known that the kind of light used in sorting and handling tobacco 
has an important effect on the grading and evaluation of tobacco 
as well as affecting labor utilization. Variation in light is an impor- 
tant reason for variation in the price of tobacco of a given grade and 
quality on auction market. Improved, standardized lighting in the 
stripping shed and at auction sale would contribute importantly to 
assurance that tobacco of a given grade and quality would sell for 
approximately the same price on a market. Improved lighting is also 
demonstrated as being important in reducing fatigue. 

The following are some of the researches that need to be done in the 
area of chemical analysis: 

(a) Accumulation of basis information about the industry: A great- 
er effort is needed to obtain fundamental facts about the things that 
are happening in the industry. First, it is very important to know 
what changes are taking place in tobacco products including the 
amount, kind, and quality of tobacco constituting the various prod- 
ucts. Of equal importance is basic information on the kind and qual- 
ity tobacco being produced by farmers. 

(6) Accumulation of fundamental information on the biochemical 
aspects of tobacco production: In the past, major researches of the 
experiment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture 
have been concerned with breeding, fertility, cultural practices, cur- 
ing, insect control, and related problems. Greater emphasis now 
needs to be placed on the accumulation of fundamental information 
on the effects of genetic, physiological, cultural, and curing conditions 
on the chemical composition of the tobacco since this is the knowledge 
that will be important in the technological approach now developing 
at the manufacturing industry level. The effect of chemical! com- 
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position on smoking quality of tobacco is very poorly understood at 
this time. Alkaloid (nicotine) content is about the only element that 
all of the tobacco manufacturers now recognize as important to smok- 
ing quality. As these manufacturers obtain more and more informa- 
tion of the effect of chemical composition on smoking quality, it can 
be expected that smoking quality will be defined more and more in 
terms of chemical composition of the tobacco they buy. This means 
that growers must think more and more in these terms in their efforts 
to produce a leaf more useful to consumers—the tobacco companies. 

c) Marketing research needs to be expanded: It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that our present Federal tobacco grade stand- 
ards are poorly correlated with buying policies of the industry. The 
grading service has served a very useful purpose but the grade stand- 
ards now need to be brought up to date and a way found to make 
them more accurately reflect market quality in terms of manufacturers’ 
needs. Until this can be done, the difficulties now being encountered 
in the flue-cured industry and those encountered in the burley industry 
3 years ago will endanger the production control program. A way 
needs to be found to provide a financial incentive, through realistic 
quality standards, for a farmer to produce the kinds of tobacco needed 
by the industry. This will undoubtedly have to be concerned in some 
way with chemical analysis on the market for the reasons given above. 


LEGISLATION FOR RESERVOIRS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Secretary, on January 3, I introduced in the House bills pro- 
viding for a more comprehensive development and utilization of 
natural water resources and plans in construction of water reser- 
voirs—flood control reservoirs—these bills are H. R. 350 and H. R. 
847. 

My primary concern is tne enactment of legislation providing for 
low-flow legislation. The necessity of low-flow legislation is ob- 
vious because we look to the rivers more and more for services. 

Our expanding population and new uses for water determine that 
it is to our best interests and national security that legislation be 
enacted to increase low streamflows. With an adequate flow, navi- 
gation stages are more economically maintained, the recreational 
values of the rivers and streams are expanded. 

I know, Mr. Secretary, you are acquainted with this type of 
legislation. 

say to you that it means a great deal in the Ohio River Valley, 
the Green River Valley, the lower Mississippi, and all parts of my 
section of the country. 

I hope, if any of these bills are called to your attention, that you 
will file a favorable report for these bills. 


COUNTY AGENT 


One further matter, Mr. Secretary, and I am through. I was glad 
to hear you mention a short while back that you were a county agent 
and that it was a fine assignment. 

I remember last year you stated to this subcommittee that you 
served as county agent and that your salary was $1,800 a year. 
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Mr. Secretary, as a former county agent, you realize the important 
position that these men occupy in their respective communities. The 
county agents in this country are dedicated men and are qualified 
to serve in their capacities as county agents. <A college degree is re- 
quired and their salaries are too low. 

I understand the requirements as set forth under the Smith-Lever 
Act and know full well that the Department of Agriculture is not in 
a position under the present law to arbitrarily fix the amounts of 
the salaries of the county agents throughout the United States. 


COUNTY AGENT SALARY INCREASE 


However, Mr. Secretary, I do know that you, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the members of the Department of Agriculture, are in 
a position from time to time in discussing this matter with our land- 
grant colleges to make certain recommendations that will be of as- 
sistance in seeing that our county agent salaries are increased and 
place these men in a position whereby they can live and support their 
families and educate their children. 

Mr. Secretary, I have in my district and in my State fine county 
agents, and that situation exists throughout the United States, as you 
well know. 

These men are well educated and well-qualified men and some of 
them have children in college. The salaries of the county agents in 
the State of Kentucky and in my section of the United States are below 
the national average as far as salaries are concerned. 

I say to you quite frankly, as I did last year, Mr. Secretary, that 
— effort should be made to place these men in a position where they 
can live. 

I have never seen men called upon more than they are. Not only 

during the day but at night. 

' Mr. Secretary, I hope in taking up the appropriations and the 
different matters with the land-grant colleges concerning extension 
work and our other programs, that you can see your way clear to call 
this matter to the attention of the proper authorities in the States, and 
have this done down through the Department of Agriculture. I think 
it is imperative that it be done. I would appreciate it personally as 
a member of this subcommittee and I know this applies to the other 
Members of the House. 

Secretary Benson. I am very glad to have your views on this, Mr. 
Natcher, and I am very pleased to have you make this well-merited 
comment, and pay this tribute to the county agent system of our 
country. 

Mr. Natcuer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


LEGISLATION FOR COUNTY AGENTS 


There are two bills that I have introduced in the House: H. R. 2002 
and H. R. 2023, which seek to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
pertaining to county agents. 

Under these two bills, Mr. Secretary, I am attempting to get the 
county agents placed in a position where they can claim time spent in 
the vocational agriculture field on their retirement. 
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I think the bills are meritorious bills, and again, Mr. Secretary, in 
calling these two bills to your attention, I hope if they are called up 
for your approval or disapproval that you can see your way clear to 
give a favorable report on this particular legislation. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr, Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, in going back once more to the county 
agents, I think it is a fine thing to have the required number of per- 
sonnel for clerical assistance with our county agents set up throughout 
the United States, but I think it is more important that the county 
agent receive a living wage. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will pardon the reference again to my 
district, but, Mr. Secretary, I have 15 counties and 6 of my counties 
are low-income counties. ‘They are critically low. 

I say to you that the county agents are doing a wonderful job nm 
those counties. They are carrying the word. 


STRAWBERRIES 


I want to call one other thing to your attention, Mr. Secretary: 
In the Department of Agriculture during the past few months, studies 
have been made concerning strawberries. As a result of additional 
research along this line Kentucky produced twice as many straw- 
berries in 1956 as in 1955. 

Some 20 years ago, Kentucky was one of the large strawberry- 
producing areas in the United States and this crop comes at a time 
when our farmers need the money. I want to express for the people 
in my section of the United States their thanks to you and to the 
Department generally for the fine research project that was carried 
out along this line. It has been of great benefit to our people. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. I wish we all had a dish of them 
right now. 


FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. AnperRsEN. Mr. Secretary, the chairman earlier this morning 
enlarged upon the value of farm income when we look at the general 
picture of agriculture. I think the chairman stated—and I agree 
fully with him in that statement—that without a fair level of farm 
income, much of the balance of the farm programs is really wasted. 
Farm programs make very little difference to the average farmer if 
he cannot secure a decent price for what he produces and for the 
work he puts in on his farm. It makes very little difference to him, 
I repeat, in the final analysis when he is on the way down to going 
broke, as to whether the degree of price support is 70 percent or 75 
percent. 

Iam sure, Mr. Secretary, in my study of you during the past 4 years, 
that you want to do what is the best for agriculture. You want 
exactly what this subcommittee sitting across the table from you wants, 
and that is a good, prosperous agriculture. We differ in certain view- 
points as to the means of obtaining that prosperity in agriculture. 

As I look at agriculture today and glance at this chart that the 
chairman was kind enough to have inserted in the record this morning, 
I see that in 1946, 1952, and 1956, the average income per hour labor 
for the farmers in America were respectively 82.8, 82.5, and 70 cents 
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per hour. I think that is a reflection upon the economy of our great 
Nation, gentlemen. 

On the other hand, when we glance at what wage earners get in 
the manufacturing segment of our industry: $1.98 an hour average; 
$2.79, in coal mining; $2.79, in construction ; $2.11, in railroads; $1.86, 
in telephone, and so forth, there is no question but what agriculture 
is at the bottom of the totem pole in our economy today. At least, 
I fee] that. 

I am disturbed when I see, Mr. Secretary, that, whereas the farmer 
debt in 1946 was $8.4 billion, that rose to $14.8 billion in 1952, and $18 
billion in 1956. 

That would prove to me that the man who has engaged in agricul- 
ture all of his life knows that there is something wrong with the gen- 
eral makeup of our entire agricultural economy, that things are 
perhaps worse than the public thinks they are. 

When I see that in 1945 the farmer’s share of the food dollar was 53 
cents and it fell down to 47 cents in 1952, and then down to 40 cents 
in 1956, why, there again I am concerned. 

I am beginning to wonder where the end of this trend is going 
to be. I repeat I know that you are doing all that you believe you 
can along with your associates in the Department of Agriculture to 
reverse this trend. 


NEW PRICE SUPPORTS 


This leads me up to my first question: If I can, Mr. Secretary, I 
want to get your line of thinking when you announced the new price 
supports the other day. What was the line of thinking in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that it was necessary to reduce the price supports 
on corn, rye, oats, barley, and flax, which constitute the five major 
commodities in my particular congressional district—I could add 
soybeans to that. 

What is the line of thinking in the Department relative to that, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Putting it very simply, Congressman Andersen, 
we have tried to take into consideration the demand and anticipated 
supply situations. We have tried to give thought to the eight guide- 
lines which the Congress has provided, which are in the law. We 
tried to set those supports at levels which will permit those commodi- 
ties, feed grains and others, to move into consumption and be used 
and not pile up in warehouses which in turn would tend to depress 
farm prices and probably reduce the use of those commodities. 

I discussed the foregoing in my statement. We have had some 
concern with the increasing supply of feed grains as you know— 
about 10 percent higher than a year ago, I think, overall. The feed 
grains are in very heavy supply and we don’t feel they can be priced 
as if they were scarce. The carryover of corn appears to be very 
substantial. 

We tried to set those supports in line with what we felt were supply- 
and-demand conditions that would permit those commodities to move 
into consumption, and our best estimates were that those should be set 
at about the level of 1955. 

And, generally speaking, on the feed grains particularly, I think 
that is about the level at which we set them. 
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MARKET PRICE AS TO SUPPORT LEVEL 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your answer, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, let me call to your attention the fact that it appears in each 
case the 1957 support levels were set just low enough to get below the 
current market price in Chicago for ao particular | commodity. That 
is almost without exception. I quote here from the chart ahead of 
me in your own statement, Mr. Secretary, as a basis for that statement. 

I know that the day following your announcement that price sup- 
ports would be lower, that the market in Chicago began to drop, the 
feed grain level began to go down to meet or be just a trifle above the 
price supports which you had announced for 1957. 

I think that it is becoming a fact that you do really establish prices 
in Washington, here, when you announce the price supports for com- 
modities. You virtually establish the price on that particular com- 
modity. I willask the question when I come to the point. 

I want this to be a connected record. I want to give you every 
opportunity to answer. I am becoming satisfied in my own mind 
that what we do here in Washington and in the Department of Agri- 
culture toward establishing prices, virtually puts a lid on those prices 
in the terminals in the United States, and that affects practically every 
commodity that we produce. And when I watched the break that 
ensued following that particular announcement, I asked myself this 
question : How foolish can we be here in W ashington, D. C., both the 
Congress and the Department of Agriculture, when here we are look- 
ing for a little prosperity in agriculture, trying to bring the prices 
up to a fair level—and I don’t call 70 percent of parity a fair level, 
nor 75 percent—but how foolish can we be when we, by our actions 
here in Washington, D. C., both in the Congress and in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, more or less tell the people in the trade: “It is 
all right with us if you don’t pay more than $1.15 for rye; it is all 
right with us if you don’t pay more than $2.92 for flaxseed, 60 cents 
for oats, or 94 cents for barley.” 

I wonder how many in this room have tried to raise barley year in 
and year out, and expect to get anywhere near a fair return if you 
have to sell it for 94 cents. That, Mr. Secretary, will mean about 
78 cents back in Minnesota. 

Do you have any comments on my statement ? 

Secretary Benson. You understand these prices we have here are 
farm prices and not Chicago prices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So, even assuming that, they are still not high 
enough. Iam quoting frm your parity level, here. 

Secretary Benson. The parity _ level is as stated. The actual prices 
are farm prices as of January 1957. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You believe 70 percent is enough to place beneath 
the feed grains in the final analysis ¢ 





HIGHER SUPPORT PRICES 


Secretary Benson. I would like to see the prices higher and see the 
support levels higher. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I ask you this question: Why don’t you set 
them higher? 
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Secretary Benson. If we set them higher than supply-and-demand 
conditions warrant, it has the effect of moving these commodities into 
Government warehouses, and not into consumption. 


CORN SUPPORT PRICE 


Mr. Anpersen. Let me ask you this $64,000 question. Why did you 
say in the election year that corn should be worth $1.50 for com- 

lance corn, and $1.25 to those of us who for some reason or other 

ad to open up? If that is all right in the spring of an election year, 
Mr. Secretary, why isn’t it all right now to put that same figure on 
corn ¢ 

Secretary Benson. These figures on the feed grains—— 

Mr. Anversen. Could you give me your line of reasoning for plac- 
ing those supports last spring on corn, sir? 

ecretary Benson. These figures on the feed grains are right in 
line with what we had set them at in 1955. 

Mr. Anpversen. I am talking about the spring of 1956. 

Secretary Benson. In 1956 they were raised by act of Congress; 
the feed grains were. 

Mr. Anpersen. The President came out further, Mr. Benson, fol- 
lowing the veto, and stated the supports that would be placed be- 
neath the corn; did he not ? 

Secretary Benson. He did on corn. 

Mr. McLarn. This is correct on corn. On feed grains, of course, 
the Congress did it. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I am referring to corn. I am asking this 
question. 

Secretary Benson. And I think the corn support was set in line 
with the support on the other feed grains, as I remember, and then, 
administratively, we provided for a lower support on noncompliance 
corn. 

That was done administratively, $1.25 a bushel, which we estimated 
would be in line with the market, and would permit the corn to move 
into consumption. 

Mr. Anversen. And isn’t the blunt truth of the matter in relation 
to placing those supports last spring that that was more or less offered 
by the administration, by my administration, as a palliative, so to 
speak, as a little hypodermic to the fact that he vetoed the farm bill? 
Isn’t that a fact that it was given out to kind of make the farmers feel 
a litle bit better because he had turned down the farm bill? 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there were other reasons. 

Mr. Anversen. That is how I took it and I think I have what you 
call a little commonsense and I am a corn farmer in my own right. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Congressmen, there was real disap- 
pointment on the part of a lot of us that the soil bank was not passed 
early enough to get into real operation last year. And farmers were 
in a squeeze. 

Mr. Anversen. Mind you, I am not saying you were responsible 
for those particular supports as put on corn last spring, but the point 
is, I am asking this question. If they were good then in an election 
year—and a lot of my constituents asked me this question—they say, 
“Carl, if your Republican administration saw fit in April 1956 to put 
$1.50 nationwide average support under corn, under compliance corn, 
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and $1.25 under. all the-corn you can produce regardless.of whether 
you are in the program or not, why can’t they do that this year?” 

Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. eae the supply is greater this 
year than it was a year ago. The grains total, as 1 remember, about 
10 percent higher. 

Mr. Anpersen. You must cut how many cents a bushel off of com- 
pliance corn in your supports, Mr. Secretary? You have announced 
a cut nationwide of 14 cents a bushel; have you not. From $1.50 to 
$1.36 as a figure; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am speaking about national average. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. AnpEersEN. What are you going to do with noncompliance corn 
this year? I heard Mr. McLain discuss that before the Committee 
on Agriculture the other day, the legislative committee, and I may 
say I was really more attentive to attendance there, Mr. McLain, than 
some of the committee. 

Mr. McLain. I noticed that, and I very much appreciated it. 

Mr. AnperseN. I wanted to see what was going on. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Andersen, we use this figure of 14 cents a bushel 
reduction in corn. Nobody worries about $1.50 or $1.56, but I wonder 
if we should have inserted here the proper calculations to show what 
reduction that will be in the corn farmer’s income throughout the 
country. 

Mr. AnperseNn, I will ask the Secretary to ask one of his men to 
estimate what that 14-cent-per-bushel reduction means on 3,400 mil- 
lion bushels of corn which, in all probability, we are again going to 
produce in 1957. I say “again produce,” gentlemen, because I can’t 
see anything in the offing in this legislation reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture which is now before the Rules Committee to 
hold out any hopes that we are going to do anything worthwhile on 
the corn situation. 

Secretary Benson. First of all, Congressman Andersen, that would 
not be a true picture. 

First, it should be noted that the actual sales off farms where pro- 
duced of a 3.4-billion-bushel crop would probably be in the eaten 
hood of 1 billion bushels. 

There are too many assumptions which have to be made in making 
an estimate of the effect of the 1957 price-support announcement, 
These are: 

(1) Whether or not there would be price support to noncooperators. 

(2) The degree of cooperation. 

(3) The free-market price. 

(4) The CCC sales program. 

Mr. AnpersEn. A big bulk of it, of course, is put into livestock, but 
I have never agreed with you on this point through the years. You 
say that price supports mean—you have said this continually, Mr. 
Secretary, and you honestly hold the opinion that price supports mean 
little to the average Minnesota farmer because only 11 percent of 
what he produced in the line of grain is covered. That is in terms of 
basics ; that the bulk of what we sell is livestock, and therefore the 
Minnesota farmer shouldn’t worry too much about this 14 cents a 


bushel. 
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Secretary Benson. I didn’t say he shouldn’t worry too much about 
it, but I indicated that, relatively, only 11 percent of the farm income 
in that State comes from the basic commodities. 

Mr. Anprersen. Yes, sir. 


CORN PRICE AS TO LIVESTOCK 


Now, according to that same line of reasoning, we could throw corn 
down to 10 cents a bushel, and what would happen eventually to hogs, 
cattle and poultry? You know that they would become worthless 
through such extreme overproducing. 

I claim this, that this little bit of corn or cotton, or anything else 
that moves in the market, that if we protect that, we will protect 
everything alined with corn, everything fed out of corn. All through 
the livestock of our Nation. That is where I disagree with some of 
the economists in your Department. 

I have grown enough cattle and sheep and hogs to know that even- 
tually if you have cheap feed you will have cheap livestock. One 
follows on top of the other. 

Secretary Benson. And, of course, our efforts to reduce the amount 
of corn have been ineffective, as you know. 

Mr. Anpversen. Getting back to my original question, I still can’t 
see why you reduced the price supports on the feed grains produced 
by the farmers in my area—and I refer to the surplus-producing area 
of the Midwest, because I can’t see where it helps the economy of our 
Nation. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Andersen, may I enter here? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. Beef is a very substantial part of our meat supply. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. And beef is only to a limited extent dependent on grain. 
Most of the beef is made on grass, hay, silage and roughage. The 
same is true of lamb and mutton and pasture is used even in good hog 
production. We produce part of the pork, as you know, on pasture 
and roughage. 

Mr. Anpersen. A very small part, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. When it comes to dairy products, there is a very substan- 
tial part of dairy production from hay, pasture and roughage. Farm- 
ers can get up to 85 percent of the milk capacity of cows without grain. 
I think you would want to look pretty carefully at the price support 
on feed grains as being the controlling factor in prosperity in the 
area of meat, milk and eggs, and the level at which these commodities 
sell. 

Of course, on the other side of the picture, the dairymen and poul- 
trymen, and others, the beef cattle people and hog producers are 
continually raising questions and say “Look, we do not have price 
supports on our commodities, and why, therefore, should there be 
strong price supports on feeds, when feeds are a cost item to us?” 

Mr. Anpversen. Right there is where the ideology of Mr. Benson 
and yourself had so imbued some of my good farmers that they really 
believe that. They really believe that the price support on corn has 
nothing to do with beef cattle, the feeding of beef cattle or hogs. I 
think it has everything to do with the feeding of cattle. 
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Mr. Morse. I am speaking of beef production as a whole. 

Mr. Anprersen. Why, certainly, beef production as a whole. 

Now, Mr. Benson, remember back in 1953, the first conversation 
I had with you at that table. I called to your ‘attention a speech you 
made at Denver, in which you told the beef cattle men out there 
they were suffering because of high-cost feed grains. I criticized 
you then, just as I am trying today, 4 years later, to show you gen- 
tlemen—and I think Mr. Benson admitted it last December, that there 
is a distinct relationship aes een cheap feed grain and cheap live- 
stock in the final analysis. I don’t agree with you, Mr. Morse, when 
you say that these farmers who feed beef cattle and hogs are not in- 
terested in price supports. Perhaps they may not be interested, 
but they don’t know that when C ‘ard Andersen and his partner, for 
example, produce 9,600 bushels of corn, as we did this year, they don’t 
know that when we had a fairly decent price support of $1.18, it 
was noncompliance corn, we sealed it for $1.18, the fact that we 
could get $1.18 by sealing it, kept us from going out and buying some 
lambs or some steers. We were satisfied with that. We had made a 
little profit. 

You reduce the price support much below that $1.18, Mr. Benson, 
that you were kind enough to put there last year on noncompliance 
corn—there is going to be a lot of it this year—if you take that away, 
what are you going to do with the corn market ? 

We will produce. over 10,000 bushels next year. We will be forced 
to—that is, this year—because that is about the only decent crop we 

‘an produce in southwestern Minnesota. But we are not going to 
sell that corn beneath $1 a bushel to other farmers or $1.10. We 
are going into the feeding business. Now, I am talking of just what 
one actual farm line of thinking is. We are not going to sell that 
corn on the market at $1.10 or $1 or $1.05. Don’t think for a minute 
we will. We will go out and do as we have in the past, sometimes 
produce 400 pigs in one year, put them on the market. But then what 
are we doing when we do that? When the support price for the corn 
is so low, it is going to force us to get in there and produce hogs 
that aren’t needed. It helps us make things worse for another man 
who likes to feed hogs and likes to fed cattle and likes to fed lambs. 

Gentlemen, that is the basic question. That is why I question, Mr. 
Benson, your good judgment, or the good judgment of those in your 
Department who have ur ged you to do this when you lower the price 
supprts beneath feed grains any lower than they were, and I say 
that in all sincerity. I think it would be much better for the farm 
economy if you had announced, instead, that you were going to place 
those feed grain supports somewhat in line with what they were this 
last year. 

Mr. Morse. © ongressman, part of the problem that we have in corn 
and feed grains is supports at too high a level. I made a talk on 
competition for farmers’ markets in your State on the 7th of Febru- 
ary. When you get corn up to price support levels where it has 
been, the cattle and dairy farmers tend to shift away from relying on 
corn and proceed to make maximum use of pasture, hay and silage rand 
other feeds. The corn is cribbed up, as you know, in the Corn Belt, 
and often is not sold. That has happened repeatedly. If feed costs 
are out of line with the price at which the meat, milk and eggs sell, 
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they will economize in every way they can and they will shift to feeds 
other than grains where possible. Farmers are not confined to any 
single feed item. That is a part of our problem in connection with 
markets. 

Further, we have had this tremendous shift in corn production into 
areas where more of the graim was formerly supplied from the Corn 
Belt. The Corn Belt can grow corn to better advantage than many 
other areas. Now other areas are expanding corn and feed grain 
production where they would normally be using their land for pasture, 
or other crops. They are moving to supply the corn which they have 
been buying in larger amounts from the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Anpgrson. Now, Mr. Morse, I contend, and I want to give you 
and Mr. Benson and Dr. Butz all the opportunity you want to answer 
these questions, and I appreciate the statement you have made. 

Mr. Benson, I still can’t see the philosophy of the Department of 
Agriculture in deciding to announce, as they did, a lowering in the 
price supports beneath feed grains. I will close that subject, unless 
you have something further you want to add before we leave the 
subject. 

CORN SITUATION 


Secretary Benson. I would like Dr. Butz to comment on it. 

Dr. Burz. I think there is a broad philosophical explanation behind 
this adjustment in price supports on feed grains. Let me illustrate 
in terms of your own farm situation, which you so aptly described. I 
think you said you produced 9,600 bushels of corn last year which you 
sealed. 

Mr. AnpbERSEN. I sealed for $1.18 for the noncompliance corn. 

Dr. Burz. You said if it was something below $1.18 you would have 
fed the corn. 

Mr. ANpersEeN, I would certainly think of feeding the corn and 
making arrangements to feed it; yes, sir. 

Dr. on Now I come back and ask what will be the ultimate dis- 
position of the 9,600 bushels of corn you raised last year? It will 
either be used for food purposes in America or for feed purposes in 
America, or exported under some of the various export techniques 
- we have. 

Mr. Anpersen. Some might go into starch or go abroad. 

Dr. Burz. Or it could go into industrial use. It will not remain 
indefinitely under Government seal. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. 

Dr. Butz. We now have something like 1,200 million bushels owned 
by the Government or under loan to the Government. The manage- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation has been quite concerned 
about. storage space when this fall’s corn crop matures, particularly 
if we have a large crop. 

There is a practical limit to the amount of corn that the Govern- 
ment can hold. It has been estimated that this year our feed grain 
production will exceed consumption by some 4 million tons. The 
other day we figured out about what that would mean in increased 
pork production if the entire 4 million tons were fed exclusively to 
hogs. Now, I recognize that you don’t feed all your feed grains to 
hogs, but we have made this simple conversion. This would result 
in approximately 8 to 9 pounds per person in America of live hogs. 
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If you put that on the basis of pork, this would be an increase of ap- 
proximately 6 6 pounds of pork per person in the United States. 

I recognize that includes the infants who don’t consume much, as 
well as the old people, but we calculate our per capita consumption 
in terms of the total population. I think that if we can move in the 
direction of a modest price adjustment that moves these surplus feed 
grains into a utilization for which they are best adapted in this coun- 
try; namely, the production of meat, milk, eggs, and so forth, it won’t 
take a very great increase in per ‘capita consumption to ease this 
problem we have of pricing this material into Government warehouses, 
of moving toward increased production controls on our producers. 

The philosophy back of this, and I am sure the Secretary supports 
this, though he didn’t touch upon it, is that we want to move in the 
direction of freeing agriculture from these burdensome agricultural 
marketing controls under which it now suffers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Before you get too far away from what has been 
said, let me check you up there: Do you mean to tell this committee that 
it is necessary to lower the prices on what we produce in order to get 
control of production? Is that the philosophy under which the 
Department of Agriculture is working? 

Dr. Burz. I beg your pardon ? Do 1 you mean in order to free pro- 
duction from controls? 

Mr. AnpERsEN. No; in order to get control of production of that 
commodity. 

Dr. Butz. I am not sure I get your question. 

Mr. ANversEN. Well now, you said by lowering the price supports 
you could get the farmers to produce more hogs, poultry, eggs, and 
so forth. I wonder if you are conveniently forgetting all the De- 
partment has had to say about overproduction being responsible al- 
ready for very low prices on these livestock pr oducts? Will not your 
cure be worse than the ailment ? 

Dr. Butz. All I know, Mr. Andersen, is for these commodities, 
where we have had high mandatory price supports, we do have in 
every case production controls. In corn they are not mandatory. In 
the case of feed grains, where we have had our price supports at 70 or 
75 percent of parity, it has not been necessary to have the production 
controls. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well now, I don’t think it is necessary—I don’t think 
it is necessary, Mr. Secretary, to reduce the price supports. You 
have made it clear that you prefer to divert corn to livestock produc- 
tion and yet you are not at all prepared to cope with breaks in the live- 
stock market. Now I am coming into a subject that I want to com- 
pliment you a little bit about. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 


EGG MARKET 


Mr. Anpersen. I want to compliment you for your prompt action on 
reentering the egg market. But in relation to the egg market, I have 
an instance brought to my attention the other day that a farmwife 
living near Fargo, N. Dak., took eggs in, got 23 cents a dozen for top 
eggs, and the consumers in that same town pay 60 cents a dozen for 
them in some cases, and I think that is outrageous. 
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Secretary Benson. If those are the facts, I think that is outrageous. 

Mr. Anversen. That is an extreme case, but it is in accordance with 
a letter which came to my desk just the other day. I wanted to ask 

ou what you thought about those particular spreads. I think you 

ave said you think they are outrageous, and I am sure you do, but 
I do want to compliment you, sir, on what you say you have done 
toward helping to get in there and get a little more than 24 cents a 
dozen for top grade—A eggs for the farmers in western Minnesota. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for the posi- 
tion you have taken on the soil bank in recent months. First, in gen- 
eral, you and your staff have done an excellent job of trying to sell 
the program, not only to the farmers, but to the public as a whole. 
You have helped to quiet both the critics and the sceptics, and we do 
appreciate that. 

SOIL BANK 


Furthermore, I admired your efforts last summer to keep the soil 
bank from becoming a welfare, or a crop-insurance program, and I 
wrote you at that time that I was upholding you in that position. 

No one is more sympathetic with the plight of Midwest agriculture 
and farm people than you are, or myself, but I like to protect the 
integrity of our farm programs, and I thought your position on that 
was very sound at the time. 

Unfortunately, there are many people who would use or even abuse 
the soil-bank program for every reason, but that for which it was 
designed. We should keep our eye on the objective and that. is to 
reduce surplus production and at the same time build up our soil for 
future needs. I think Mr. Marshall mentioned earlier today that he 
and I were the original authors of the soil-bank legislation in the 
Congress. I recall, gentlemen, a year before I ever called it to your 
attention, Mr. Benson, here, in the spring of 1954, I recall how in my 
talks around my district relative to that particular area, I brought out 
to the farmers in my audience that what I wanted to see done was 
average, good productive land taken out of production and have the 
farmer paid a sufficient incentive to have that done, and I thought if 
we could take 30 or 40 million acres of land out of production we 
wouldn’t have to argue much about the degree or level of price sup- 
ports on any of our commodities. 


ACREAGE RESERVE 


Now, the acreage reserve is production reduction, and nothing else, 
Mr. Secretary. That is what I call the acreage reserve. It is reduc- 
tion of production. 

Properly administered, it can no doubt help reduce our surpluses, 
but it is expensive, and I hope you will do all you can to see that this 
section of the program. is not abused, Mr. Doggett. I am looking 
right at you when I say that. 

We certainly do not want to see nonproductive or the lowest types 
of cropland going into this program. What we are after is average, 
good producing land for the particular crop under the acreage-reserve 
program. 
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Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that you have e adequate s safeguards for 
that, é that the American people will get their money’s worth in crop 
reduction for the hundreds of millions of dollars that the Department 
asks us for in this particular budget? Iam referring to the acreage 
reserve, here. 

Secretary Benson. No one can say with certainty. We are trying 
to use every possible safeguard and to see to it that we do get reduction 
for the money spent. We will know better at the end ‘of this year. 
So far, we are encouraged. 

Mr. Anpverson. I agree entirely with what you have had to say 
previously, today, that the soil bank has not had an opportunity as 
yet to beeventried. You must havea full year’s operation. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. We have a better idea right today, Mr. Secretary, 
of some of the problems facing us than we did at this time last. spring. 

Secretary Benson. That isr right. 

Mr. Anpversen. Thank you for your answer, sir. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Now, the conservation reserve is, to me, personally, the real soil-bank 
program. That is why I was surprised to learn last year that the 
Department had set a national average payment rate of only $10 an 
acre for the conservation reserve. Then I was shocked to learn from 
some of your officials that the Under Secretary had laid down the pol- 
icy that only class 5 land, or the poorest land we have, should be con- 
sidered as available for the conservation reserve; is that right, Mr. 
Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir.. In the first place, I don’t lay down the policy 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. Did’ you advise that? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t ever recall referring to class-5 land. 

In working with the congressional committees, working on the soil- 
bank legislation, I repeatedly made this statement: That in the acre- 
age reserve, obviously, we wanted to get some of the better or at least 
average land out of production to cut back on production. The com- 
mittees seemed to be in agreement. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am talking about conservation reserve, here. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. But on the conservation reserve, we repeatedl 
discussed in the hearings that we expected the poorer cultivated tisk 
the land in crops that needed to be conserved, to go into the conserva- 
tion reserve. Hillsides that are washing, land out in the Great Plains 
country in drought areas that may be blowing, or subject to blowing; 
so that in addition to getting a reduction of production off of these 
lands, that we-would be building up the soil—conserving fertility and 
building productivity for the future. 

Now, then, the class of land that we would expect under that ap- 
proach in Lowa or your x State, for instance, to go into the conservation 
reserve, would be quite a different level of pr oductivity that we would 
expect to get in some of the mountainous, hill areas, or in the high- 
hazard areas of New Mexico and other States. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Well, Mr. Morse, the fact that there was practically 
no compliance insofar as conservation reserve is concerned out in the 
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Great. Plains, shows that that was worthless in trying to get any land 
out. of production. Fai} 

Secretary Benson. That is a national average figure. It is higher 
im some areas than in others, depending on the productivity of the 
land. . ; 

Mr. Anpersen. I understand. Six dollars was perhaps paid out 
in the New Mexican drought areas. New Mexico, by the way, utilized 
its full program of conservation reserve money, as you know. A lot 
of this land went into conservation reserve, especially in the drought 
areas, and I am glad it did, because what I understand of it, Mr. 
Doggett, that means that land won’t be farmed for the next few years. 
Is that a fact? 

Mr. Doccerr. The next four. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is fine. Even if we have to take a drought to 
get it started, gentlemen, it may be money in the bank as far as con- 
servation is concerned, to get that land out. 

Mr. Morse. When they get rain down in the Southwest, they will 
produce grain sorghums and feed grains, and if the land has been 
taken out in the conservation reserve they will not. 

Mr. Anpersen. They will not be able to put that land into any crop 
for the next 4 years. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Anversen. I look at it from this viewpoint, then, that perhaps 
that money wasn’t entirely wasted, and certainly we know they needed 
the income down through that area, and so I think that even in this 
operation, gentlemen, why, I could get up on the floor of the House 
and make a pretty good argument that that money was well spent. 

But getting back to this other, Mr. Morse, if that kind of philosophy 
is in the Department of Agriculture, that only the poorest, generally 
speaking, of the land should go into the conservation reserve—that 
is giving the farmers the opportunity only to do that, and limiting it 
to a national average of only $10 an acre, I think that philosophy is 
most damaging to the program and will defeat it even before it has a 
chance. 

Mr. Morse. There is no limitation on the class of land and it will 
depend upon family conditions and many other situations that sur- 
round individual farms. 

I was interested in reading some articles that appeared in the 
Farmer, in your State. . There were several examples set forth there 
where entire farms had been put into the soil-bank program. 

In one instance, the people were old, as I recall it, and wanted to 
reduce their farming operation. So, between the acreage reserve and 
the conservation reserve, they were putting their entire cultivated 
land into the soil bank. 

There is no barrier against that. That is their decision. From 
farm to farm, they make such decisions. 

Mr. Anversen. Now, Mr. Secretary, what Mr. Marshall and I 
originally intended years ago was that the good average cropland 
would go into the conservation reserve under contract for 3 to 5 or 
more years, and that the best of soil-conservation practices would be 
applied to that land. 

at me illustrate: In Minnesota in the areas where we are con- 
tributing the most to surplus feed grain production—and that happens 
to be my congressional district in particular—southwestern Minne- 
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sota—and the same would be true in the good corn areas of Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, and so forth, in normal years without, a 
drought, I am told that. the Department is only allowing about $11 an 
acre on the average for the conservation reserve. 

In my district, the farmer pays as much as $3 an acre in taxes alone 
on his land, and ‘if you will check with your soil bank people you will 
find, as I have stated before, virtually none of that good land going 
into conservation reserve, 


LOWER CLASSES OF LAND FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Is it the Department’s line of thinking, Mr. Secretary, that you are 
carrying out the intent of the Congress “by holding this conservation 
reserve down to the drought areas and to the very lowest classes of 
cropland ¢ ¢ 

Secretary Benson, Of course, one of our problems is to get wide 
participation, as you know. On most farms—it may not be true on 
your farm, but on most farms there is some land that is rocky, or on 
a sloping hill. On this land it would not take the inducement that 
it would for choice cropland to get farmers to put it into the conserva- 
tion reserve. Usually those areas are the type that need a conservation 
program, as you understand. 

We were limited on the amount of money we had to spend. We tried 
to set a national average at a level and to provide enough flexibility 
so that we would get very wide participation throughout the whole 
country. 

As I indicated before, it is somewhat experimental this year, Mr. 
Andersen. It is our first full year of operation. We will no doubt 
learn a lot of things from this first year’s operation, but we expect to 
get most of the clade as you have indicated, through the acreage 
reserve and most of the conservation through the conservation 
reserve. 

FORMULA FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Anpersen. Might I ask what would be wrong with adopting a 
formula relating the conservation reserve payment to the actual pro- 
ductive value of the land involved, much as you do for the acreage 
reserve, but obviously at a lower rate—say, about one-half of w hat is 
set forth for the acreage reserve ? 

Whatwould be wrong with such a formula? Do you have any ideas 
on that, Dr. Paarlberg? 

Dr. PAARLBERG. That has been behind our establishment of the 
rates. It isn’t at the level you indicate, but the idea that the induce- 
ment should be related to the productivity of the area, this underlies 
the establishment of our rates. 

Mr. AnperseEN. In other words, you are not quite up to the point 
where I feel you should be on the rate, but you figure somewhat along 
that line? 

Secretary Benson. The principle has been followed. 

Mr. Morse. The question of rates has come up a number of times in 
these hearings and it keeps coming up. After we have had a year’s 
experience to study actual results in the way people have responded to 
the soil bank, we will have a much better idea on the level of rates. 
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Your budgetary responsibility here, of course, as.some of you have 
said, put you on both sides of this question of rates. If there is suffi- 
cient response at, say, the present level of rates for conservation re- 
serve to get the full acreage out without increasing the rate of pay- 
ment, w2 will have more reduction and conservation than if we went 
out at rates which are at a higher level than we need to offer to get 
reduction. Where that level of rates is, nobody knows. 

After a year’s experience, I think we will know a lot more about 
what payment rates are needed. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think we have $1,254 million, to be exact, in this 
budget for the 1958 fiscal year for the soil bank—$1,200 million of that 
is payments to farmers for taking land out of production, in one sense 
or another. 

Well, now, to my way of thinking—and I reiterate that I think 
the conservation reserve part of this program is the only really 
worthwhile part of the program, if you look at it from the conser- 
vation viewpoint, gentlemen—it seems to me that a good adminis- 
trator, such as Mr. Doggett, could take that $1,200 million on an av- 
erage of $20 per acre and take 60 million acres of land out of produc- 
tion somewhere in the United States that otherwise would produce 
an average crop of something along the line of feed grains, or some- 
thing we don’t need. 

Now, I am trying to be realistic. 

You said very well, Mr. Morse, that it is our responsibility to put 
up the money. It is also our responsibility to try to see that this 
money is not wasted. 

You gentlemen are just as much interested in that, I am sure, as 
we are. You are hemmed in by laws passed by the Congress and by 
this and that. We are hemmed in, too, in our line of thinking. 

We sometimes feel that we go up against a stone wall. But I still 
get back to the fact that that $1,200 million, gentlemen, i is an awful 
lot of money, and that if you would take it and go nationwide down 
South or w herever you might want to go, up in Minnesota, and find 
land, good, average producing cropland, on an average of $20 per acre, 
that would allow you to go anywhere from $10 to $30 an acre, get 
that land out of production, get it into a 3- to 5-year contract, into 
some cover crop, that if we could accomplish that in 3 or 4 years’ time, 
I think it would be well to forget about the acreage reserve. And I 
think you could save yourselves a lot of headaches in the operation 
of the whole program and that the price support program itself, as I 
originally visualized it 4 years ago, would become the stabilizing force 
it should be. 

Secretary Benson. Why don’t we see what the result is in this 
year, keep in mind your suggestion, and see what we should do begin- 
ning next year? 

They are pretty well into it now, and the results, so far, Mr. An- 
dersen, have been quite encouraging. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, I hope so, and that is why I think that even 
the chairman, in all due respect to him, even the chairman should go 
a little slow in saying much derogatory’ to the soil bank until we have 
given it an opportunity to qualify in a year’s operation. 
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COUNTY ASC COMMITTEES 


Mr. Secretary, I am asking a question relative to county ASC com- 
mittees, and I wish you would provide the answer, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, one of the concerns of this subcommittee is the status 
of the farmer-elected county committees who must administer these 
tremendous farm programs. We hear many complaints that those 
committees are being regimented and their authorities taken away 
from them. 

Last fall, we held hearings at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and at Morris, 
Minn., and many witnesses presented such complaints. 

Principal among these were the charge that the committees were 
being stripped of their authority over the personnel in the county 
offices and the administration of the programs. 

They also advised us that the State office was even dictating the 
selection of office managers, and in my own State we were told that 
pressure was being applied to replace all the women office managers 
with men, without regard to the experience and ability of the women 
involved. They told us that documents were prepared and laid before 
them for signature which should have been their responsibility to 
begin with. 

There are so many of these complaints, Mr. Secretary, that there 
must be a basis for them. 

The morale of these committees is important. Their role in the 
administration of these programs is important. Their responsibili- 
ties are important both to us and to the farmers in their counties. 

What steps are you planning to take to relieve this source of com- 
plaint which I satntnatty believe is justified in most instances? 

(The answer to the foregoing question follows:) 


Early in this administration, it became apparent from our studies that several 
changes were needed to strengthen the farmer-committee system. We were aware 
of the splendid contribution agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees had made in the past, and determined to make the best possible use of 
their services in administering farm programs. This committee structure, com- 
posed of community and county committees elected by farmers, and the State 
committees appointed by the Secretary, is responsible for the local administra- 
tion of the agricultural conservation, acreage allotment and marketing quota, 
price support, soil bank, and sugar programs. 

The changes which we made were for the purpose of increasing efficiency, pro- 
moting economy, and attracting more competent farmers to serve in committee 
positions. They were not intended nor have they in our opinion had the effect 
of taking away from committees any of their important responsibilities. The 
principal change made in the spring of 1953 was to make uniform the separation 
of policy-making and policy-executing functions of State and county offices. The 
policy-forming functions were assigned to the farmer committees. The com- 
mittees now operate in much the same manner as a board of directors. They 
make the policies of the office and hire office managers who are responsible to 
them for carrying out the committee’s decisions and for the day-to-day opera- 
tions. This method of operation has enabled both the farmer committeemen 
and their employees te perform the functions which each is best qualified to 
undertake. A second change was to employ committeemen on a part-time and 
when-actually-needed basis, rather than full time. This change not only reduced 
costs, but enabled us to attract many capable and interested farmers to serve 
in these positions who otherwise would have been unwilling or unable to serve 
if their services were required on a full-time basis. 

The county office manager method of operation was not new in most of our 
county offices at the time it was prescribed for use in all counties. Rather it 
was the method which had been followed prior to that time in the great majority 
of the States. Observation over the years had indicated that those offices in 
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which the county committees did not work full time and which utilized the 
services of a competent person in directing their day-to-day operations were the 
most efficiently and. effectively operated. 

Since this method of operation has been made uniform throughout the country 
it has generally had good acceptance and, we believe, has contributed to a higher 
overall level of performance. We recognize that there has been and that there 
still is in some counties in Minnesota resistance to this plan. Generally, such 
resistance is coupled with a desire on the part of committeemen to perform 
clerical work in the county office. There is no national policy against the em- 
ployment of women as ASC county office managers. Because of the nature of 
their responsibilities, however, it has been our experience that in most cases men 
are better able than women to perform them in a satisfactory manner. We have 
found that many women managers are quite capable of supervising Operations in 
the county office but have difficulty in supervising fieldwork which includes CCC 
bin sites and the inspection of grain in on-farm storage structures. 

Each county committee has the sole responsibility for hiring its county. office 
manager provided he meets the minimum qualifications established for the posi- 
tion... Under delegations from the Secretary, minimum qualification standards 
are prescribed for these jobs by the Commodity Stabilization Service. A State 
committee has neither the authority to insist upon the employment as office man- 
ager of any person not acceptable to the county committee nor the right to refuse 
approval of a person selected as manager by a county committee if such person 
meets the qualification standards. 


H. R. 3728 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Secretary, I have here some comments regard- 
ing H. R. 3728, which I have introduced and concerning which I have 
testified before the Committee on Agriculture recently and I am ask- 
ing you certain questions to which I wish you and your staff would 
place adequate answers. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Secretary, farmers in the commercial corn area 
are faced with an almost impossible situation unless the Congress 
passes corrective legislation. I am sure you recognize this because 
you have recommended some legislation. The President also took 
cognizance of it in his messages to the Congress. 

I have a few general questions on that subject, and then I want to 
ask you a few questions about my own bill. 

Apparently, there is no administration bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But I understand that your recommendation for legisla- 
tion was along the lines of the 51 million base acreage alternative 
voted on in the referendum last year. Is that correct ? 

If what you want is legislation to give farmers what they failed to 
approve by the necessary two-thirds majority in the referendum, can 
you tell us why it has taken so long for you to get your recommenda- 
tions before the Congress. The need for such legislation has been 
known ever since the referendum results were announced, it is obvious 
that you knew what the administration wanted in the way of legisla- 
tion, and yet I understand that those recommendations were not dis- 
closed to Congress until early in February. That delay concerns me 
not only as a farmer but as a member of this subcommittee because 
we know how much administrative costs are increased by any sub- 
stantive program changes made late in the crop season. 

How do you account for so much delay ? 

On that subject, what would be wrong with providing corn farmers 
the same type of program in 1957 as you provided them last year which 
happened to be election year? The problem is certainly no better 
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this year than it was last year, and yet it seems that you are unwilling 
to do as well for the corn farmer now as you did last year. What 
are the fundamental reasons for treating the problem any differently 
now ? ; 

The problem in corn that we are trying to overcome is a combination 
of surpluses and low prices. The question is how to best go about 
overcoming that two-headed problem. Obviously, we must reduce the 
surplus before we can ever accomplish the other. 

The principles of the bill I have introduced will, in my judgment, 
go far in accomplishing what we seek. ‘The bill has five provisions, 
and I would like your opinion of them. 

(The answers to the foregoing questions follow :) 


Yes, we have recommended legislation along the lines of the 51 million aere 
base alternative vote in the referendum. This alternative is very similar to the 
type of program which was in effect in 1956 except for the important matter of 
timing. 

It is true that the 51 million base acreage program did little to reduce 
corn surpluses in the 1956 crop season. However, this was due solely to the 
fact that the 1956 program was started well after the larger part of the crop 
was planted and not due to any basic defect in the program as such. In evalu- 
ating 1956 program results, we must recognize that the President and I warned 
about the impracticability of securing any significant benefits from the acreage 
reserve from spring planted crops. Despite this warning, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was required by law to start the program beginning with 1956 crops even 
though the law did not become effective until the end of May 1956. 

We are faced with an entirely different situation for 1957 crops, provided 
speedy action is taken. If this is done, farmers will be in a position to participate 
before and not after they plant corn. 

We have every reason to believe that the 1957 acreage reserve corn goal of 
4.5 to 5.5 million acres will be achieved and the acreage of corn harvested in the 
commercial corn area will be significantly below the 53.1 million harvested acres 
in 1956 if our recommended program is adopted early. 

This will mean that the Government will receive direct benefits from expendi- 
tures in the form of reduced corn production. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to include 
in the record at this point a copy of my bill. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may. 

(H. R. 3728 follows:) 


[H. R. 3728, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the acreage allotment and price support provisions for corn, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 328 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding to the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Notwithstanding any other provision hereof, the acreage allotment for corn 
for any calendar year beginning with 1957 shall not be less than fifty-one million 
acres,” 

Sec. 2. Section 329 of the Agricultural Act of 1988, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Seo. 329. The acreage allotment for corn shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the counties in the commercial corn-producing area on the basis of the 
tillable acreage in such counties. The acreage allotment to the county for corn 
shall be apportioned by the Secretary, through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on the basis of the tillable acreage on such farms. Not 
more than 3 per centum of the county allotment shall be apportioned to farms 
on which corn has not been planted during any of the three years immediately 
preceding the year for which the allotment is made.” 

Sec. 3. Section 101 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following additional paragraph : 
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“(8) Price support made available for any crop of corn (beginning with the 
1957 crop) to cooperators on any farm in the commercial corn-producing area 
shall be not less than 90 per centum of the parity prices therefor on the first four 
thousand bushels. This provision shall not affect the level of price support 
made available to cooperators outside the commercial corn-producing area.” 

Sec. 4. Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof the following: “For the purpose of 
price support in the commercial corn-producing area for any crop of corn for 
which an acreage reserve program is in effect, a ‘cooperator’ shall be a producer 
who (1) devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage reserve program for corn or the conserva- 
tion reserve program equal to 20 per centum of such producer’s farm allotment 
for corn, and (2) does not exceed the farm acreage allotment for corn.” 

Sec. 5. Section 114 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by deleting the 
words “under this title” and substituting therefor the words “under the acreage 
reserve program’’. 

Mr. AnversEN. The first provision is for a minimum corn acreage 
allotment of 51 million acres. This is identical to the same provision 
in the Andresen bill. Now, as I understand it, you have proposed a 
51 million acre base for 3 years which would have the same effect 
during that time as the provision in my bill and the Andresen bill. 
What serious objection can you possibly have to our proposal ? 

The next provision is for the apportionment of corn allotment on 
the basis of tillable acreage instead of the present method of basing 
it largely on planting history. Now, the historical method does noth- 
ing more than to perpetuate planting patterns—both the good and 
the bad. It penalizes the good, rotation farmer and gives an acreage 
bonus to the farmer who has mined his soil. If there is any one sec- 
tion of my bill which seems to have met with unanimous approval, 
this is it. What is your reaction to such a change? 

The third provision seeks to modify the differences most of us in 
the Midwest have had with you on the question of price supports. 
You have presented many arguments against 90 percent of parity- 
price supports, but perhaps the most effective has been the contention 
that such supports help the big producers relatively much more than 
the small- or average-size producers. ; 

Now, I propose to meet that argument by a section in my bill to 
the effect that 90 percent of parity supports be made available on the 
first 4,000 bushels of corn per farm. That will take care of the family- 
type operation we all say we want to protect, and then you can have 
your flexibility on the balance. 

Economically, it would help the average farmer keep his head above 
the economic waters. Productionwise, it would gain the compliance 
with allotments we all agree we must have. Furthermore, it would 
at lower cost to the Government keep an umbrella over the entire 
market. You have previously recommended to the Congress some 
graduated form of price supports—would not this meet with your 
approval, at least in principle? 

The fourth provision in my bill is to the effect that cropland equal 
to 20 percent of the corn allotment must go into either the acreage 
reserve or the conservation reserve. Apparently, we have no disagree- 
ment on that as I understand you have suggested a 15 percent figure 
and so does the Andresen bill. I goa step further and propose a 20 
percent figure as our contribution in return for the higher price sup- 
port for the family-type farmer. Would you care to comment on 
that? 
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The fifth provision is one I have considered essential since the first 
consideration of the present soil-bank law. I have always felt that the 
conservation reserve feature was the really worthwhile part of the 
soil-bank program and that was the type of program I was after when 
I first discussed the soil-bank idea with you right here in this com- 
mittee room some 4 yearsago. It was what Fred Marshall and I were 
after when we introduced the first soil-bank bills 4 years ago. But it 


has become the lost stepchild so it seems under the program we have 
today. 

As you know, there is a provision in the Soil Bank Act which says 
that any farmer in the commercial corn area who does not comply with 
the acreage allotment or base acreage program for corn cannot put 
any of his land even into the conservation reserve. That provision 
accomplishes nothing other than to keep most of my farmers out of the 
soil bank—the cheap end of it—the conservation reserve. Don’t you 
agree that the Congress should repeal that cross-compliance provision 
as my bill proposes? 

(The answers to the foregoing questions follow :) 


With respect to the minimum corn acreage allotment of 51 million acres for 
a 3-year period, we are generally in favor of this approach during the life of 
the acreage-reserve program. Therefore we do not have any serious objection 
to this first provision. 

With respect to the second provision it might appear at first glance that allo- 
cating corn acreage proportionate to the acreage of tillable land would prove to 
be equitable between farmers. However this is not the case. In making the 
allocation to the counties on this basis the allotment would greatly increase in 
the fringe counties of the commercial corn-producing area at the expense of the 
farmers in the major-producing corn area. For example, in the heart of the 
corn-producing area a relatively high percentage of the cropland is now produc- 
ing corn, whereas in the fringe area of Kansas, Alabama, parts of Missouri, and 
such other areas of highly diversified farming including intensive dairy and live- 
stock production having a high proportion of pasture and forage crops, the per- 
centage of corn normally grown to the total cropland in the county is quite low. 

As an example in Bureau County, DL, the total cropland is 419,000 acres. 
The acreage seeded to corn in 1956 was 203,800 acres with a ratio of corn to crop- 
land of 49 percent. In Republic County, Kans., the cropland is 314,000 acres and 
acreage planted to corn is 51,500 acres with a ratio of corn to cropland of 16 
percent. Under the proposed legislation the allotment for each county would be 
29 percent of the cropland. Thus the allotment for Bureau County would be 
only 122,000 acres. This is less than 60 percent of the acreage grown in that 
county in 1956. On the other hand, Republic County would receive an allot- 
ment of 91,000 acres which is almost twice the acreage grown in 1956 and more 
than has ever been planted in the history of the county. 

The inequity which would result to counties if the allotment were distributed 
on the basis of tillable acres would be compounded on a farm basis. Some 
farmers normally devote most of the cropland to corn whereas others devote a 
relatively small percentage to corn, depending upon the type of farming opera- 
tion followed. Under this bill all farms of equal size with respect to tillable 
acres would receive the same allotment regardless of need or desire to plant 
corn. 

With respect to the third provision we are unalterably opposed to your pro- 
posal that 90 percent of parity price supports be made available on the first 4,000 
bushels of corn produced per farm. A Department analysis of this reveals that 
approximately 90 percent of the corn produced in the commercial corn area 
would be eligible for the 90 percent of parity-price support if producers complied 
with their respective acreage limitations. It would increase costs to the Govern: 
ment and fail to accompish even its apparent purpose. 

With respect to the fourth provision we feel that requiring that 15 percent 
of the corn allotment be put into the soil bank is reasonable. Establishing the 


minimum level at 20 percent would make it more difficult for many farmers to 
join in this cooperative effort. 
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With respect to the fifth provision, certainly, the objectives would not be met 
if farmers were able to be paid for reducing their acreage of depleting crops on 
the one hand and then offsetting such contribution by overplanting of corn on 
the same farm. We strongly believe that the overall objectives of the Soil Bank 
Act with respect to production adjustment and conservation of resources are 
sound. 


Mr, Anpersen. I have received a great many letters endorsing the 
principles of this proposal, and I would like to include just a few of 
them in the recor: at this point. They come from farmers, bankers, 
businessmen, Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and others. 

Mr. Wurrren. Without objection, that permission is granted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


FAIRFAX, MINN., February 15, 1957. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN! I am a farmer on a family-size farm, and I been talking 
to many of the farmers in the Fairfax area, about the corn bill you introduced 
in Congress. 
We all admire the bill and think it’s the first step in saving the family-size farm. 
We would like to see speedy action on this bill, and you have our honored 
support. 
Respectfully, 
GLENN L, DALLMAN. 





SPRINGFIELD, MINN., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: I am well pleased with the features of the new corn legislation that 
you have introduced. It represents very well the desires of the farmers of 
Redwood County. 

In my work as chairman of the county ASC Committee I hear criticisms of 
present farm laws and suggestions as to how they should be improved, from 
a great many farmers during the year. I can assure you that there is prac- 
tically unanimous approval for all the amendments to the present legislation 
as introduced by you. 

Farmers and businessmen alike in my area have come to the conclusion that 
what we need is action, and soon, to stop the decline in farm prices. We hope 
that the Congressmen from other States may see the seriousness of the situation 
and give you their full support. 

Thank you for your work in behalf of agriculture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harortp LARSON. 


KENNETH, MINN. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Sir: I received your congressional report of February 12 and glad to get 
it as usual. I was very much interested in the new bill which you have intro- 
duced. I believe many one-quarter-section farmers like myself would recom- 
mend this bill. One more thing, the payment per acre would have to be large 
enough to induce farmers to comply. Possibly $40 per acre. 

I suppose you have lots of pressure from book farmers such as county agents, 
ete. They have their work and do well but at times they think they have all 
the answers. 

WALTER Rotes, Farmer Supporter. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1957. 


Hon, H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We of the Granite Falls-Leinthrop Farm Bureau unit of Chippewa 
County are not in favor of the present corn program. We need a new program 
before our April 1 spring planting so we can plan our farm operation. 
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We read with interest your bill for a new corn program and feel you are 
making an effort in the right direction. 
We do not favor rigid support as we feel it has not solved the surplus problem ; 
however, the compulsory soil bank may be the answer. 
We appreciate our Congressmen who have concern for our farm situation. 
Yours truly, 
GRANITE FALLS LEINTHROP FARM BUREAU, 
Maurice Gustarson, Secretary. 





FARMERS & MERCHANTS STATE BANK, 
Sacred Heart, Minn., February 18, 1957. 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE H. Cart ANDERSEN: Received your letter of February 12 this 
morning and I think you are on the right track in reference to holding down 
production of corn. .The bill that you and Ben Jensen, of Iowa, have before 
the Legislature is the only correct solution so far and I doubt that that will 
remedy the situation being the Southern States are not in the corn area and 
have gone to planting corn which goes on the market. It just means one thing, 
that this is flooding the country with meats of all kinds and over production of 
feeds, 

Yours truly, 
A. G. Srewert, President. 


To the Honorable H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Wember of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


Whereas you have realized for some time past the financial plight the agri- 
cultural area of the upper Midwest is in, and the cost-price squeeze the farmers, 
you constituents of your district, are in: and 

Whereas you have given the matter of much needed higher income for farmers 
through continued price supports for farm commodities your diligent study; and 

Whereas you also realize that production of price-supported basic farm com- 
modities eventually will increase, so that production controls, such as acreage 
allotments and soil bank, are needed to prevent an accumulation of so-called 
surpluses; and 

Whereas you have gone to the extent of introducing to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in the 85th Congress, Ist session, a 
new corn bill, H. R. 3728: Therefore be it 

Resolved, (a) That we, members of the Fairfax Farmers Educational, Co- 
operative, and Legislative Union, Local No. 635, of Fairfax, Renville County, 
Minn., assembled at our regular monthly educational meeting, did by a voice 
vote resolve to inform you through a resolutions committee appointed from 
the floor, to commend, praise, and thank you for introducing and presenting 
H. R. 8728: and 

(b) That we endorse, approve, and give you our full support and encourag 
ment to continue in the fight for such beneficial corn legislation; and 

(c) That we urge you to greatly influence and exert the strongest of pressure 
possible on the Agricultural Committee to present H. R. 3728 to the 85th 
Congress in its present session and urge its speedy passage into law, because 
time is running out and corn planting time is soon at hand; and 

(d) That the Agricultural Committee be asked to gently sidetrack or shelve 
any recommendations the Secretary of Agriculture may introduce that are a 
hindrance and detrimental to tentative plans for corn legislation; and finally 

(e) That we, to be more specific, emphatically resent and denounce any 
Bensonizing of the farm program as a whole. 

To this, we, the resolutions committee, have given our signatures. 


Evin NESTANDE, President. 
STANLEY DANIELSON, Vice President. 
AporPH KIEecKER, Secretary. 


Members of the executive board of Fairfax Farmers Educational, Coopera- 
tive, and Legislative Union, Local No. 635,, having a membership of 62 members 
strong. 
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MorGan, MINN., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAr Sir: We of the Morgan Farmers Union Local and farmers of the Morgan 
community are truly grateful to you for having introduced a bill into Congress 
for corn legislation which embodies most of the recommendations put forward 
by farmers through the Minnesota Farmers Union. We shall be watching and 
applauding your efforts in committee and in Congress. 

Other Senators and Congressmen are hearing from us regarding our views, and 
we urge them all to put forward their best efforts in our behalf to avoid a 
disaster situation of a glut of corn and resulting lower livestock and produce 
prices. We farmers indicated by our defeat of Mr. Benson’s “full flexibility” 
clause in the corn referendum that we do not trust ourselves to the mercy 
of an unfriendly Secretary of Agriculture. We, however, do not mean to imply 
that supports at 75 percent of parity adequate or that acreage of 37 million 
acres is sufficient for corn. Such a proposition is economically unfeasible and 
could hardly muster support enough to be of any value. 

Again we wish to thank you and hope your efforts are successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
REYNOLD JACOBSEN, 
Chairman, Morgan Farmers Union. 





WALNUT GROVE, MINN, January 3ST, 1957 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: I know you're busy, but I want to congratulate you on 
your many efforts made for farmers. Your recent bill to provide 90-percent 
price supports for the first 4,000 bushels of corn produced on any farm is the 
very best idea that has been advanced to help the smaller farmer and get 
around the antiquated system of corn acre allotments. 

As things stand, the quarter section farmer who always planted conservatively 
is penalized ; the one who planted everything to corn during the base years, and 
those who farm large acreages, are the ones who are benefited today. 

Let me use my own quarter as an example. It is located in Murray County, 
4 miles southwest from Walnut Grove. It has 145 acres of cropland and my. 
corn base is 33 acres. This was brought about simply because it was planted 
conservatively, then had to take a percentage cut with everyone else. 

The farmers w!). planted everything to corn are the ones who produced the 
so-called surplus. 1 hepe your bill gets favorable consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
¥. C. BAXTER. 


PIONEER H1-Brep Corn Co., 
Avoca, Minn., February 19, 1957. 
Congressman H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Carv: I read your newsletter of February 12. I have read it care- 
fully and find it the most sensible approach to help the much-talked-about family 
farmer since the Brannan plan. You propose to support the first 4,000 bushels 
of corn at 90 percent. The corn allotment based on tillable acres is the right 
way. In the past, the family farmer on 80 to 160 or even 320 has not been 
treated fair under the historical base, especially those who have groves, pas- 
ture, and hayland to carry livestock. 

The big operators have gone all out producing corn and wheat and have been 
able to seal all of their crops. There should be a limit of not over 25,000 bushels 
of corn or wheat that any one operator could get Government supports on. 
This would soon reduce the huge surplus. I deal with hundreds of corn pro- 
ducers selling seed corn and find there will be very small percentage of compli- 
ance under the present setup. A lot of our young tenant farmers are selling 
out because they can’t stand the price squeeze and a lot of small-business firms 
are folding up. So we need some quick action by Congress on the farm program. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. ANDERSON. 


j 
' 
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BUFFALO LAKE, MINN., January 26, 1957. 









































Hon. Congressman ANDERSEN : 
I received your newsletter and read same with much interest. I am a farmer, 
and have been for over 45 years. I operate a 300-acre farm, mostly corn. Last 
year I raised and fed 700 hogs and 75 steers. I buy considerable amounts of 
feed. I have never sealed a bushed of corn, but I would like high support price 
for corn and acreage control, for I know that cheap corn means even cheaper 

hogs and cattle. 

More power to you, for I know that you are working for the farmer. 

Yours truly, 

Frep P. BorHLKE. 


STaTE BANK OF CHANDLER, 
Chandler, Minn., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ANDERSEN: Just this morning I read your news release of February 
12 and noted especially the corn-soil-bank legislation you proposed. Your pro- 
posal is the best we have seen and covers all the phases of a good corn program 
which at this time is vitally needed in the corn areas. 

We would wholeheartedly recommend your efforts to increase the conservation- 
reserve payments and feel the national average payment of $10 per acre is not 
an inducemeént, especially as it pertains to land such as we have in most of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and all of the commercial corn area. 

We are encouraging the farmers to support your plan and hope that favorable 
results will be reached before the planting season. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVIN C. PETERSON, Vice President. 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK, 
Brewster, Minn., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. ANDERSEN: Your Washington newsletter for release on February 12 
was received today, and in reading it over I want to say congratulations to you 
on the bill you introduced to get the corn mess on son.e sort of a workable basis, 
and am especially pleased with items Nos. 2, 3, and 4. I have stated for many 
years that the corn allotment should be on the basis of tillage acreage and not 
on corn raised in the past, and to give you an honest illustration of this I want 
to say that I have a brother-in-law, a dentist living in the State of Texas, that 
owns 160 acres of all tillable land just north of our village. I have looked after 
this for him for many years and at no time did we ever put in more than 45 acres 
of corn. We have had corn, oats, beans, barley, flax, and then each year we leave 
20 acres lay over into clover. In other words we have had our own soil bank for 
many years, but because we never raised a great deal of corn when they come 
to give the allotments, we have to suffer. Others that have been raising a hundred 
acres of corn to the quarter section had twice the allotment that we had, and I 
contend that if all of the farmers would have rotated as we have been doing, 
we wouldn’t have been into this corn muddle and wouldn’t have to be allotted 
so much to be given a guaranty price, and I am glad that you had the guts to 
introduce such a bill. 

Then again on No. 3 where you say 90 percent of parity on the first 4,000 bushels 
of corn. That comes right down my alley. In that I think it’s our duty to look 
after the majority of the farmers—not the big boy that owns a dozen farms and 
wants to disrupt everything for the farmer on the land. 

Then also No. 4 I think is very fair. I certainly hope your bill gets attention 
and, if anybody wants to be fair and think about the farmer that lives on this land 
and makes it his livelihood, he certainly should vote for this bill. 

I have contended for many, many years that when all of our farms are occupied 
by the people owning them, the better off we will all be. It will make a much 
more stable community and better for all concerned. In other words I might as 
well state that I am not for the big investor with all the tenants on this land. This 
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same thing goes for banks. I believe they should be owned by the communities 
they are located in instead of some millionaire holding company. In other words, 
get back to doing business the way our forefathers did it years ago. 
Very truly yours, 
A. J. Kane, President. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate you and your staff com- 
ing up here and appearing before the subcommittee. Perhaps we 
appear critical, but I am sure that you will always keep in mind, all 
of you gentlemen, that this to me is the lifeblood of my district and 
in many cases what is done in the Congress in relation to these par- 
ticular topics we are talking about will have a great impact on the 
economies of our areas. Business as well as farm economies are di- 
rectly involved, and in my district the level of the farm economy 
determines the level of the business economy. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 


SUMMER FALLOW WHEAT AS TO CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Horan. I have a lot of summer fallow wheat in my district 
and I wonder what you are doing to solve the problem of trying to 
fit the soil-bank idea into the summer fallow pattern, bearing in mind 
that a summer fallow wheat farmer operates only half of his farm 
and the other half lies fallow and he can’t fit it into the conservation 
reserve. 

I took this up with Mr. Doggett Jast fall and Mr. Hamilton went 
out there. It wasn’t entirely successful, Howard. I am sorry you 
couldn’t go yourself. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Horan, as an old wheat farmer and a dry 
farmer and alternate fallow, I know what the problem is but I would 
gee Doggett to comment on it from the standpoint of the soil 

ank, 

Mr. Doggett. Well, Mr. Horan, the first. problem we have, the Con- 
gress in passing the law said ‘that we shall establish what we now call 
a soil-bank base, or a depleting base, in the case of the acreage reserve. 
In the case of the fallow man, that is his weakness. In other words, 
if he has a section of land, 320 acres of it is his base. 

Mr. Horan. He is already carrying on a form of acreage reserve, 
that is the funny part of it. He gets hit pretty hard and when you 
have to put acreage restrictions against him, he winds up farming 
about 35 percent of his total acreage. 

Mr. Doaeertr. That is correct, but I think his land values are re- 
flected. Itisaneconomicthing. He did that long before we had any 
control programs. 

What I wanted to make clear was that the Congress in the law 
said that we should do that. 

Now, in the case of the acreage reserve it was omitted as language. 

Therefore, we were very hesitant. If they had omitted it in both 
the acreage and conservation reserves we would have felt that we had 
some legal standing in using both—using the base in both programs. 
But since they specifically mentioned it in the conservation reserve 
and not in the acreage reserve, we were very reluctant to use it in the 
acreage reserve. 

Now, I don’t know whether this is an answer to what you are think- 
ing of. I realize that it is difficult for the fallow farmer to come 
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into the conservation reserve. He is still left with half, or with an 
equal amount of land in the fallow side of the picture which is not 
eligible, unless he puts the whole farm in, as we are now operating. 
I think our program needs a new look, for sure, after we have had a 
year’s experience. We are getting a lot of land in the fallow area. 

Mr. Horan. A summer fallow man ought to be eligible in my book 
automatically because he puts half his farm in the acreage reserve as 
a practice that he has been following for decades. 

Secretary Brunson. I am sure the intention of the Congress was to 
get farmers to go beyond what they had been doing. 

Mr. Horan. You want a contract covering a period of years but 
your summer fallow operator, is just hornswoggled right to begin 
with, on that one. 

Mr. McLain. Under the acreage reserve program as now carried on, 
we are being criticized that the fallow acres can be set aside as the 
acreage reserve acres. 

He can make reduction in wheat and then put that land ir barley 
or something else. We have been criticized that we are too lenient in 
this part of the acreage reserve part of this thing. You understand 
that, I am sure. 

Mr. Horan. Well, the soil bank isn’t very popular out my way. 
The summer fallow wheatgrower isn’t increasing his enthusiasm for it. 

Mr. McLain. The basic thing is that this has been a normal prac- 
tice. It has paid well for the summer fallow fellow to do this. It 
was his decision that he should do this. 

Secretary Benson. He has to do it. 

Mr. McLatn. He has to do it in order to stay in business. 

Mr. Horan. Well, enough of that. Iam not satisfied. I would like 
to see you go out there. 

Mr. Doeeetr. I know what the problem is, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Sure you do. I tried to get you out there, and instead 
you sent somebody from Wisconsin out there who doesn’t basically 
and fully understand about summer fallow. 

Secretary Benson. You know, we met with the growers when I was 
out.there. This was one of the problems they presented to us. I am 
sympathetic because I know what it is, and I have farmed under those 
conditions. 

GRAIN STANDARDS 


Mr. Horan. I have one other thing I want to bring up. You have 
been holding hearings and you are coming up with some new grain 
standards. We had quite a discussion of that when we had the 
Marketing Service before this subcommittee, and my discussions with 
Assistant Secretary Peterson indicated to me that the trade and this 
subcommittee and quite a number of people felt we ought to go slow, 
at this time. I met with the wheatgrowers out there, and we had 
quite a discussion of this. 

They abstained from voting, you know, at the meeting at Lincoln. 
The Northwest wheatgrowers, they are fearful that the acreage re- 
strictions and other things, while changes in the wheat grading rules 
might be desirable, the economy of it might hurt the wheatgrowers 
right at this time. 
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Secretary Benson. I learned when I was out there, that they did not 
officially go on record. It was presented to them as I remember, and 
they discussed it and then decided not to take an official position on it. 

Mr. Horan. They have opposed it actually. 

Secretary Benson. In times past. 

Mr. Horan. No; they are on record, as opposed to a change, at this 
time. They so testified in the Oregon hearings. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Dr. Butz to comment on that because 
he has been attending a number of the conferences on it. 

Dr. Burz. As you well know, there is mixed opinion regarding the 
revision of the grain standards. We have had informal heari ings at 
four or five locations around the country and a great mass of corre- 
spondence and personal communications on this. In general, some of 
the farm organizations are for the proposed revisions. The Millers 
National is for the proposed revision. The grain trade itself in the 
main is opposed to the revision. I am informed that the National 
Wheat Growers Association has come out on this officially in favor of 
the revision even though as you point out, the growers from the North- 
west reserve their position. 

Nevertheless, this is a matter upon which there is divided opinion 
among people directly concerned with the problem and we are trying 
to appraise the pros and cons of this very carefully. We have met with 
a group of Senators form the wheat-producing States, and this coming 
Thursday, I believe, we are going to meet with a group of representa- 
tives from the wheatgrowing States to discuss this with them to get 
their reaction to it, because they have gotten a great deal of correspond- 
ence on both sides of the question. 

I am sure, therefore, that before the Secretary makes his recom- 
mended decision he will to the best of his ability take into considera- 
tion all these diverse points of view represented by producers and 
producer elements, themselves. 

Mr. Vursetm. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, I will try to make 
my questions as brief as possible. There are a number of problems that 
have been gone into, and a number of things I am interested in, but 
first I would like to say at the close of a rather long day for the com- 
mittee, that being an optimist and having observed this highly efficient 
administration under the direction of Secretary Benson, I am still 
optimistic as to the future of agriculture. 

I want to compliment you and your staff for holding to sound poli- 
cies, even though times have been critical. I am confident that a great 
majority of the farmers believe that your policies had to be adopted 
and followed, not only to get us out of a bad economic squeeze that the 
farmers have been in for a number of years, but for the long-term 
future of the farmers of America and the economy of our country. 

I believe today, Mr. Secretary, after 4 years of your stewardship in 
this office, that you have the confidence of more people, both farmers 
and businessmen and the citizens of these United States, by far, than 
you had when you came here. 

That ought to be some compensation for the hours and the days and 
the years s and the work that you and your splendid associates have put 
into this laudable purpose of trying to strengthen the foundation base 
of the economy of our country : agriculture. 

Your overall policies I think have begun to prove the value of their 
operation. As I understand it, Mr. Secret: uy, some of your major 
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policies, in order to bring relief to the farmers, are increases in ex- 
ports and the use of the soil bank. 


INCREASE FARM EXPORTS 


They are: (1) To increase farm exports. I think you have done an 
excellent job along that line. Of course, there has been some discus- 
sion here today about when we should have gotten into the competitive 
world markets. I think we went over that. once or twice before, and 
found that any delay in plunging into the world market was tempered 
to a considerable extent by the critical condition that we were in with 
reference to our foreign policy and with reference to our domestic and 
world markets, because of the cold war and because of the general 
situation. That having eased, you have later gone into the “export 
market in a firmer way and I understand from some information I 
have received since we started to increase our efforts in the export 
market in June or July of 1955, that you have been doing a splendid 
job. In fact our farm exports have increased to the highest level in 
30 years. I think time will prove we are right, that you will not only 
hold the export markets that you have been able to bring about, but 
you will increase them. I am of the opinion that the tendency 
throughout the world in the last 2 or 3 years for people to live better, is 
here to stay, and they will need and use more American farm products. 


SOIL BANK 


Another of your policies that is paying off is coupled with your 
increase in farm exports, of your application of the soil bank, taking 
productive acres out of production. ‘Those two, working together, will 
relieve the tremendous cost to the taxpayers, and the tremendous 
pressure of surplus farm products that have been piling up, depressing 
the farmers’ market. 

I am wondering if you have any idea of how many billions of dollars 
that the farmers have lost, to say nothing of the billions the t: axpayers 
have lost in its deterioration and the stor age and in the moving and 
handling of these farm products, how much these farm surpluses have 
depressed the farmers’ market in billions of dollars over the past 4 
years. 

Secretary Benson. As I believe I indicated this morning, some of 
our economists in the Department made some calculations in which 
they estimated that for the years they studied—I think they used 
1955, first—that the surpluses had depressed farm income by about 
20 percent, or $2 billion. That does not, of course, include storage 
costs. They have been running anywhere from $1 million to $1,200, 000 
a day. It would be diffic ult, but we could get at the figure as to how 
much the losses have been in deterioration of the commodities in stor- 
age and the difference between what the commodity was taken in at 
and disposed of, of those commodities that have been moved. It 
would be difficult to get an overall figure. We could get a rough esti- 
mate, probably. 

Jertainly it has been rather substantial. But we have been moving 
out commodities that have been accumulated over a period of several 
years, and we must keep that in mind. It is not a cost for 1 year— 
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lyear’scrop. It is an accumulation of crops over several years. We 
have been moving them out rather rapidly in the last couple of years, 


particularly. 
SURPLUSES 


Mr. Vursety. And you have made quite a lot of progress on reduc- 
ing surpluses in many lines, I understand, that have been depressing 
farm prices. 

Secretary Benson. We estimate that by June 30, 1957, there will be 
a decline from the high point in our stocks of about $1.3 billion. 

Mr. Vurseiut. Then I believe, in considering the net income of 
the farmers, we have to take into consideration that in the past number 
of years, and the most of them in the past 4 years, prior to your taking 
over as the Director of Agriculture, the constant rise in wages of 
those making farm machinery with the collusion, I might say, of 
the past administration in power. Statistics show that for 4 years, 
from 1947 to 1952, wages went up something over 40 percent while 
farm prices were dropping 30 percent. We have got to take into: 
consideration what that has done in penalizing agriculture, and to a 
certain extent the consumers of America as well. 

The farmer’s net income started down in 1948, and each year his 
costs went up as the cost of machinery he had to buy went up. It costs 
the farmer $4 billion more to plant and harvest his crop in 1952 than 
it did in 1948. That was just for 1 full year. 

You could add to the farmer’s cost. $3 billion more for 1949, 1950, 
and 1951 to the $4 billion for 1952 and you have some of the major 
factors that put the farmer in the price squeeze that he has been in 
for the last number of years. Freight rates are up 7 or 8 times for 
the farmer—yes; 14 times in the pasi 14 years. And then we wonder 
why. And we often quote that the farmer gets so little out of the 
dollar. There is one bright ray of hope, and maybe there has been 
some benefit with this increase in the cost of labor, because it has 
increased the purchasing power and in reverting from the war years 
to a sort of a peace that we have had, we have had the greatest home 
market for consumption of farm products the world has ever known, 
and if we hadn’t had that, the farmer would have been much worse 
off than he is today. 

Having that, we did not rest on our laurels, but with this committee 
and the Congress and your cooperation, we have increased exports to 
the highest point in the history of this country. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Voursext. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, that is what I 
mean by saying that I am still optimistic as to the future of farming. 

Now, I would like to point out that during the past 4 or 5 years of 
the prior administration farm prices dropped much more rapidly 
than they did during the past 3 years of this administration. And 
also we talk about keeping the farmers on the farm. That there were 
more farmers that went out of the business in the past 4 years of the 
last administration than have gone out of the farm business in the 
first 4 years of this administration. 

Secretary Benson. That is also correct. I could provide the details 
by way of answering both of those questions, if you like. 

Mr. Vursett. We would be glad to have the details. 
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(The information requested follows :) 
Prices RecreiveD BY FARMERS 
The index of prices received by farmers for all farm products in January 1948 
was 310 percent of its 1910-14 average. In January 1953 the index was 267. 


This is a decline of 13.9 percent. In January 1957, the index was 238. The 
decline from January 1953 was 10.9 percent. 


Number of farms in the United States, estimates for years 1949-56" 


Year: Thousand farms Year—Continued Thousand farms 
FOI ein ties wae-- 5,728 hide msiioinaictiemetnts 5, 240 
illnsenitepineelasaniiaianl 5, 648 RR Ea 5, 100 
Se icirarnaimecnepcemneypengeeeinaiaind 5, 520 recent rqrnpicommennmermpsien 5, 
DORR renege ppapeemonay 5, 360 een onamnenepeemanene 4, 


+ We assume that there is 1 operator for each farm. 
FARM INCOME 


Mr. Vurse.u. I notice that this morning we had testimony to the 
effect that the farm income had been reduced by a little over $2 billion 
in the last 4 years. Just for the record, what was the reduction in 
the preceding period of 4 years, in farm income? 

Secretary Benson. Would you like for me to provide this? I 
have it. 

Mr. VurseiL. I would like for you to provide it. I have it here. 
My figures indicate that from 1947 the income was $17,191 million; 
1952, $14,256 million, a drop of almost 3 percent. 

Dr. Butz. That is $3 billion drop. 

Secretary Benson. I have the official figures here, if you would 
like for me to put them in. 

Mr. VurseLt. You may put them in the record now or later, as you 
would like. 

Secretary Benson. I will do whatever the committee wants me to. 
I have the details here, but I can put them in with regard to that 
particular question. 

Mr. Wurrten.. They may be placed in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Realized net income of farm operators, United States, 1947-56 


Year: Millions | Year: Millions 
IE bedded tiiaheienatldiebaveniacered $17, 191 Rita eee 2 $14, 256 
DOG s hc chide nnhtlech esses 15, 943 i nine ole eshederdiubeerdnnttiels 13, 880 
I ccc tain cries ht ae iitiaiisaensen 13, 673 Re cseiants anes eisthmasldbsls Uinibtsdlatdiiad 12, 021 
EEE isin ocbatettocsnieticntaeenesiee 12, 857 Eau siaticoscpladbaslceniaareicsiirinaiese ond 11, 340 
RO Re chekions dois dines hesaiedinkcbancs 14, 802 BGR abt Quicdidaneascatee 11, 836 


NUMBER OF FARMS 


Mr. Vursetw. We are all concerned about the decrease in the num- 
ber of farms. Has this been any more rapid during the last 4 years 
than it was in the previous times ‘ 

Secretary Benson. I shall supply the answer, Mr. Vursell. 

(The answer referred to follows :) 

The year 1956 is the latest for which we have an estimate of the number of 
farms. During the years 1953 to 1956 the number of farms decreased by 340,000, 
or a little over 113,000 per year. This is less than in the pervious 4 years, 1949 


to 1953, when the number of farms decreased by 488,000, or approximately 
121,000 per year. In still earlier periods, going back to 1933, the decrease in 
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number of farms proceeded at a slower pace than in the years since 1949. The 
change in farm population as well as the change in number of farms should 
perhaps be considered in answer to this question. The decrease in farm popula- 
tion slowed down very considerably during the period 1953 to 1956 compared 
to the decrease experienced during 1949-53 and compared with the average 
annual decline in the farm population over the period 1983 to 1949. 


TREND OF FARM INCOME 


Mr. Vurse.i. \Ve have all been concerned about the decline of the 
farm income in the United States. We understand this has been going 
on ever since 1937. Do you have any information that this trend has 
been reversed, and if it has been reversed, did high-level price supports 
for basics cause it to be reversed ? 

Secretary Benson. I can provide the details but I can say briefly 
that the decline in farm income has been underway since 1947, with 
the exception of 2 years: 1951, at the peak of the Korean war, and this 
past year, 1956. 

We had an increase in income last year of about 5 percent over 
the previous year. Farm prices have been running at a level of around 
4 to 5 percent ahead of a year ago. Most of the decline came under 
rigid supports and prices are higher now than when we left rigid 
supports, but I will provide further details. 

Mr. Vursett. You may supplement the record if you like. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

In the fourth quarter of 1956, farmers’ realized net income was running 
11 percent above the fourth quarter of 1955. When net income is adjusted for 


net change in farm inventories, the increase of the fourth quarter of 1956 over 
the fourth quarter of 1955 was 6 percent. 


Gross and net income of farm operators seasonally adjusted at annual rates, 
by quarters, 1955-56 * 
{In billions] 





























1955 1956 
Item iibadeld diniiditebh oe 
Year IV I II Ill IV Year 
Cash receipts from farm marketings-_---.---- $29.2 | $28.9 | $29.7) $30.0) $30.1] $30.3 $30. 0 
Nonmoney income and Government pay- 

Sai icneded nccatescasectecess- ot 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.6 | 4.0 
Realized gross farm income-_.__..........---- 32.9 32.5 33.3 33.8 34.1 34.9 | 34.0 
Farm production expenses. -...............-- 21.6 21.3 | 21.7 22.2 22.2 22.5 22.2 
Farmers’ realized net income ___- eee 11.9 1.2} 11.6 11.6 11.9 12.4 11.8 
Net change in farm inventories... .........-..| 4 -2 —.1 —.3 —.3 —.3 —.2 
Farmers’ total net income._-_..-_..........--- 11.7 | 11.4; 115 11.3 | 11.6 | 12.1 | 11.6 

| 


1 Quarterly estimates for 1956 are revised in line with revised annual totals as given in table 2. Quarterly 
estimates for earlier years were published in FIS 159 (July 1956) and FIS 156 (December 1955). 


COMMODITY SHIFT 


Mr. Vurset. It has been said that the Cotton Belt and the Wheat 
Belt. have at least partly shifted their adjustment problems into 
the Wheat-producing Belt, notably the Corn Belt. If this is true, 
do you think it accounts in part for the public support. which has been 
generally ordered, the high price support control program for those 
two commodities ? 





| 
| 
| 
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Now, as a matter of brevity, you may—— 

Secretary Benson. The answer is “Yes,” but I would like to give a 
fuller answer. 

(Further answer referred to above is as follows :) 

Acres diverted out of cotton and wheat have generally not remained idle. 
They have gone into forage and livestock or into feed grains, including corn 
itself. The former has increased competition for our traditional livestock pro- 
ducing areas, and the latter has in large part accounted for the unprecedented 
surplus of corn now on hand. Thus while aggregate production has fallen little 
if any in the Cotton and Wheat Belts, the total production of feed grains has 
increased substantially and has worsened the competitive position of corn pro- 
ducers. Corn producers in turn were prohibited either by geography or by 
regulation from going into wheat or cotton. As a consequence, they have fouud 
it very difficult to make production adjustments in their particular commodity 
which were indicated under the provisions of the price support law for basie 
crops. 


HOG PRICES 


Mr. Vursetu. Now, I recall that 2 years ago, when hog prices were 
low in Illinois, my home State, that there was considerable pressure 
on you to establish a price floor under live hogs. Some of that pres- 
sure came from the Congress, itself. At that time I insisted that price 
floors under live hogs would work against the interests of the hog 
producers in my State. I was supported in this view by many farm- 
ers and farm leaders in my district. 

Do you think that the developments of the last year and a half in 
the hog market have vindicated the position I took, as others took at 
that time? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I do. The producers voluntarily have 
made the adjustment. I can provide further figures for the record 
if you would like me to. 

Mr. Vursety. Now, Mr. Secretary, how much have farm prices in- 
creased now since the low back a year or two ago, about ? 

Mr. Paarveere. About 5 percent. 


GENERAL FARM SITUATION 


Mr. Vurseuu. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that with the application 
of the soil bank, the prospect of continuing high-level exports and the 
general work that is being done to remove surpluses have got us to 
the point where we have come through the worst of the farm program, 
or the farm squeeze, and do you feel that probably with the increase 
in population annually, that we are on the threshhold, at least, of a 
brighter future for the farmers? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Vursell, I am pleased, as I am sure 
we all are, that the corner has been turned and that prices have shown 
some improvement in the past year. We still have problems and 
serious problems, but if we can maintain our exports and improve 
them, if we can move forward with our removal of surpluses, and if 
the soil bank takes hold as we expect, I think we can expect some 
further improvement. 

In fact, our technicians in the Department estimate that 1957 will 
show some further improvements in farm income and prices. That is 
the very best estimate we can make as of today. 

Mr. Vursett. I am glad to have that answer because I have been 
thinking along that line. 
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I would like to close with the observation that the farmers in Illinois, 
who I realize are in a little different position from the farmers in 
Minnesota because we have greater diversification of crops, have great 
confidence in you and your policies, Mr. Secretary, and they showed 
that confidence by voting to continue the 51 million base on corn by 
52,925 farmers voting for it, to only 12,655 voting against it. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


I would like to say further that while our farmers would like to be 
more prosperous than they are in Illinois, that we have had abundant 
crops. The application of the Research and Extension Service, so 
well carried forward and increased by your administration, has given 
them hope, and we don’t have any very bad farm problem in Illinois. 
Hogs are selling at a profit, livestock is getting along pretty well gen- 
erally, including the price of cattle and beef, and if you can just do 
something to get the egg market up a little and keep it up, we would 
be willing to invite you out again to speak on some great farm day 
that we have out there and we will have a sellout crowd. 

Secretary Benson. That is really worth the effort to go out to [li- 
nois to get the egg market up. I always enjoy going. 

Mr. Vorsetx. Thank you very much for your time. 


SURPLUS AS TO DOMESTIC MARKET 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the line of questioning, I taink 
perhaps I should take a moment to point out two or three inaccuracies 
that 1 believe were given in reply to questions just raised. First, a 
statement was made about something like $2 billion being lost by the 
American farmer by reason of these surpluses on the market. I would 
like to point out that commodities are not surplus which have never 
been offered in world trade on a competitive basis. They may be 
surplus to the domestic market. 

This figure of $2 billion is further evidence of just how the farmer 
has suffered as a result of not moving his commodities in world trade 
on a competitive basis during the years that they were not so offered. 


FARM INCOME 


Now, turning to the drop in farm income—and I realize it doesn’t 
solve the farm problems, to determine who is responsible. But I quote 
your own figures which you just put in the record, Mr. Secretary, which 
shows that in the preceding administration, in the year 1949, net farm 
income was $13,673 million. In 1950 it was down to $12,857 million. 
In 1951, it was $14,802 million. In 1952, it was $14,256 million. 

For the previous 4 years, farm net income actually increased. 
Whereas in the 4 years of your administration, farm income dropped 
from $13,880 million in 1953, to $11,836 million in 1956. I quote these 
figures which you yourself introduced into the record. 

I realize that doesn’t solve the problem. 

Secretary Benson. I was making a measuring from 1947 when the 
price decline started. 

Mr. Wurirren. And 1947 was after World War II and prior to 
Korea. 
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Secretary Benson. That is right, and there was one year of upturn 
and that was 1951. 

Mr. Wuirtren. And that was in connection with the Korean out- 
break, but that doesn’t solve our farm problems. 

Secretary Benson. It doesn’t solve the farm problem. I was just 
pointing out that most of the income difficulties occurred before we 
came into office and you are not going to solve it overnight. 

Mr. Wuirren. From the high peak, but not from the norm. This 
won’t help to try to settle that. I hope, Mr. Secretary, in the days 
and months ahead that you will feel free to counsel with members of 
this subcommittee. I think all of us on this committee have a long 
record of trying earnestly to help with farm problems. I think when 
we do go into these things, that it is probably helpful to all of us. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. We stand at your command. Any time you would 
like to confer with the members of this committee, we are ready to 
do so, 

I would like to review here and now some things that rest rather 
seriously with me. I may be critical of all of us in the Congress, and 
I am critical of the Department. With this known bad situation 
for the farmer, wherever the cause may be, your Department and the 
Congress are handling it on a “hit or miss,” “touch it here,” “give 
them some money here,” “relieve it there,” “send some hay,” or “send 
some cottonseed cake or something” basis. 

You are not trying to find the basic problem and trying to bring 
about cures, in my judgment. I would like to point out a few things of 
which I have been convinced since I have bese on this committee. 


PARITY FORMULA 


First, the agricultural support program and the Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, if you go all the way back to the beginning, had a parity 
formula which tied the farmers’ supports to the cost of what he 
bought. I believe in that formula. It has since been repealed, on 
your recommendation. 

Secretary Benson. What do you mean, it has been repealed ? 

Mr. Wuirren. It has been modified. You substituted modern 
parity for the former parity, where you tied the farmers’ purchasing 
power to his purchasing power of 1909 to 1914. For that you substi- 
tuted the so-called modern parity where the prime factor is the aver- 
age price the farmer has been receiving for the last 10 years. That 
was done by the Congress on the recommendation of the Department. 

Mr. Paarcpera. It still ties back to the 1909-10 overall farm rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Wuirren. But it doesn’t go up and down with what the farmer 
buys. 

Me. PaarteerG. Oh, yes, it does. 

Mr. Wurirren. Not with the same weight. I can go back and quote 
you the record where we discussed this parity formula previously. 

Secretary Benson. We can have Dr. Butz speak to that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Here you have another change which would cut 
prices another 2 percent. 
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Mr. Butz. Mr, Chairman, I think you are correct when you say 
that we use the last 10 years for commodity prices. However, in the 
existing law, the 1910-14 relationship holds on a cost-price relation- 
ship, and for every commodity whose parity goes down under the 
modernization concept, there is another whose parity goes up. The 
overall relationship still remains on a 1910-14 basis exactly as it did 
before the institution of modern parity. 

Mr. Wurrren. We can’t settle that, but I am trying to get my views 
over to you. I could go back and dig up prior hearings where this 
has all been thrashed out. But the point is, in the original act it was 
intended that the farm support level be tied to the cost of what the 
farmer bought. 

GENERAL FARM PROBLEM 


Now, there are two or three things—apparently from reading the 
law and the history of it—that were thought to be sound, but which 
subsequent events, I think, have proven to be unsound. Under the basic 
law it was contemplated that you would support the farmer’s price in 
an effort to maintain his comparative purchasing power in this base 
period. It was recognized that you would sell on the domestic market, 
reflecting that support price. It was understood, also, that you 
couldn’t sell in world trade unless you sold competitively. 

Thus, the original law and the charter of the corporation provides 
for sales in world trade at what the traffic will bear, comparatively. 

Now, it was also thought, as the law shows, that we could regulate 
world domestic production and have an influence on world prices by 
cutting United States acreage. 

I think subsequent events and time has proven—and this is the point 
that I think is worth thinking about—time has proven that there are 
two or three fallacies in that law. 

One of them is that you cannot regulate United States production by 
cutting acreage. Neither can you regulate world production by re- 
ducing American acreage. 

And it has also been proven by administrative action that you can’t 
regulate world price by merely holding our commodities off the world 
markets. You merely give the markets to somebody else and we pay 
the storage. 

I think, in trying to consider and come up with some solid answer 
to our farm problem, that we have to take those factors into consid- 
eration. That is the reason that I feel we are headed in the wrong 
direction with the soil bank. 

We are paying farmers to cut back when we have learned by just 
cutting acreage you don’t necessarily cut production. Further, you 
reduce the trade and activity of the railroads, of labor, of gins, and 
warehouses and of everybody, if you try to cut the American pro- 
duction back. 

As I said earlier in meeting with the trade people in foreign coun- 
tries, they are really disturbed that our policies are headed in a di- 
rection wherein in future years we will not be a firm source of supply. 

They also are most anxious, Mr. Secretary, for you to say publicly 
that the United States is back in world markets on a competitive 
basis—which is the only way you are in a market—from now on, to 
the extent of our normal share of those markets. 

Then, they can look to us as a source of supply. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCED PRICE SUPPORTS ON CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Secretary, the facts and figures developed in this hearing dis- 
close that reduced price supports have neither increased consump- 
tion nor decreased production. Records of the Department, as de- 
veloped by this hearing, further show that reduced prices to the 
farmer have not resulted in reduced prices to the consumer; but, in 
my judgment, the only real effect has been to reduce farm income. 
In view of that, the committee is pleased to note that in your prepared 
statement, these announced reductions in price support in cotton, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, oilseeds, and several other crops will 
be reviewed by the Department; and we are glad to note the Depart- 
ment does have authority, after review, to increase supports, 

We urge you to increase such support levels, in view of the farm- 
income situation, and urge that you keep our committee advised as 
to the results of your review. 

With regard to cotton, your figures submitted to this committee 
in connection with the fixing of cotton-acreage allotments for the 
Espen calendar year show that you use the least possible figure for 

omestic consumption and also used what appears to me to be @ 
greatly reduced figure on probable exports. I think the record will 
show that little weight was given to the earlier view of the Department 
as to the probable reduction through the soil bank. 

In view of these facts we wish to urge you to review the acreage 
allotments for cotton this year, and trust you will be able to grant 
some increases to relieve hardships which exist in some areas—par- 
ticularly in my district where we have many sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers involved. 

Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to note you say that in the years 
ahead American agricultural production will be kept on the markets 
of the world at competitive prices, so as to regain and retain our 
foreign markets. Now that you have started such competitive sales 
program, I trust that you and those who may succeed you will keep 
American commodities moving in world trade, through normal chan- 
nels, at competitive prices, for dollars, as has always been authorized 
by law. This is absolutely essential if the American farmer is to 
prevent his acreage from moving overseas, and is necessary if our 
farmers are to enjoy any degree of prosperity. 

I would remind you that prior to your sales program on cotton, 
which began January 1, 1956, our subcommittee—having tried unsue- 
cessfully to get the Department to sell for 3 years—had made up its 
mind that we would, subject to the approval of the Congress, prohibit 
the use of any funds for the enforcement of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on any commodities of which the CCC had a supply 
which were not offered in world markets on a competitive basis. 
realize that in submitting that fact as to our plans to the Department, 
we were threatening drastic action. However, we feel so strongly 
about it that I can assure you that should the Government ever fail 
to keep its supply, surplus to domestic markets, offered in competi- 
tive trade in foreign markets so as to regain or retain our normal 
share of world markets, I would recommend to the subcommittee— 
and I believe the subcommittee would again support me—a prohibition 
of the use of any funds to enforce restrictions through acreage con- 
trols and marketing quotas on farmers producing commodities which 
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our Government refused to sell by failure to niake the offering price 
competitive as authorized by law. This statement is not intended to 
constitute a threat but is to point up the very strong feelings of our 
committee about the absolute necessity of regaining and retaining our 
normal share of foreign markets for American farmers. 

I think it very unfair to cut American farmers’ production by gov- 
ernmental action when the Government holds its commodities on hand 
and counts them to bring about such reduced acreage allotment and 
marketing quotas. 

Mr. Secretary, we must let our farmers farm. We must take off 
acreage restrictions if we are to save our farmers, our towns, and 
villages. 

Mr. Secretary, I would, therefore, like for your legal department 
to prepare amendments which would set up a farm program in line 
with the one I mentioned, that is, a domestic allotment plan for basic 
commodities. 

In my judgment, such amendments should provide for a system 
whereby the farmer’s share of the domestic market would be deter- 
mined on some historical basis, somewhat similar to that now used for 
allotments based on bushels, bales, pounds, and so forth. The Govern- 
ment then could issue to such farmer certificates or stamps for that 
quantity of the commodity which would be supported at 100 percent 
of parity. Any purchaser or subsequent handler could be required to 
certify to the fact that the farmer had been paid not less than 100 
percent of parity. 

Such legislation should require that each original purchaser of 
farm commodities for domestic use would be required to keep on hand 
at all times stamps or certificates equal to the supply of such com- 
modity as the purchaser for domestic use had on hand and had moved 
through his operations during the year. Rather severe civil penal- 
ties would be provided for the sale of noncertified commodities to 
anyone for domestic use, and special penalties should apply to any 
purchaser of the commodities not so certified for domestic use. 

Exporters then could be licensed and required to make bond on any 
purchase of commodities for export, and should be required to keep 
records of all such purchases. Such bonds would be similar in nature 
to those now used in the cotton export sales program. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation should be retained and should 
be authorized to make loans up to 90 percent of parity on certified 
or stamped commodities produced for domestic consumption by loans 
or purchases as now authorized by the charter of the Corporation. 
And on noncertified commodities produced for world trade at a rate 
of 90 percent of the world price as determined by the Secretary. 
In my judgment, such an act should require the CCC to offer all com- 
modities, not certified by the Secretary as essential as a security re- 
serve, in world trade at competitive prices within a period of 12 
months after title should be obtained by the Corporation. 

Another bill might be prepared to do the same thing by setting up 
a farm program for all basic commodities, similar to what we have 
in the Sugar Act, where the taxes would have to go into the Treasury 
and would then justify payment of an equivalent amount to the 
farmer at the rate of 100 percent of parity for the farmer’s share of 
the domestic market. I believe the objections or basis for various 
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Supreme Court decisions could be met by changing the old act, which 
was held unconstitutional. This latter approach I do not think as 
sound as the first, since it would leave the farmer largely dependent 
upon annual appropriations by the Congress. 

I would like for the Solicitor’s Office of the Department to begin the 
preparation of bills on these two approaches for this subcommittee as 
early as possible. In addition to the suggestions I make, I would wel- 
come others from the Department. I will be glad to meet your people 
on the matter of working out the language, in an effort to make it 
thoroughly practicable and feasible. 

I hope this can be completed promptly, as it is absolutely imperative, 
in my Judgment, for us to come up with a sound agricultural program 
which reaches to the heart of the present difficulties and would correct 
them. We need to introduce such bills for hearings and study. 

Time has proven we cannot regulate world production by cutting 
United States acreage. Nor can we regulate world prices by holding 
United States commodities off world markets. 

We must first let our farmers farm and start from there. The two 
proposals I make, as chairman of this committee, seem to me to con- 
stitute the most practical approaches to changing the basic farm 
program if we are to reach the heart of the problem. 

In this connection I will insert later a brief news release on a speech 
I shall make on these views to the Plains Cotton Growers Association 
in Lubbock, Tex., on March 18. 

The news release is as follows: 


Let Us Correct THE CAUSES OF THE FARM PROBILEM—SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN 
JAMIE L, WHITTEN 


Congressman Jamie L. Whitten, Democrat of Mississippi, speaking to the 
Plains Cotton Growers Association here today, called for a complete new look 
at the agricultural program, including price supports. Mr. Whitten. chairman 
of the Agriculutral Appropriations Committee, who was the first to insist that 
the Department of Agriculture sell its surplus cotton in world markets at com- 
petitive prices, Said this sales program had done lots of good and if continued 
would relieve some of our problems. He insisted, however, that there were many 
defects in the present law which have become apparent after years of experience. 

“First,” he said, “we have learned that controlling acreage will not control 
United States production. We also have learned that reducing United States 
production will not reduce world production. Also, the Department has shown, 
through its shortsighted policy of holding United States offerings in world trade 
above world prices, which it followed up until a year ago, that while such 
course would help hold up world prices, in the process foreign countries increased 
production, got the markets, and the United States ended with surpluses on 
which it paid storage and counted to reduce United States acreage, while foreign 
acreage expanded. 

“We have learned that Secretary Benson’s theory of reducing price supports 
won’t work. In recent hearings before my committee it was shown that the 
Secretary’s action in reducing price supports on cotton $15 per bale had not 
decreased production, had not increased consumption, nor had this reduction 
been passed on to the consumer. All his action did,” the Congressman said, “was 
to lower the income of cotton farmers. 

“Existing law,” the Congressman said, “invites every farmer to increase his 
production per acre to the fullest extent he can. Present efforts to control 
United States production by acres leads to more and more use of expensive 
fertilizers, insecticides, irrigation equipment, and other expensive equipment, 
adding to operating costs. As the farmer, with reduced acreage, tries to produce 
more and more per acre under existing law, in effect he cuts his own acreage 
for the following year. And, if continued, it would mean a gradual shrinkage of 
an already too small acreage, resulting in more and more people being forced 
from the farms. 
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“The present acreage reserve program, where the farmer is paid for leaving out 
of production a part of his allotted cotton acreage, also heads in the wrong 
direction and is based on the false premise that removing acres until present 
supplies are sold will correct the farm situation. 

“Tt is my opinion,” Mr. Whitten said, ‘that such program is doing untold harm 
to every city, town, and village in the country. I would point out another fact 
which farmers should recognize. Today there are only 18 percent of the Ameri- 
can people on farms and the other 87 percent will believe that this acreage reserve 
payment is a direct gift to the farmer, whereas in fact it will be of little help to 
the farmer, for the reason that the farmer must leave this acreage out of his 
already limited allotment. Such payment from the Government will not sub- 
stantially add to his income, but is in substitution for the income he would have 
received from the acreage. Since the payment comes for not farming, it is my 
opinion this will, in time, inflame the American people against farm programs 
generally.” 

“It is my belief,” he said, “that we must rewrite our farm legislation so as 
to reverse the present approach, which leads to less and less farming on a 
more and more expensive basis, which does not relieve the world supply and 
demand situation and makes the condition with the American farmer more 
and more dependent upon the 87 percent of Americans who are nonfarmers, 
who in the final analysis, through their representatives in Congress, must ac- 
cept any farm program in order for it to continue.” 

Continuing, Congressman Whitten said that we must start out with the 
premise that any farm program, to be worthwhile, must let the American 
farmer farm. The world needs American production; if American farmers 
do not farm year in and year out we will gradually lose our markets to foreign 
competition. If our farmers do not farm, all businesses which are to any degree 
dependent vyon farm production and activity will feel the pinch greatly as they 
are beginn‘ng to do at the present time. 

If we do not let our farmers farm, he said, where are the thousands and 
thousands of young 4-H Club members going to find a place to use their talents 
in connection with farming? 

“Tt is my belief that the best approach to our present farm difficulties is 
through a domestic allotment plan. I have been working with lawyers at the 
Department of Agriculture in recent weeks, in an effort to write such a bill, 
which would apply to wheat, tobacco, and rice on the same general basis as it 
would for cotton. We all recognize that with a dollar an hour minimum wage, 
the bargaining rights of labor unions, 14 freight-rate increases since World 
War II, and all the other costs built into the American economy by various 
laws, it is absolutely essential that some protection against such costs be given 
to the American farmer through price supports. I am convinced, however, that 
these protections should be self-financing in that the costs should be passed on 
to the consumer by the sales price. All costs of minimum wages are paid by 
the consumer. All the costs of freight rate increases are borne by the user. 
Thus it goes. Only the farmer is left dependent upon annual appropriations 
of the Congress; and yet the necessity for such financial support of the farmer 
flows from these other laws which add to his costs. Therefore, I am preparing a 
bill which will be introduced shortly, wherein the American cotton farmer will 
be given support on his share of the domestic market, figured in terms of bales 
or pounds. Such supports on the farmers share of the domestic market should 
be on the basis of 100 percent of parity. Under such bill, the farmer will be 
released from acreage controls and any cotton that he produces beyond his 
share of domestic market would be available only for world trade and on that 
share of his crop the farmer would be dependent on what the world market 
would pay.” 

This approach, according to Mr. Whitten, would guarantee to users of 
American cotton that the United States would continue as a consistent source 
of supply. Under this approach we would get rid of all acreage controls and 
the many troublesome features of such a control program. 

“Biised on my years of experience as chairman of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, where we review annually the overall farm program opera- 
tions,” Mr. Whitten said, “it is my belief that the mechanics of such a pro- 
gram would be to issue to the farmer annually certificates for his share of the 
domestic market. figured in bales and pounds on somewhat the same basis as 
acreage is now figured. Domestic mills then would be required to use only 
certified cotton to meet their domestic market, but would be authorized to buy 
at the world price a sufficient quantity of cotton for their export market.” 
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Such an approach would prevent the outlay of millions of dollars each year by 
the Government, as is now required. Instead of the American people being 
taxed to support the farm program, the users would pay the cost just as now 
the users pay the cost of wage contracts, freight-rate increases, and all the 
rest. 

Such a program will make it possible to use our exchanges, it will restore cot- 
ton movements to normal channels, and above all, it will let our farmers farm 
as against present programs. It will let the farmer rotate the use of his 
land, reduce his operating expenses, and will relieve the farmer from having 
to ase more and more acreage restrictions on himself in order to obtain support 
prices. 


Such bill will require the Secretary of Agriculture to sell at competitive prices 
any cotton above a security reserve which comes into the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, within 12 months after title is taken over by such 
Corporation. Such a program would regain and retain the farmers’ export 
market upon which his economic well-being is dependent. 

The Congressman concluded by asking that all farmers and farm organiza- 
tions study such proposals for the purpose of improving on his views. “I 
am sure,” he said, “that such a program will not be perfect. However, I do 
know such an approach will do much to correct the glaring defects in the present 
law which reduces the farmers farming every year and which leaves the farmer 
more and more dependent upon annual appropriations of the Congress.” 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, may I thank you again for your 
patience because we feel very strongly about this. 

Before you came into office we had already gotten started on our 
views about agriculture. But these things that have happened during 
4 years of your views are certainly sufficient to raise some question. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, there is certainly much of real 
worth in what you have just said and I want you to know I appreciate 
it very deeply. Wedon’t claim to have all the answers. I don’t think 
any group of men have the answers. 

We are constantly striving to improve the program for agriculture. 
Last year was the first year that the program which this administra- 
tion recommended went into operation and then only partially on the 
soil bank. I don’t think the soil bank is the final answer. We would be 
very happy to sit down with you and other members of the committee, 
or anyone for that matter, and discuss any possible improvements in 
the present program for sales and other disposal abroad—a program 
that has been developed largely in a bipartisan fashion as it should. 
I am sure we would be very happy to try and make a draft of a bill 
and would be glad to consult with you on it. 

I would like to say at the conclusion of this very interesting day that 
the reports that have been brought back by our own people in the 
Department from the hearings you have conducted, here, and through 
which I have kept in touch with what you have been doing here, have 
been generally very satisfactory. 

I want to express appreciation on behalf of my associates and myself 
for the fine cooperation that has been extended by this committee. We 
want to work closely with you. I am sure our objectives are the same. 
Namely, we want a prosperous, expanding, and free agriculture, and 
we want our farm people to move forward and enjoy a high level of 
prosperity. 

Again, I say it is our desire to be helpful to you in the very tough 
job you have, and I know it your desire to help us. 

Mr. Wuirten. I appreciate that statement, and I want to say in 
all the hearings and in our dealings here we give you the same credit 
for earnestness of purpose and earnestness of desire in trying to solve 
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these problems as we claim. I do think it is time we reached over be- 
hind the scenes and quit trying to cure the situation by touching the 
thing, as both Congress and the Department has been doing. 

When you and I pass on out of the picture and we look back, we 
will agree that, if the farm problem ever gets solved, it will not be 
solved by stopping the farmer from farming. And that is the route 
that we are headed on. 

When we try to control production by acreage we greatly increase 
the farmer’s cost, because he pours on more fertilizer and he builds 
his costs up. 

Secretary Benson. Controlled production is not the answer and 
when you and I pass out of the picture, as you say, I presume we will 
still have farm problems, but I do hope we will have made some 
progress toward a solution in the meantime. 

When we get on the other side, if you and I meet we will probably 
still discuss the farm problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, where I hope to go and I trust you 
will go, I understand there are no problems. 
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